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F wwe may believe one of the fineſt 

Wits of the Auguſtan Age, Poets 
are generally ſo fond of Retire- 
ment and rural Pleaſures, that 
ASA we are not to expett the Tranſ- 
actions of their Lives ſhould furniſh a buſy 
Scene for our Entertainment. 


Scriptorum Chorus omnis amat Nemus, & fugit 


Urbes. | 


Therefore a careful Examination, and Ac- 
count of their ſeveral Works, is what the Ju- 
dicious Reader v1! probabiy expett, and has 
accordingly been attempted in - the following 
Sheets. 

And in order to ſet each Author's diſtinguiſb- 
ing Character in a true Light, proper Remarks 
and Quotations have been made. Different 
Writers in the ſame Kind, may reſemble each 
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other in many Reſpects, as the Elegiac Poets, 


Tibullus, Propertius, a2 Ovid; but upon u 
cloſer Inſpection, we ſhall find each of them 
aiſtinguiſb d by ſome peculiar Excellency which 
characterises his Manner. 

Again, it is common to hear an Author's 
Character commended in general Terms for 
ſome ene Excellency ; for Inſtauce, the 
Curioſa Felicitas of Horace has been much talk'd 


of among the Critics; but unleſs we look into 


his Writings with ſome Diligence and Accu- 
racy, we may read and admire him, without 
being able ro ſhew, wherein that curious Speak- 
er*s (as Prior calls him,) happy Talent conſiſts. 

In order therefore to point out the ſeveral 
Beauties to the Reader, well choſen OQuotati- 
ons are frequently made, which fully illuſtrate 
and diſplay the Truth of the ſeveral Obſer- 
vations. . | 

Moſt of the Quotations have their Tranſla- 
tions annex'd, not only for the Benefit of the 


Engliſh Reader, but that the Scholar likewiſe * 


may obſerve how far Fuſtice has been done to 


the Original, and where (as is too often the 


Caſe,) ſome Beauties have been loſt in the 
Tranſlation. 


Where I found my Author already tran/la- | 
ted by any of our Engliſh Poets, I have trauſ- 
crib'd the Paſſages from them; but thoſe Latin 
Poets, who have either never been tranſlated, or 4 


have been only done into Engliſh by ſome who 


ſeem not to have underſtood their Author, or 
aeſerve the Name of Poet, for the Informa. 
tion of the Engliſh Reader, I have been oblig'd © 
to attempt to render my ſelf, in the ſeveral 

Paſſages i 


* 
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Paſſages I have quoted from them, having en- 
deavouy d to give the Senſe, though I am far 
from pretending to have preſerved the Spiris 
of the Original. 


Nec fonte labra prolui Caballino : 
Nec in bicipiti ſomniaſſe Parvaſſo 
Memini, ut repente ſic Poeta prodirem. 


© Let the admirable EJJay on tranſlated Verſe be 


my Apology, which ſhews how difficult it is to 


ao Fuſtice to thoſe great Originals, the ancient 


Poets. But the ſeveral Tranſlations of Statius, 


 diſtinguiſh'd at the End by T— rs, need no 
* Apology ; the Publick has = ſeen and ap- 


Zroved a Miſcellany of Poems Z7ibliſh'd by this 


Gentleman, in which they have been inſerted 


ſince the Publication of my firſt Volume. 


The Order of Time has not been entirely 


© follow'd in placing the Poets, becanſe I thought 
it mote convenient to give a ſeparate Account 
© of the Dramatick Poets, with a diſtinft Efay 
on Dramatick Poetry that is prefix'd to their 
Lives iu the Second Volume; in which Eſſay, 
"if 1 have any where deviated from the com- 
_ = monly receiv'd Opinion concerning the Muſick 
and Theatre of the ancient Romans, I hope 1 
= have produced good Authority for it from the 
= Claſſics and Grammarians, and could produce 
many more upon occaſion. 


In the Account of the Poets, I have gone no 


7 lower than Claudian, he Weſtern Empire Fal- 
ling about his Time, and the Roman Genius 
ral with it. 


Heſides, ſhould J venture to take in 
one 
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one Or two more, ſo many would be found 
pleading as good a Title to the Preference, that 
there would be no knowing where to end. 

The ſacrificing one Author to the Reputation 
of another, is too weak and unfair a Way of 
Proceeding to deſerve Imitation. But as they 
that are args to Perfection are not without 

. Jome Faults, there ſeems to be no more Reaſon 

why the fair Critic ſhould conceal, than be fond 

to expoſe, a Blemiſh. Neither Satire nor Pane- 

1 gyric can be the Purpoſe of fuch an Under- 

F taking, but to ſhew in the moſt clear and di- 
ſtindt Manner, in what Reſpects the Roman 
Poets ſucceeded, and where they failed. 

The ſhort Account given of ſeveral Poets, 
whoſe Works are either chiefly or entirely loſt, 
umder the Head of Miſcellaneous Poets, (beſides 
what has been occaſionally ſaid of ſeveral of 
them in the Introduction to the firſt, and the 
Eſſay on Dramatic Poetry ia the ſecond Volume,) 

- ſeemed neceſſary to compleas the intended View 
of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Decay, of the ſeveral © 
Species of Poetry among the Romans. Be- 
fades, ſeveral of them were Writers of too 
much Merit in their Time, for the Reader 
not to deſire to have ſome Knowledge of them, 
and their Works. a4 

The Chronological Table will alſo T hope be © 
of Uſe, to the Young Scholar at leaſt, to ſhew © 
him in one compendious View, when the ſe- 
veral Poets flouriſhed ; and if he is a little © 
acquainted with the Roman Hiſtory, he will ©, 
with Pleaſure obſerve, how much the Proſpe- 
rity of the State contributed to the Improve- 
ment of Arts and Learning, and how con- 

 tantly || 
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I do not here deny that I have — per- 
iu ſed all that I could meet with among the 

judicious Critics concerning the Roman Poets, 
whoſe Labours I am much beholden to, and 
* have made uſe of them as far as they ſerved 
my Deſign ; but I muſt own at the ſame time, 
that I made it my chief Study to find out 
each Author's Manner by reading his Works, 
aud from thente have gathered moſt of my Ob- 
ſervations, both concerning their Life and Wri- 
tings; being convinced of the Truth of that 
= Saying, It is beſt drinking at the Fountain- 
| Head. 
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Z ſtantly the Latter ſuffered by the Diſorders of 


the Former, till at length they fell together, 


involved in one common Ruin; ſo true is 


Martial's Obſervation, 
Sint Mecænates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones. 


Had I conſulted my own Vanity, I might 
eaſily have made a greater Shew of Learning, 
by quoting the laborious Works of many learned 
Compilers in this Sort of Critical Learning. 


But as my Deſign was the Improvement of 


Youth, and the. Entertainment of others, I have 
carefully avoided all ſuch minute Enquiries, aud 
critical Niceties, as the laſt Age ſeemed over- 
fond of, but have long ſince been condemned by 


the beſt of Fudges. 


* Turpe eſt diſficiles habere nugas 
Et Stultus labor ineptiarum. 


moſt 


Dulcius ex ipſo fonte bibuntur aquæ. 


N 
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To conclude ; I have found no Reaſon to 
make any conſiderable Alterations or Adaitions 
ro this Edition. I have added the Tranſlarion 
of a Paſſage or two from Boileau in the firſt, 
and from Ovid in the ſecond Volume, and 
ſome few Articles in the Index. This is printed 
from the Quarto Edition, carefully reviſed ; and 
upon Peruſal, I have found but few Frrors, 
and thoſe merely Typobraphical which the 
Reader is deſired to excuſe and correct, by the 
Errata's at the End of this Volume. 
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| SECT. I. 
Of the Origin of Por rTR x in general. 


» 08 


OW E VE R ſtrange it may ſeem at firſt 
fight, it is an obſervation founded on ex- 
perience, that the noble ſt inventions and 
productions, even arts and ſciences, owe 
their beginning to the caprice, piſſion, and 
various humours of men. 

Ix the firſt ages man had not yet refin'd upon nature, 

but contented himſe't in the purſuit of ſuch pleaſures as 

that inclin'd him to, and opportunity pointed out to him: 

But When the world was increas'd in the number of its 

inhabitants, and millions were combin'd into one bod 

litic; it ſeem'd impoſſible to make them all ſubſiſt agree- 

ably together, in the various combinations of different cir- 

cum ances and conditions, without ſuch inventions as 
might contri ute to the ſupport of ſome, and the cnter- 
unment of others, 

Tus mind of man ſoon forſakes the ſimple paths of 
mtue, when in the midſt of plenty; and*poſlels'd of 'pow- 
r; and even where it has not degenerated into vice, muſt 
be fed with variety of amuſements, to iatisfy its many 
raving appetites, ſtrong paſſions, affections, and inclina- 


jens. 


vol. I. RN Wi 
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Wr have the ſanction of holy writ to confirm this 
Truth. There we find that the ſons of men, before they 
had entirely ſet their hearts to the commiſſion of evil, 
Had ſucceeded in many curious inventions, as well for the © 
conveniences as ornaments of life, | | . 
To this diſpoſition of human nature, Poetry no doubt 
ow'd her riſe; and the ruder Eſſays of it were probably 
as early as thoſe of any other art: For wiſe men obſerving 
how far that which touches our paſſions, and moves our 
aſſections, prevails above the voice of naked truth and rea- 
ſon, and conſulting the good and happineſs of mankind, 
were deſirous to male our very imperſections contribute 
to our improvement: They thereſore artſully blended truth 
with fiction, gilding the bitter pill of inſttuct 'on to make 
it go down the better. | 
Tus the oldeſt Poems extant in any language, are 
pieces of morality, hiſtorical accounts of the actions of ® 
great and famous men, or the praiſes of the Gods. Such * 
were Linus and Orphens's works; and perhaps Amphion'; 
Muſic might be only the ſweetneſs of his numbers tha 
convey d thoſe excellent precepts that civiliz d the ſavagi 
temper of his countrymen, and ſo, in a moral ſenſe, bus 
the walls of Thebes. . 1 
Tus method mecting with ſucceſs, in time the rovgl 
draughts, and rude beginnings of this art, were branch 
out into many diſtinct orders, and Poetry divided into ſe 3 


mens manners poliſh'd and refin'd, ſuch as dealt moſt with 
the paſſions affecting the mind more deeply, were moi 
admir'd and encourag d. 7 

TRAGED x, and Comedy, being aſſiſted by action and 
declamation, have in this reſpect a great advantage over 
narrative Poetry, and therefore beſt ſucceeded in this de, 
ſign, and with due regulation were better fitted to give inf 
ſtruction; as is ſhewn at large in the Iutroduction to Dr" 
matic Poets. L Wi 

Tux Epic is next; which, tho' nobler in it ſelf, as bot n. 
rowing nothing from action, yet as it is more difficu ie 
being of a more intricate compolition, has on this accoun 
been ſeldomer attempted, and generally with leſs ſucceſs. 6 
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Ir is a queſtion indeed, whether Homer's ſucceſs herein 
among the Greeks, has not deterr'd more from writing 
after him, than it has encourag'd to follow him, tho' he 


pad ſo nobly led the. way, and Ariſtotle, from his writings, 
To finely drawn a plan of ſucha work; moſt writers of 


this kind contenting themſelves to take ſome hiltorical 
JubjeR, and give it iuch embelliſhments as might be con- 


Stent with the truth of matter of fact. Beſides, the uſe 


and entertainment juch a work would affprd, is more ob- 
Vious than that of a regular Epic Poem, And we may 
2$dd, that ſuch an. undertaking requir'd a much leſs genius 
nd application in him that ſet about it, than the Epic 
Gig. 
Tus other kinds of Poetry being more eaſily compos'd, 
Save in moſt civiliz'd countries jound employment tor 
per ſons of wit and genius, 
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decay of PotTREY among the Romans. 


T is a common, and generally a true obſervation, that 
with kingdoms and ates, arts hkewiſe flouriſh and 


ich decay. Being the happy product of eaſe and leiſure, they 

Mie nurs'd and maintain'd by peace and plenty, and de- 
roy'd by their contraries, war and neceſſity: For tho” 
he latter may le calld the mother of invention, with re- 
ſpect to rhe politer arts, it can only be ſo in any conſide- 
s del fable degree, where the greatneſs of the reward can an- 

in wer the difficulties to be undergone in the purſuit of 
hem, and an ample recompence is known to be the cer- 


ain conſequence of every conſiderable improvement there - 


bor 


* 
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Improvements indeed of moſt kinds, are uſeleſs in a 
door ſtate; becauſe all thoſe are ſuperfluous, that are not 


our mmediately and directly conducive to its ſupport 2nd 
dels. Preſcrvation, or capable of contributing to its advance- 
I nent. Thus all ſtates in their infaucy are ſtrange s to 

un, . B 2 ; polite 
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polite learning; and Rome had little acquaintance with 
the ſciences tor the firſt five hundred years. But it is not 7 


enough that the ſlate be rich and powerful; if the ſeve— | 
ral individual members of it are not ſo, arts will make * 


but flow advances there, and being a tender and delicate. 
plant, will ſicken and die for want of kind culture and 
nouriſhment. This was the fate of the AHrian and Per- 
ſtan empire, and at length prov'd that of the Roman. 

PotTRy, above all, demanding the greateſt tranquil- 
lity ot mind, and freedom of thought, rarely thrives but 
m the arms of (at leaſt apparent) liberty and peace. 

Tnvs ancicntly Greece and Rome gave birth to ſo ma- 
ny noble genius's, whoſe immortal writings are a ſtanding 
monument of their country's glory. | a 

Horace, ſpeaking of the beginning of learning 
among the-Greeks, is of this opinion. 


-Ut primum foſitis nugari Gracia bellis 
Cœfit, & in vitium fortuna labier aqua, 9 
Nunc Athletarum ſtudits, nunc arſit equorum : 9 
Marmoris aut eboris fabros aut «ris amatit : 2 
Suſpendit picta vultum mentemque tabella : 

Nunc Tibicinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa Tragedis : 
Sub nutrice puella velut fi laderet infans, 
uod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 
Ouid placet aut odio eſt, quod non mutabile credas ? 
Floc paces habuere bone, ventique ſecundi, 


When wars were done, and Greece diſſolv'd in peace, 
When fortune taught them how to live at caſe; 
"They wreltled, painted, ſung, theſe arts they lov'd, 
Theſe did they much admire, theſe they improy'd, 
In ev'ry picture vulgar,eyes cou'd find 
The face exatt, and almolt ſa the mind: 
Then racing, vaulting then, the plays and ſtage, 
Each took their turn to pleaſe the wanton age: 
Like boys at nurſe they cager:y deſir d, 4 
But ſtreight were cloy'd, and left what they admird. 
For what diſguſts our fancies, what does pleaſe, ? = 
But may be chang'd ? Theſe are the fruits of caſe, 5 
"This happy fortune bears, this ſprings from peace. 
CRE ECR. 
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not And Juvena! has the following paſſage, which willſtrong- 


"VE 0 . : 
a ify the truth of our aſſertion. 
ake I juſtify 
cate : 
IT Sed Vatem egregium, cui non ſit publica vena, 
f Qui nihil expoſuum ſoleat deducere, nec qui 
12 Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta; 
. Auuc, qualem nequeo monſtrare, & (entio tantum, 
b Anxietate carens animus facit, omnis acerbi 
t Impatiens, cupidus ſylvarum, aptnſque bibendis 
Fontibus onidum, neque enim cantare ſus antro 
= Pierio, Thyrſumwve poteſt contmgere maſts : 
ing Panpertas, atque eris inops, quo notte dit que 
Corus eget; ſatur eſt cum dicit Horatius che! Sat, VII. 
ing f Co 6 © , 7 N f * 
2 But he whoſe noble genius is allow d. 
Who with ſtretch'd pinions ſoars above the croud, 


Who mighty thought can cleath with manly dreiz, 
He, whom I fancy, but can ne'er expreſs; 

Such, ſuch a wit, tho' rarely to be found, . 
Muſt be ſecure from want, if not abound. 

Nice is his make; impatient of the war, 
Abhorring buſineſs, and abhorring care; 

He muſt have groves, and lovely fountains chuſe, 
And eaſy ſolirudes to bait his muſe; | 

= Unvex'd with thought of wants which may betide, 
Or for to-morrow's dinner to provide. | 
= Horace ne er wrote but with a roſy cheek, w 
His belly pamper'd, and his ſides were ſleek. Duron. 
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= However it muſt be granted at the ſame time, there 
are ſome great inſtances to the contrary of particular ge- 
nius's, who, in ſpight of a narro fortune, and their living 
in troubleſome times, have attained the preatelt heights : 
For inſtance, Homer, Heſiad, and Pindar among the Greeks ; 
and Spencer and Muton among us But thele exceptions 

27 cught not to deſtroy a genera! truth, and more particu- 
* MX hrly with regard to the Romans, ſince it can hardly bo 

= queitioned, ut thoſe great men abote mention'd had ex- 
; ceeded their preſent performances, if they had met with 
A thoſe advantages that naturally flow from peace and 


4 plenty, 
N 

* 
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AND tho' the golden age ol learning was that of Ales. 


A. 


ander with the Greeks, and Auguſſus among the Roman, 


when both Athen, and Rome had well nigh, it not quite, 
loſt their libertie;; yet tyranny we find has been alvray; 


fitalto it; and Nero's Reign was as much inferiour to that 


of Auguſtus in learning, as in good government. 


Br we may now begin to enquire when the Romany: 
firſt diſcover a taile tor arts and learning. And we can. 


not meet with a tuller account of this matter, than that 
Cicero has given us in his Tuſculan queſtions, 

GREECE, ſays the Orator, exceil'd us in every branch 
of learning and knowledge ; and indeed it was an eaſy mat- 
ter for them to outdo us herein, who had no regard for 
them. For whereas Poetry among the Greeks 1s of great 


antiquity, ſince both Homer and Heſiod liv'd before the 


building of Rome, and Archilochus in Romnlus's reign : 


Poetry appear'd very late among us: And it was upwards l 
of five hundred years from the building of the city, in the 


conſulſhip of Caius Claudius, and Marcus Tuditanus, (the 


year be fore Ennius was born, who was older than Plautu, 


or Nevins) that Livius Andronicus repreſented his firit 8 
piece vpon the Stage: Though Cato in his Origines informs 
us, that long before it was cuſtomary at their feaits, to 
ſing certain compolitions or hymns ſet to the flute in 


CA 
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praiſe of Heroes. Thus far Cicero, But beſides theſe 


Hymns, before Livius Andronicus, the Romans had their 
Feſcennine Verſes, ſo calld from a town of that name 
in Campania, They were a kind of Impromptu's, and 
made up of low wit and ſcurrilous jeſts, ſuch as the 1g- 
norant clowns and common people may be imagin'd capa- 


them, which together with Horace deſcription of this 


merriment, will make the thing pretty clear. 


Agricola priſci, ſortes, parvoque beati, 
Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſio 


- 


a4 


fi 
' 


> 


_ 


ble of making, at their feaſts, upon getting in their har- 
veſt. For this was the principal time when they were 


* 


us'd, tho' afterwards they made a part in all their pub- g 


lick diverſions, and eſpecially at their weddings. Our 
country wakes may ſerve to give us the neareſt idea ot 
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Corpus, & ipſum animum (pe fints dura ferentem, 

Cum ſociis operum, & pueris, & conjrege fida, 

Tellurem Porco; Silvanum latte piabant ; © 

Floribus & vino genium memorem brevis evi, 

Feſcennina per huuc iuventa licentia morem 

Verſibus alter nis opprobria ruſtica ſudit. | 
Hor. Ep, I. 2. Ep. 1. v. 139. 


The ancient ſwains, thoſe happy temp'rate ſwains, 
Contented ſov'reigns of their little plains, 

When all their corn was hous d, wou'd make a feaſt. 
Unbend their minds, and lay them down to reſt 
Their cares diſſolv'd into a happier thought, 

And minds enjoy'd the reſt their labours fought, 

A pig on Tellus, altars left his blood, 

And milk from large brown bowls to Sylvan flow'd: 
Their wife, their neighbours, and their pratling boys, 
Were call d, all talted ot the country joys : 

They drank, they danc'd, they fang, made wanton iport, 
Enjoy'd their ſelves; for life they knew was ſhort, 
Hence grew the liberty of the looſer muſe, 

Hence they prev ſcurrilous and wou'd abuſe ; 

Hence thoſe loole di:logues at marriage fenſts, 

Yetſtill they were but mirth, and country jeſts. Crrrxcn; 


From them afterwards, any looſe fatitical pieces were“ 
call'd Feſcennine verſes ; and we find ſome of this name 
in Claudian : Thoſ being ever aſter particularly fo nam'd, 
that were compos'd on the marry'd couple. 
pa. BeSines theſe Feſcennine verſes, the Romans had a 
P XZ barbarous kind of Poetry among tem, calfd Verſus Sa- 
turnii Sx urnian verſes; the very mme being a proof of 
* tbeir Antiquity, They were a fort of irregular Iambics, 
and ſaid to have been anciently made uſe of by Faunus and 
the prophets, that deliver'd their oracle in this meaſure. 
bis | This we learn from a fragment of Enrizs's, where he al- 
5 ludes to a poem, that his predeceſſor Næxius had compo» 
fed in this Saturnian verſe on the Punic war. 
—— Seripfere eli; rein 
Verſſbbs, quos olim Fauni Vate/que canebant, 
Cum nega? Muſarun ſeopu ps quiſquam ſuperarat. 
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antroduce their manners, which were very oppoſite to 
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AxDp this meaſure doubtleſs, was the old meaſure long in 


uſe among the Latins before the building of Rome: For 
the Romans ſeem to have known nothing of the Heroic 
or Hexameter, *till Ennius introduc'd it amonglt them 
from the Greeks, who were the inventors of it. Pliny, 
the naturaliſt, /. 7. c. 57. aſcribes the invention of this 
Mcaſure to the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi: and Iſzdore, 
J. 1. Origin, c. 38. ſays, That the Heroic verſe before 


Homer's time was calld Pythian, becauſe that oracle de- fl 
- liver'd its anſwers in that meaſure. Vet ſome, with Auti- 
pater the Greek Epigrammatiſt, gave Orpheus the honour o! 


having invented this meaſure. I. 3. Anthol, p. 3 88. 

Tu us far we ſeem to have trac'd out the beginnings 
of the three principal kinds of Narrative Poetry. 

Fxo u thoſe poems ſung to the flute, in praiſe of great 


men's virtues at their feaſts, we may derive that of Lyric 


Poetry. 


Fnou the Saturnian verſes, in which the oracles vs'd 7 
to be deliver'd among the ancient Latins, and Nevins who © 


had compos'd an hiltorical poem of the punic war, we 7 


may deduce that of the Epic. 


* 


At b hom the Feſcennine verſes, full of witty invectiyes 


and merry gibes, that of Satire. | 

I Do not here pretend to deny, that their improvement 
and perfection was chiefly owing to a careful peruſal and 
imitation of the Greek Poets, eſpecially their Epic and Lyric 
Poetry : For Satire borrow'd nothing butits meaſure from 
the Greeks, the plan of the Pocm, as well as the name, be- 
ing entirely Roman, as will be ſhown at large in the lives 
of Juvenal and Horace. ' 

T a. reaſon why the Romans were fo many ages un- 
acquainted with the liberal arts and ſciences, was not be- 
cauſe they wanted genius for them, but was altogether 
owing to the fundamental principles of their government 
and religion, which made the love of their country, the 
ſtanding rule of every private man's. actions. This made 
them neglect all other ſtudies but that of their laws, and a 


skill in military affairs, as uſelefs, nay even dangerous to 


the publick weal. For the wiſelt men among them, ſoon 
joreſaw, that the Greeks with their learning, would alfo 


that 
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that moderation and frugality, which were ˖ the two grand 
Tilars by which their Empire was to be ſupported, as it 
Pad becn rais'd by them. 
* THEREFORE for ſome time, 
loſophers, were forbid the city; and the Senate would not 
hear the ambaſſaders from Athens, fearing by their art, 
and the force of their eloquence, the truth ſhould be ſo 
*Jiſpnis'd, as might pervert them in their judgment. Thus 
they ccntinu'd to treat the Greeks with contempt ; and 
even in Caro's time, when ſome great men had begun. 
to give ſome countenance and encouragement to letters, 
the Cenſor inveigh'd againſt them, ſaying he could no 
ſonger endure the.city turn'd Greek.. Indeed in many re- 
Tres, what the Greeks lock'd upon as the moſt requiſite 
accompliſhments to a gentleman, ſuch as Muſick, Paint- 
Ing, Singing, Dancing, Acting on the ſtage, c. the Romans 
eounted mean and diſhonourable, and what even long 
afterwards they choſe to have their ſlayes. inſtructed in, 
Father than their children. (See the Preface :o Corn. Nepos.) 
Ap Cicero very juſtly aſcrib'd the flow progreſs his 
"Zcaquntrymen made in learning. to this unjuſt, tho' not 
*npalſtick, contempt of the politer arts. To this we may 
add the teſtimony of Virgil, who knew: as well as any 
genius of his fellow citizens; and he 
| eft other ſciences for the reſt of the 
world, and only complimented the Romans on their poli- 
ical knowledge and improvements, 


wan the aſpirir 
pas accordingly 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollitts æra, 

Credo equidem; wives ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt cauſas melius; cœlique meat us 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſidera dicent, 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 

He tibi erunt artes: Pacique imponere morem, 


Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos. L. VI, Æneid- 


Let others better mould the running maſs 

Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs; 

And ſoften into fleſh a marble face. 

Plead better at the bar, deſcribe the skies, 

And when the ſtars deſcend ＋ when they riſe, 


ix 


learned men and phi- 


1 


But, 
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But, Rome, tis thine alone, with awſul ſway 
To rule mankind; and make the world obey ; 
Diſpoſing peace and war thy own majeſtick way. 

To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free; 

Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee, 


DRY DEN. 
>”, 


Bur indeed the Roman: made no confiderable ſtep to- 
wards introducing learning among them, till after the 
firſt Punic war, when ſome of their writers propos'd tha 
beſt wits of Greece for their model, 


Serus enim Gracis admovit acumina Charts, 
Ee poſt Punica bella quietus, querere cœpit, 
Quaid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & 2E/chylus utile ſerrent. 
| Hor. Ep. Lib. II. Ep. 1. v. 162. 


*T'was long before Rome read the Grecian plays, 
For cares took up her nights, and wars her days; 2 
Till Carthage vanquiſh'd, ſne grew ſoft in peace, : 
And then - ans what weighty Sophocles, 4 


What Ec = 
What good, what profit did commend the flage. Crexcs, 


bylus, what Theſpis taught the age, 


And from a fragment of Porcius Licinius an eld Poct, we 
are told expreſsly, that it was not till in the time of the 
ſecond Punic war, that Poetry began to flduriſh at eme. 


0 

5 
Punico bello ſecundo Muſa pennato gradi i 
Intulic ſe in bellicoſam Romuli gentem. 


r 
. 2 0 


Yet Horace, with. good reaſon, ſeems to deler their firſt re. 

markable improvements in Poetry, to the conqueſt of Greece. 
Grecia capta ferum viclorem cepit, & artes : 

Intulit agreſti Latio: ſic horridus ills 

Defiuxit numerus Saturnius, &. grave virus 

Muniditie pepulere; ſed in longum tamen Avum 14 

Manſerunt, hodieque manent Peſtigia Ruris. Ib. v. 156. 


Greece 
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Greece conquer'd did the conqueror o'ercome; 

Poliſh'd the rude, and ſent her arts to Rome; 

The former roughneſs flow'd in ſmoother rhimes, 

And good facetious humour pleas'd the times, 

Yet they continu'd long, and ſtill we find þ 


* 5 
r 


Some little marks of the old ruſtick mind, 
Some of the ſcurr'lous humour left behind. Creecn. 


to- f I paſs over the conſideration of dramatick Poetry, having 
the treated of it particularly in the Introduction to the Second 
tha Volume. 

Livius Andronicus was the father both of that, and 
the Narrative Poetry among the Romans, For beſides his 
plays, the firſt of which he brought upon the ſtage the 
year of Rome 514, about 240 years before Chrift ; he 

6 * wrote a Poem in twenty two books, concerning the great 
. actions of the Roman people. He was a foreigner by ex- 
traction, and had his name of Livius, from the famous 
f 3 Livius Salinator, whoſe ſlave he had been, who was one 
of the principal perſons of the age. That he was the firſt 

» Poet among the Romans of any note, we have from the 

| 4 authority of Cicero above quoted, and Livy the hiſtorian, 

in the beginning of the ſeventh bcok of the ſecond decad, 
And @uintilian expreſsly aſſures us, L. X. Cap. 2. Nil in 
poVoetis ſupra Livinm Andronicum; We had no Poets be- 
fore Livius Andronicus, that is, none worth mentioning; 
or of any diſtinction. 

Ver ſuch was the improvement made in the Roman 
verſification, that in Cicero's time, Livius was hardly 
thought worth reading by the belt judges; and Horace 
does not commend his maſter Orbilius for reading this 
author in ſchool ; but thence takes an occafion to cenſure 
that extravagant fondneſs and regard many paid to An- 
dronicus's works. 8 


Non equidem inſector, delendaque Carmina Liv} 
Eſſe reor, memini que plagoſum mihi parvo 
Orbilium difare : ſed emendata videri, 
Pulcraque, & exattis minimum diſtantia, miroy. 
Inter que verbum emicuit ſi forte decorum, &- 
Si verſus paulo concinnior unus & alter, 

. Injuſte totum ducit venditque Poema. Ibid, 
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I-do not damn old Livy's rhimes as dull, 
For which I often ſmarted when at ſchool : 
But that he ſhould be thought correct, ſublime, 
And far before the Poets of our time; 
T hat one poor chance good line or two at molt, 
The only thing that all his books can boaſt, 
Not only ſhould atone for what's amiſs, 
But recommend the whole ; — I'm vex'd at this. 


CrEECH. + 


Ennius, who ſucceeded him, was born the year of Rome 
Dxv ; and with the aſſiſtance of a great genius, and the 
imitation of the beſt Greet Poets, among whom he prin- 


cjpally profeſt to follow Homer, made a conſiderable pro- 


greſs in his art; and very much improv'd it. There are 
yet extant, many fragments of his plays and poems, ſome 
of which are very deſervedly.eſteem'd. The moſt famous 


was his annais:of the Punic war; beſides which, he wrote 
a.kind of an.heroick poem, or rather panegyrick, of Scipio 


Africanus, of which I ſhall quote the following lines, as 


no ſmall proof of the loltineſs of his genius. It ſeems to 
be a deſcription-of the dead of night, which he has repre- 


leated in a very ſublime manner. 


Mundus Cali vaſius conſtitit Silentio, 

Et Neptunus ſavus undis aſperis pauſam dedit, 
Sol equis iter repreſſit ungulis volantibus, 

Conſtitere amnes perennes, arbores vento vacant. 


He was the firſt that made Satire a regular poem, and . 


CI. years before. He wrote near forty plays, and not 
thinking it ſufficient to excel in every kind of Poetry, 
tranſlated from the Greek, Eubemeruss hiſtory of the Gods. 
But with all his merit, Lucilig, and Horace after him, 
found goad reiſon to blame many things in bim, and 
particularly his verſification : Theſe two lines are a flagrant 
witneſs of his negligence, or rather affectation in this point. 


0 Tite, tute Tati, tibi-tanta, Hranne, tuliſli. 
At tu ba terribili ſonitu Taratantara dixit. 
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However, in general, his merit was ſo extraordinary, that. 
notwithſtanding Cato's oppoſition, he was favourably en- 

rtain'd by ſome of the greateſt men in the common- 
2 The elder Scipio was the Meceuas of that age, 
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md his patron and friend in particular; and the conſul 
Fulvius Nobilior was ſo delighted with his converſation, 
hat he took him along with him, when he went upon 
is expedition into Greece againſt the ZEfolians. Nay, ſo 


= Much did this excellent Poet grow. in the eſteem of all, 
hat at Jaft, the Cen/or himſelf, the ſevere Cato, admitted 
im ſo far into his familiarity, that he made him his com- 


nion during his prztorſhip in Sardinia; and Corn, Nepos 
ho has given this account, adds, That this action gain'd 


pat great man as much honour and glory, as his Sardinian 


>Siumph. 


wo 
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y 
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A p notwithſtanding Ennius fell ſhort of perfection in 


ote bis art, Lucretius allows him te have been the firſt writer 
among the Romans that courted the Muſcs with any con- 
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Primus amæno 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam, | 
Per gentes Italas hominum que clara clueret. Lib. II. 


LUCRETIUS, ſpeaking of this Poet in another, 
Place, is thought to have quoted ſome lines from him, 


1 Eff: præterea tamen eſſe Acheruſia Templa 


Ennius ZEternis exponit verſibus efſe : 

« Quo neque per manant anime, neque corpora noſer-.. 
Sed quedam ſimulacra modis pallentia miris. 

Unde ſibi exortam ſemper 2 Homeri 

Commemorat ſpeciem, Lachrimas & ſundere ſalſas 
Expiſſe, & rerum naturam e paudere dictis. Lib. I., 


Bur Macrobius in Lib. VI. Cap. I. ſays they are none 


f his. Be that as it will, it is a farther commendation 
pf Ennius, and takes notice of a circumſtance which Ex- 


ius was very fond of having believ'd : For he pretended 


% have ſeen Homer in a viſion, who explain'd the nature 


bf thipgs to him; nay, he would have perſuaded his 
country - 


a 


j 
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countrymen, that Homer's genius had, according to the 
Pythagorean ſyſtem, reviv'd in him: And ' tis in alluſion 
to this circumſtance, that Horace, cenſuring the ancient 
Poets for heir careleſs ſtile and bad verſification, thus ſpeaks 
of Ennius. | 


Emnins, C ſapiens, C fortis, & alter Homerus, 
Ut Critici dicunt, leviter curare videl ur 

uo promiſſa cadant, & ſomnia Pythagorea. | 
_ _ Ep. Lib. II. Ep. I. 


Ennius, the lofty Ennius and the wile, 

That ſecond Homer in our Critics eyes; 

Is looſe in's poems, and correct in few, | 
Nor takes he care to prove his dreams were true: 
He ſhews ſo little of great Homer's foul, CREECH. 


PPP AK E.G ad ae. 


Bur Quintillan judges more favourably of him, and 
compares his writings to thoſe ſacred groves, which juſtly 
have the ſtamp of veneration affixed to them on account 
of their antiquity, rather than their beauty, which is paſt, 
A. Gellius deſends the rouglmeſs of his verſe, and Macro- 
bius aflerts it to have been more the fault of the times, 
than the Poet's. And indeed, it was a long while before 
the Romans could be brought to reliſh that ſmoothneſs and? 
pleaſing harmony of numbers, which ſucceeding Poets en- 
deavour d to introduce into their ſtile. Horace therefore, 
defirous to confirm his countrymen in that good tafte,”? 
which flouriſh'd among the better ſort in his time, Was 
forc'd to this end to bear very hard, in many parts of his“ 
critical works, upon theſe defects of the ancient writers, 
not ſo much to blame them, who he knew in a great 
n{aſure brought their excuſe along with them, as to bring 
the Romans off from that fondneſs they diſcover'd for? 
every thing that was old, $ 


NN 


Indignor f reprehendi, non quia craſſe 
Com poſitum, illepideve put atur, ſed quia nuper; by 


Nec veniam antiquis, fed honorem & præmia poſci. Hor. Ib. 
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man poetry; but even he was deficient in many points, 
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T hate a fop ſhould ſcorn a faultleſs page, 
Becauſe tis new, not yet approvgs by age; 2 
And then admiring all the ancient lays, 

Not only pardon theic defects, but praiſe. Creecu. 


* 


7 


— 2 


4 


Nay, to ſuch a height had they carried this paſſion for 
an* iquity, that as the fame Critic and Poet informs us, 
2 Romans had the works of Nevins by heart, He was 
older than Ennius, and, belides ſom tragecies and comedies, 
wrote a poem, as has L&n oblerv'd, in the old Saturnianu 
verſe. He was of Campania, and ſerv'd in the Punic 
war, and had a great deal of learning. Cicero accuſes Eu- 


do. 


pius of taking many things from him. This Nevins is 
id once to have lampoon'd ſome of the nobikty, for 


rhich he was impriſoned by the Triumvirs; but making 
© very ingenious palinody or recantation, was ſoon ſet at 
Yiberty. - But we hall ſpeak of him more at large, when 
Horace s lines 


Nevins in mauilus non eft, & ment:bus heret 


Pane recens ; adeo ſanttum eſt vetus omne boema. Ib, 
Nevins is learn'd by heart, and dearly ſold; 
So ſacred is his book, becauſe tis old. CREECH, 


LUCIUS, who ſucceeded Enius, made a farther pro- 
greſs in the reformation the other had begun of the Re- 


his; and extravagant in others. Horace accordingly has not 
ers % fail'd to cenſure him on that account; and excuſes the 
Treat liberty he took in doing fo to one, who was his maſter in 
ring Satire, by that which Lucilius himſelt had taken to find 


for : 


1 


fault with Eunius. 


Non ridet verſus Enni gravitate minores 
Cum de ſe loquitur, non ut majore reprenſis? 
uid vetat 8 noſmet Lucili {cripta legentes 
uærere num illius, num rerum dura negarit 
Verſiculos natura magis fadlos & entes 
Mollius ? | Sat. Lib. Sat. X. 
Doth. 


would 
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Doth not Lucilius Accius? rhimes accuſe, 

And blame our Emius's correfter mule ? 

For too much lightneſs oit his rhimes deride, 
And when he talks of his own verſes for pride: 
Then, what's the reaſon, that his friend repines, 
That when I read Lucilizs, looſer lines; 

I try if 'tis his ſubject won't permit 


More even verſe, or it tis want of wit. Crerecy 


7 


LUCILIUS's ſtile was heavy and full of words, as 
appears from the ſame Satire, where the contrary is recom- 
mended as requiſite to the forming a good ſtile, 


Eft brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures. Idem- ibid. 


He muſt be ſhort, nor muſt he clog his ſenſe 
With uſeleſs words, or make his periods long; 
They muſt beſmooth, and ſo glide o'er the tongue, Creech. 


LUCILIUS is farther charg'd with being over haſty 


and negligent in his compoſitions, 


Garrulus, atque piger (cribendi ferre laharem ; 
Scribendi recte, nam ut mulium nil moroy— Id. ibid. 


Was rude and incorrect in all he writ. 
This was his fault, he haſtily wou'd rhime. C REE, 


Tu x following lines of his are an example of it. 


Queis hunc currere equium nos atque equitare videmu: 


Hic equitat curritque, obulis equitare videnus * 

Ergo oculis equitat. — — And again, 

Verum hac ludim ibi ſuſque omnia deque ſuerunt, 
Suſque & deque ſuerunt, inquam, oninia Indus jocuſque. 


I ſhall give but one inſtance more, of a ſentence Horace 
ye expreſs d in four words. | 


Nan 
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Nam fi quod ſatis eſt lomini, id ſatis eſſe poteſſet, | 
Hoc ſat erat. Nunc quum hot non eſt, credimus porro 
Divitias ullas animum mi explzre poteſſe ? 


This is what Auguſtus called moleſie ſcribere, to write te- 
diouſly. Horace therefore in gratifying his own good 
talte, by condemning this ſtyle of Lucilius's, pleas'd his 
prince's at the ſame time, | 

Bes1DEs theſe faults, Lucilius had a particular affecta- 
tion of mixing Greek words with the Latin, which, ab- 
ſurd as it was, found many admirers. 'This oblig'd that 
excellent writer to condemn him for it, and ridicule ſo 
abſurd a mixture. Nevertheleſs, he readily grants, that he 
not only exceeded Eunius, and thoſe that preceeded him in 
his art, but would have been correct him ſelf, had he lived 
to the Auguſtan Age. 7 


—— Fuerit Lucilius inquam ö 

Comis, & urbanus, ſuerit limatior idem 
uam rudis & Grecis intadti car mini: auctor, 9 
Juamque poetarum ſeniorum turba ; ſed ille, 

$1 foret hoc noſtrum fato delatus in evum, 
Detereret ſibi multa : recideret omne quod ulira 

Perfectum traheretur: & in verſu faciendo 

Safe caput ſcaberet, vivos & roderet unguss. 


Sat. Lib. I. Sat. 10. 


Well then, ſuppoſe Lucilius was a Wit, 
His virtues more than faults in what he writ, 
Correcter than the elder writers own, | 
And him *, to whom we ſatire owe alone : 
Satire, a poem to the Greeks unknown. E, 
Yet did he now again new life commence, _ | 
He would retrench, he would corre& his ſenſe, 
And pare off all that was not excellence ; 
Take pains; and often, when he verles made, | 
Wou'd bite his nails to th* quick, and ſcratch his head, 
CREECH, 
LUCRETIUS and Catullus, that came after him, 
brought the language little ſhort of perſection; 9 
| tas 
* Enunius. 


Q * 
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the former, whoſe ſtyle always flows in a pure ſtream, 
and his verſes often recommend themſelves by a beautijul 
Harmony of numbers. Even Virgil wanted all his cor- 
rectneſs and elegancy of expreſſion, to excel him in his 
more finiſh'd parts; as will eaſily appear to the reader, 1! 
he compares Lucretius s deſcription of the plague, in his 
laſt book, with that of Virgil's in the ſecond Gecrgic. Pro- 
pertius and Tibuilizs, though they wrote in ſomewhat a 
politer and more courtly {tyle, eſpecially the latter, yet 
doing it in Elegiac verſe, they did not, nor could much 
contribute to the forming that majeſty of numbers, and 
dignity of expreſſion, which Lucretius had begun, arid 
Virgil perſected. Though we find mention of ſome other ex- 
cellent poets intervecning or contemporary yith him: Such 
were Varins, Tucca, Valgius, Rabirius, Ponticus, Baſſus, Kc, 
but as we have ſcarce any frag ments of any of their works, 
we can form no tolerable judgment about them, farther # 
than what we can learn from Horace and. Ovid, From 
what they have faid of them, we may conclude in general, 
that Varizs and Rabirius, in particular, might perhaps more 
juſtiy challenge the next place to Virgil and Horace, than 
thole that are now in poſſeſſion of it. Gallus, and Aibi- i 
novanus, and Caſſius Parmenſis, were very excellent Poets 
in the elegiac way, and perhaps not inferior to Ovid or 
Tibullus therein, The Elegies that go under Gallus's name, 
ſeem to be ſpurious, ang are judged to be fo, by many of 
the beſt Critics. 1 
© OVID had a genius capable of reaching the greateſt 
heights in Poetry; but his lope of pleaſure, and a natural 
indolence of temper, generally makes him amuſe him(ſclf 
in the pleaſant walks abeut the middle of Parnaſſus, Where, 
led by his fancy, he ſometimes wanders ſo much out of 
his way, that you will find him almoſt at the foot of the 
hill. This is Srrada's judgment in his proluſions. From 
him we proceed to Horace and Vrgil, though this be in- 
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terrupting the order of time fincethey both preceeded him. 
But I chooſe to place him here, becauſe I think he has belt | 
fill d up the chaſm between Lucretius and Virgil, 
VIRGIL and Horace were both great maſters, but in 
a different way. They ſeem to be equally correct ar 
elegant; but if I may venture to give my opinion in ſo 
q nice 
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nice a point, not Virgit's genius, though he is more uni- 


rerſally excellent, and therefore the greater Poet, can attain 
to Horace's unparalled happineſs of expreſſion in ſome 
places, nor the brightneſs and ſublimity of his ſentimenrs. 
Virgil's dreſs is perfectly juſt and proper, but grave and 
modeſt, though magnificent and majeſtical. Horace's ſome- 
times is the moſt rich and ſurprizingly magnificent, yet 
ſtill well fancied and per jectiy elegant. They had both 
great maſters to ſollo among the Greeks : But Virgil had 
the advantage of a Lucretius among his countrymen, and 
Horace none that we know of ; except you will ſay Ca- 
tullus, whoſe Odes are for the greater part ſo mean, that 
no one would ever wrong his judgment ſo much, as to 
think Horace was much beholden to them for any thing 
in his own ; unleſs perhaps ſome of his Epodes, which are 


of a very different charaRer from the generality of his 


Odes, and ſcarce worthy their author. 

Wx are here arriv'd to that period of time which was 
the criſis of the Roman greatneſs ; when Auguſſiss, being 
left after the battle of *4#ium, and the reduction of 
Egypt. ſole and peaceable maſter of the world, applied 


| himſelf to poliſh and civilize the minds of his warlike 


Romans, and make thoſe conquerors of nations as famous 
for their learning and good manners, as they had been for 
their arms. | : 

Tux politer arts met with ſo much the more en- 
couragement from him, as he was himſelf a perſon of 
much wit and learning ; being both a good Poet and a fine 
Orator, as well as a wiſe and politic prince. 

Ir was under his influence and direct ion, that Virgil and 
Horace labour'd ſo ſucceſsfully in bringing about this great 
deſign. That prince ſet up an Academy in the temple of 
Apollo for this purpoſe, where the ſeveral works of wri- 
ters were examin'd ; and if they ſtood the teſt, the judges 
whom Auguſtus had appointed, decreed them publick ho- 
nours and rewards, which were conferred upon them in 
proportion to their deſerts. 

So that this wiſe Emperor had the ſatis faction to ſee a 
peopie that had ſpent an age in civil broiks, and been as it 


were inur'd to bloodſhed, in a few years | rought to _ 
| . . tne 
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the more amiable arts of peace ; and for the ſword and the 
ipear, take up with the ityle and the plough-ſhare, 

VIRGTI L's eloquence convinc'd them of the charms 
and advantages they would find in cultivating their minds 
and lands; and Horace's wit madethem ſenſible of the hap- 
pineſs they would enjoy, when every man could fit and 
taſte the comfortable fruits of his labour under his own 
vine; and that Greece was but imperfectly conquer'd, if 
they did not make themſelvez maſters of that people's 
knowledge as well as their country, and tranſplant the 
ſeed into their own ſoil, where, if duly cultivated, for 
which he gave them infallible directions, it would pro- 

duce as good fruit. 
Bor upon Auguſtus's deceaſe the Muſes began to be 
neglected. His ſucceſſors ſtudying to gratify tneir own 
monſtrous appetites, and ſatiate their thirſt of wealth and 
blood, not to raiſe the glory, or enlarge the bounds of the 
Roman empire, which were daily diminiſh'd or impair'd 
through their neglect. The prince immediately ſucceed- 
ing, was all diſſimulation, and the ſubject flittery; and 
finding want of merit to be the beſt recommendation, 
they vied with eaclr other in this diſhonourable conten- 
tion. Such was the ſtate of things under Tiberins, After 
him-the.princes play'd the tyrant and monſter more open- 
ly; and ail arts being now grown uſeleſs, lay buried in 


obſcurity and contempt, Such were Caligula, Claudius, 


and Nero. Claudius, through his weakneſs and ſtupidity, 
{uffering that to be done by his wives and favourites, 
which made his reign as odious and fatal, as thoſe of the 
other two. 

I's this ſad interval Lucan and Perſius wrote, and en- 
deavour'd-to regain that credit their art had loſt. Perſeus 
knew no better way of doing it, than by expoſing the 
affectation and bombaſt that corrupted the ſtyle of the 


writers of his time; and to ſtrike the deeper, ſpared not 


Nero himſelf, who was as bad a poet, actor, and muſi- 
clan, as he was a prince. Yet, notwithſtanding all his 
endeavours, the ſtyle of this Satiriſt is ſo harſh and rugged, 
ſo figurative and obſcure, that it muſt be own'd he has 
but poorly copied Horace, whom he profeſs'd to follow. 
Lacan, in the incorrect ſtate his early death left the greater 
| . Patt 
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part of his writings, is generally rough and boiſterous, not 


to ſay ſometimes unpoetical. 

Tuos the language, with the ſtate, continually de- 
cay'd. Under m__— more auſpicious reign the Muſes 
again try'd to raiſe their drooping heads, Even under 
Domitian, who at leaſt wou'd encourage the ingenious 
flatterer, Statius began to endeavour at better ſucceſs than 
Lucan had met with, and in order to this, made Virgil his 

attern, but out of too great an ambition to rival him in 
his diction, has overſhot the mark; :nd tho' his numbers 
are always founding, his language is ſometimes Riff, and 
his ſtyle forced and unnatural. Sims Italicus, Who came 
after him, is ſmoother and more natural, but wants his 
loftineſs and ſpirit ; and whilſt we diſcover the nobleman 
and orator in Silus's caſy eloquence, we find the greater 
poet in Statius's ſublime. | 

JZUVENAL, under Trajan, added all the dignity of 
numbers to the wittieſt and moſt biting Satire. Yet even 
in this age, ſays Quintilian, the Roman taſte was fo vitia- 
ted, that many who would be thought judges, preferr'd 
Lucan's ſtyle to Virgil's. dAues y eureov. 

AFTER theſe and the other Poets of that age, the 
ſcene cloſes, and antiquity has left us nothing by which 
we might judge of the poetry of the intervening ſpace 
of time between Trajan and Valentmiaun. Then Auſcnius 
flouriſud; but his wiitings, though elegant and ingenious 
enougli, may rather ſerve to ſhew how much poetry was 
decay'd among the Romans at that time, than to give us 
any great delight, or even a juſt idea of what it once had 

en. 

FRO M him, we muſt paſs on to the Emperor Theodo/ius 
the Great, and Arcadius and Honorius his ſons; under 


whom we find a bright revival of poetry in Claudian: And 


had there been found any among his contemporaries of 
equal genius, or the times afforded him no ler ſubjects, 
the Mufes might again have appear'd with decency and 
credit. But as with him they ſcem'd to revive a while, 
ſo with him they expir'd, Ike the laſt glimmering efforts 


of a walted taper, that flaſhes and is excinguiſh'd. 


; Nor long after him, indced Boethins and Prudentins 
diſcoyer'd a tolerable vein of poetry; but as a contideration 


of 
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of theſe writers wou'd dravr us beyond the period a read ñ³⁵ 
fix'd for this work, which is the continuance of the R. 
man Empire in the Weſt, and Claudian being the laſt of ' 
_ note before that revolution, we ſhall conclude with | 
is life, $7 
Tnvs did poetry riſe and fall with the Empire; and 
the fame tyranny, luxury, and barvarians, that weaken'd, 
invaded; and overthrew the one, diſcourag'd, corrupted, 
and deltroy'd the ot her. 


— — — — 


E CT.. III. 


Of the Verſification cf the Romans, and its 
preference to that of modern PormTRy. 


AVING gone through the ſeveral Napes of the 
; Roman Poetry, the reader may perhaps be diverted 
to enquire with me, Why rhe ancient Poetry is preferr'd 
by the moſt impartial: judges to the beſt of bur modern 
| compoſitions ? What is here meant, is particularly reſpect- 
| ing the verſification, or what may be cal!'d the mechanical i 
| part of poetry. 8 — 
5 In order to ſhew this, we are not to endeavour to ſct. 
up the ancients as preferable to the moderns becauſe of | 
the great ſuperiority of their genius, or any of the com- 
mon topics made uſe of in the diſpute between them; 
we ſhall find the cauſe in the language, which by the KM 
natura make and ſtructure of their ſyllables and words, 
and the conſtruct ion of ſentences in the Latin tongue, was 
better adapted to harmony and numbers than any modern 
language ; | 
THe juſt and regulated quantity of their vowels, the 
various inflexions and terminations of their words, did not 
a little contribute, by their tuneable variety, to furniſh out 
great helps to the poet's art, in forming the cadence of 
their verles agrecable to the ſenſe of the words, as well as 
ſounding and pleaſing to the car. 
AGAIN, their Proſodia, though doubtleſs at firſt reduced 


into rules fromthe conſtant practice of good poets, when 
. once 
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once ſo regulated, was another conſiderable advantage they 


had over us. 


A due mixture of equality and variety, compoſe what 
we call harmony, Now by the help of their Pro/odia, 
the Romans did at the fame time vary thei: cadence, and 
yet brought all their verſes, that is, their Heroic, or Hex1- 
meter (as alſo their Pentamcter) verſes to the ſame pro- 
portion Of time. 

For example: Their Hexameter. verſe conſiſted of fix 
feet of Spondees or Dactyls, to te uſed at the poet's Jil- 
cretion z except that the fifth place was generally to have 
a Dact / l, that is a foot, or meaſure, cunſiſting of one 
long and two ſhort ſyllables ; and the ſixth place ſhould 
have a Spondee, or foot conſiſting of two long; though 
a Trochee, or ſoot couſiſting ot one long, and one ſhort 


"ſyllable, was alſo admitted. Ey this limitation, the poet 


was at literty to employ more or fewer ſyllables as he 
pleas d, and yet he need not alter, nay, cou'd not but keep 
the ſame meaſure and proportion of time. For the Spon- 
dee, of two long ſyllables, which is commonly mark'd, 
thus ( - - ) is equal in time, and ſhou'd be ſo pronounced, 
to the Dactyl, of one long, and two ſhort, mark'd thus 
(- v v ), So th t whethertie poet employ'd more Dactyls, 
or more Spondees, or an equal number of each, the quan- 
tity of time was {till the ſame, tho? the cadence was almolt 
infinitely, and conſequently molt agrecably varied and di- 
verſified. © I ſhall give an inſtance our of Virgil at one verſe 
with five Dactyls and one Spondee, and another of five 
Spondees and one Dactyl. The ſormer deſcribes the ſwift- 
neſs of a fine courſer; : 


Quadrupeldante u ſonia qua it | ung it | cã apum. 


The other expreſſes the flow rifing of the arm when the 
Cyclops lift up their great hammers, and the dead found 
it makes when they ſtrike the anvil : 


- Bs a i = — f ow an; & W — * 
Ali inlier [elſe nal ma wiibractil | tõllant. 


The Engliſh reader is to obſerve, that when a vowel in the 
end of a word, comes before a vowel in ih: beginning of the 
next word, the firſt vowel is cut off, that is, it loſes its ſound. 

| my A x 0- 
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ANOTHER advantage they had, was their Cæſuab; 
whereby cutting off the lait ſyllahle, or ſyllables, and 
Joining it to that of another, to make vp the feet of the 
verſe, all the words are connected, and as it were wrought 
into each other, o as to make up one harmony. This 
is evident from the foregoing verſes, as they ſtand barr'd 
of; but I ſhall ſubjoin rwo more from the ſame poet, 
in which the beauty of the Cæſura is more remarkable. 


Ille melas er rare hel ves nt\cernis & | I 
Ludere | que velllem cala\mo perl miſit a greſti. 


The voice indeed in pronouncing, diſtinguiſhes each of 
theſe feet, or meaſures; but it does not break off in the 
middle of a word, tho' at the end of a foot, and therc- 
fore it joins the preceeding foot with the following. To 
make the beauty of this connexion more ſenfible, one need 
only ſhew how difapreeable the want of it is, The reader 
may examine the following verſe, that has no Cæſura 
and try if he can find any harmony in it, though the qùan- 
tity of the ſyllables and number of the feet is according 
to rule. 


Rr 


t Urbem | fortem, | capit | nuper | fortior | hoſtis. 


ANOTHER advantage of the ancients over the mo- 
derns, is the variety of their meaſures, anſwerable to the 
ſeveral 'kinds of poetry. The majeftic gravity of the 
Hexameter agrees with the ſolemnity of the Epic, The 
ſoftneſs of the Pentameter, alternatively added to the 
Hexameter, fits that to the ſweetneſs of the Elegy. The 
Sapphic, Alcaic, and Phaleucian meaſures, c. mix'd to- 
gether, Feſt ſuir the muſica] and ſublime ſpirit ef Lyric 
poetry; whilſt the ſimplicity of the Iambic more nearly 
reſembling proſe, is peculiarly proper for the Stage. 
Tux moderns are deficient in moſt, or all of theſe re- 
ſpects. Our languages, the Engliſh in particular, has net- 
ther a determinate quantity of yowels, (we rather ſpeak- 
ing by accent) nor a ſufficient variety of inflexions and 
terminations : Beſides, our ſyllables are, for the greater 
part, but rudely join'd together, wherein abundance of 
har ſu 
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harſh "conſonants are crouded on each other with few 
vowels to ſound them, and even ſome of them are pre- 
poſterouſly cut off, which has made our language, almoſt 
a language of monoſyllables; ſo that without good care, 
as the Author of the Eſſay on Critici m ſhews, our verſes 
tun very heavily : | 


And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


= . As tothe meaſure of our verſes, the Heroick have five 
feet, conſiſting of two ſyllables each; ſo that hereby, in 
= ſpight of the Poet's Art, not only a monotony is introduced, 
which is aggravated by the rhyme, rather than mended ; 
but verſes of the ſame number of ſyllables, by the unto- 
wardneſs of our unaccountable accent, are frequently very 
= widely different in the times of their pronunciation, inſo- 
much that we want both the variety and equality of the 
ancients, Blank verſe has been invented probably to ob- 
= viate this monotony, by leaving out the rhime, that fetters 
opon the fancy: for I cannot but 4 that the priu- 
cipal reaſon why blank verſe is now only us'd in plays, is 
not becauſe, if skilfully managed, it wou'd not be as agree- 
able to the ear as rhyme, but becauſe the jingle of the 
E rhyme being ſomething muſical, and our verſe not havi 
much harmony without zhat, it has been found too har 
nz matter to be able to ſupply the want of it by the dig- 
nity of expreſſion, and ſuperior harmony of numbers. 
hour it may be objected to blank verſe, that though ie 
| leaves the Poet at liberty of running the ſenſe of one verſe 
into another, without being oblig'd to let that end with 
the ſecond line, as it ought always to do, either more or 
leſs compleatly in rhyme; yet this makes it too nearly re- 
_femble proſe, ſince it wants the ſupport of variety of num- 
bers, and equality of time as much as that which rhymes, 
the pauſe eſpecially at the end of each verſe being almoſt 
inſenſible; to diſtinguiſh which, rhyme ſeems to have been 
introduc'd. To prove the excellency of rhyme from its 
ntiquity, is ſtrangely abſurd ; all arts owing their im- 
provement and perfection to time: And the Romans 
might with as much reaſon have aſſerted the ſuperiority 
wor the Saturnian verſe to the Hexameter, becauſe it was 
Vo L. I. Js 2 of 
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of greater antiquity among them. Rhyme was certainly 
introduced by ignorant barbarous nations, whoſe manners 
were as unciviliz'd as their language was rude and un- 
harmonious. Nay, ſuch ill judges were they of harmony, 
that they were not content to ſupply the want of it by 
the jingle of ſingle and double rhynies in their own lan- 
guageg, but alſo introduced them into the Latin; and this 
for a while ſo much prevailed, that the true ancient verſi 
fication was loſt in it, and at length quantity became al- 
molt quite neglected. But a celebrated & French writer, 
who was no ſtranger to the Engliſh tongue, has high!y 
commended our Invento:s cf blank verſe, which, it we! 
ſupported by a fine ſtyle, and carefully varied by a good 
ear, as in Milton, he thinks much preterable to rhyme is 
Epick as well as Dramatick Poetry, It is frther urg'd by 
the advocates of our Engliſh Poetry, that it is not altoge- 
ther without quantity and numbers; for that our Heroick 
meaſure is almoſt the ſame with the Iambick of the anci- 
ents, Yet granting this, which may perhaps be juſtly 
queſtion'd, unleſs you ſubltitute accent in the place of 
quantity, we are little the better for it; ſince it is evident, 
that the Tambic foot, which conſiſts of a ſhort and long 


ſyllable, has not majeſty nor variety enough in its meaſure 8 


tc ſuit with Heroick poetry. 


Wir n theſe advantages it is not ſo ſtrange, methinks, | 8 


that the Romans were better able to make their words 
eccho to the ſenſe, than the moderns. It ſhould rather 
ſeem wonderful, that ſo few of them, beſides Virgil in | 
the Heroick, Horace in the Lyrick, and perhaps Tibullu, 
and ſometimes Ovid, in the Elegiac meaſures, have hit 


upon the true beauty of numbers; ſince it is very evicen!, 
that with much lets trouble, and leis conſtraint upon thei: 


expreſſions, they were able to give an harmonious and 
tuneable cadence to their verſes, If the Romans com- 
plain'd. as Cicero, Quintilian, Martial, and others did, ct | 


the poverty, heavineſe, and ſeverity of their language, it 
compar'd to the copiouſneſs, variety of numbers, and l. 


berty of the Greek; what mult we jay? who can but be 


enſible, that we are in all theſe reſpects (I ſpeak with rc 


- Mofieur Haet, Vide Huetiana, 
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lation to verification only) much more inferior to them, 
than for what we can find they were to the Greeks? of * 
' Whom Horace, having made the {ame complaint, ſays, 


Grajis ingenium, Grajis dedit ore rotundo 
Muſa lequi. De Art. Poetica, 


HiTnutRrTo we have conſider'd verſification only with 
reſpe& to the {ound, or muſical cadence of it, If we pro- 
ceed to the diſpoſition and ſtructure of the expreſſions, as 
fitted and adapted to the ſublime and figurative ityle, we 
= ſhall diſcover our weakneſs to be the tame, and their ad- 
K vantage equal. | ? 

Funke in language allow'd them, nay, it is one of its 
greateſt beauties, to invert the natural order of words in 
their proſe ; and verſe had always ſtill greater liberties, Of 
how great benefit this was to the beauty of ityle, the ad- 
mirable Milton was not inſenſible; though he has been 
moſt ſeverely cenſured by Dryden and others, for ſome 
lit erties he has taken this way in our language: Yet I 
am fully perſuaded his ſtyle would have fallen very ſhore 
of its preſent ſublime energy, had he not Leen ſo bold. 

InDdEED our want of inflextons and terminations, 
which we are forced to ſupply by an abundance of un- 
couth particles, will very rarely admit of theſe fre:doms,' 
without deſtroying the Syntax, or rendering the ſenſe 


„ SO 


"> 


f » 


er equivocal, Nor will our conſtruction admit of near that 
n variety that of the ancients does. The want of this, is 


no where more evident than in our tranſlations of the 
Pcets in general, but gil and Horace more particularly; 


„ it being impoſſible not only to hit their charming ard 
ir elegant ſtructure of words, but even juſtly to expreis the 
d full beauty of their ſentiments, and preſerve the firength 
1- of their figures in ſo poor a language as ours, or any mo- 
of dern language whatſoever, 
Sf ur 
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ST OCT IV. 


Of the Poetry of Style ; and that it is that alone, 
and good Verſification, which chiefly recom- 
meuds the Writings of the Pot rs. 


HIS may ſeem a ſtrange poſition : But if the Rea- 
der has- attentively conſidered the power of num- 
bers, as we have already pointed it out to his notice, and 
-withal the commanding force of a noble and figurative 
ſtyle, imployed to ſupport and i!luſtrate the fineſt and moſt 
affecting ſentiments, for which all the treaſures of nature 
are ſearch'd rifled by the skilful Artiſt, the better to 
work upon our affections, and excite our paſſions, and at the 
ſame time reflects how much we are influenced and ſway- 
ed by thoſe paſſions and affections, I doubt not but he will 
ſoqn be brought to lay aſide bis prejudice, and confeſs, 
with me, that the generality of Readers converſe with 
Poets much leſs for inſtruction than . entertainment, I 
ſhall inſtance only in Virgil, as that may ſeem to make 
molt agairſt me. 
Leer the Criticks ſay what they pleaſe, the conduct 
and execution of the whole, together®with the true and 
zuſt proportion of the deſign, and the apt connexion and 
regular harmony of the ſeveral parts of an Epick Poem, is 
What few are judges of, and fewer take the pains to en- 
quire into and examine; and I dare affirm, that, in ge- 
neral, where there are no groſs errors, no plaring faults to 
diſguſt us at firſt view in this part, that it is 2 — of 
verſification and ſtyle that charms and delights us, and ex- 
cites cur admiration of the Author. We cannot better il- 
luſtrate this matter, than by a ſhort compariſon of the 
* Georpicks and Æneid. How: jejune a ſubject is that of the 
former, for the generality of Readers? and though delign- 
edly written for the inſtruction of his countrymen, by 
"rgil, who can read it- with that view among us? and 
yet it has been the delight and admiration of perſons of 


tzoog taſte in all ages ſince. What other probable reaſon 
can 
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can be aſſign'd for this, but the beauty of the ſtyle, and. 
the incomparable harmony of his numbers ? 

Bu T whilſt that continues to pleaſe, as whatever is. 
harmonious and beautiful naturally will, the Georgicks cannot... 
want admirers, even to the preferring of it, how abſurd- 
ly we ſhall ſee hereafter, to the ZEnerd. 

I T is no news to find a man acting contrary to his. 


| judgment, when biaſs'd by ſenſe and inclination, This. 


was the caſe of a late writer, who has taken ſome pains. 
to magnify the Georgicks, at the expence of the ZEreid.. 
The Reader will find his notions reſuted in our life of 
Virgil. Here I ſhall only ſhew ſome of the grounds of 
his errour, which ſeems principally to be drawn from this 
truth; that though we allow inſtruction to be the prin- 
cipal aim and deſign of Poetry, yet it is to be conveyed in ſo 
delightſul a manner that the real end not appearing, man- 
kind may be inſenſibly wrought to approve and imirate 
thoſe virtues, and condemn and avoid thoſe vices, which 
make up the moral of the Poem. Now a good Poet, , 
the worſe. materials he imploys, the more art he will uſe 
in ſetting them off, This was Virgil's misfortune in his 
Georgicks ; but by the force of his genius he has ſo con- 
cealed the defect of his ſubject, as juſtly to render him- 
ſelf the object of admiration to all future ages: His Zxeid : 
having a nobler ſubject, did not require thele nicer ſtrokes 
of his Art in every part of it; the pomp of ſtyle, - and 
magnificence of nurnbers, being, improper in ſome places,” 
and needleſs in others. For this reafon, it is no wonder 
if the-ſtyle of the Georgicks, in the main, ſeems more 
finiſh'{d than that cf the ZZncid; where the Poet ſeems 
fometimcs. purpoſely to have deſcended from the ſublime : 
ot his ſubject, to common and familiar compariſons, tor 
the relief of the Reader, and perhaps his own too. Thus 
{ome great maſters have affecd, in their fineſt pieces, to 
darken their ſhades, and leſſen the glaring beauties of their 
colouring. Ambiricſa recidet ornamenta, ſays Horace of a 
ood PFet., However, from thc above mention'd maxim, 
tome, both ancients and moderns, have falſely concluded, 
that pleaſure was the only aim of Poets. Others again, 
having too ſteict a notion cf truth, have concluded, that 
inſtruction founded vpon fiction, was neither of equal 
23 efticacy - 
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officacy nor dignity with that which is built upon truth. 

Were it not for delight in Poetry, ſay they, what Poem 

could pretend to an cqual ſhare of merit with an indifte- 

rent Hiſtory 2 I ſhall refer the Reader for the refutation of 
this notion, to Bo/z: on Epick Poctry, and to the life of 
Virgil, where we hive treated this point at large. The 

contrary, however, is evident from this one hiſtorick truth, 

namely, that the wiſe men of all ages, being convinced of 
this ſtrong inclination in mankind to pleaſure, have, in or- 

der to wia their ſavage minds to virtue, and engage them 

to comply with the ſevcral duties of a civil life, couch'd 
their precepts of philoſophy and religion under the veil of 
Poetry: For verſiſication, according to the teſtimony of 

Strabo, and others among the ancients ot unqueſtionable 

credit, was uſed long before Proſe: And accordingly we 

find in Greece, that though Poetry had received its per- 

tection under Homer, yet it was not till ſome ages after, 

that Iſcrates began publickly to teach the beauties of ora- 

tory and polite writing in Proſe, inſomuch that the hiſto- 
Ties of tlie earlier times were written in Verſe; which 
indeed imprinted the various Matters of fact more eaſily 
in their memories, and conveyed the vrhole more agree- 
nbly to the minds of men. Thus ancizntly Poets were 
both prieſis and philoſophers; or, if you will, the ktter 
inrented and culrivated this art to win their fellow crea - 
turcs to religion, l.umanity, and virtue. 

PERFECTION is to be aimed at in Poetry and Paint- 
ing; and Horace, as well as other great Criticks, allows no 
medium in theſe Arts. Of the former he expreſsiy tells ue, 
that being at firſt invented to pleaſe, if it falls never ſo little 
ſhort of perfection, it is bad, and to be condemn'd, 


—— Nlediocribus efſe poetis 
Non Dii, non hommes, non conceſſere Columns, 
And again, | 
Animis natum invdentumque Poema juvandis 
Si paulum ſummo deceſſit, vergit ad imum. Art. Poet. 


Now it is evident, that according to this rule, that 
Poem will in general meet with the moſt favourable re- 


ception in the world, which has the ſeweſt faults, and 
5 thoſe 
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thoſe the leaſt obvious: And thus the Georgicks by ſome 


of each, ſuitably to their fubjeRs, has as much perfection 
as any human compoſition ſeems capable of; and that is 
what is principally to be conſidered, as making the chief 
merit of the Georgicł, and falling moſt under the notice of 
the generality of Readers, who are nat fo univerſally ca- 


pable of looking into the plan, diſpoſition, harmony of 
characters, and fable of an Epick Poem, like the Aeid; 


for theſe cannot come under the cognizance of their ſenſes 


or imagination, ſuch a knowledge, on the contrary, being 


the reſult ofa judicious inquiry. Thus perſons of no- 
talte in painting, may be charm'd with the bright colour- 
ing of a landichape, and ignorantly prefer it to a fine 
hiſtory-piece ; and Teniers or Bruget paſs with: thera for 
better Painters than Raphael or Le Brun. 


?—— 


eren 


Whether Genius is requiſite to the forming a fine 
Style, and how far that and Art contribute to 
the making a great Por; with a farther 
Enquiry into that Pueſtion ſtarted in the 
Beginuing of this Diſcourſe, Whether great 
Genius's want the Aſſiſtance of favourable 


Times, or find Means of exerting themſelves - 


in the worſt ? 


V J E had before obſerved, that conſidering the adran- 


tages they had in their language, it was a Won- 


der no more among the Roman, ſhould ſucceed in a god 


ſtyle and verſification. It is allowed, that tke invention 
in Poetry requires genius, and correcting wants judgment 


and application; but few imagine them both neceſlary to 


form à good ſty le. Yet that it is fo, ſeems evident from 


this, thagngne but the greateſt genius's ever ſucceeded ſo as 


to be mals herein. Virgil and Horace are the two great- 
ct genius's among the Roman Poets, and they only at- 


C4 | tained 


came to be thought preferable to the ZEneid, The ſtyle 


— 


| 
| 
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tained to the perfection of ſtyle. Yet Claudian's genius 
perhaps led him to Poetry as much as Virgil's; but he 
wanted judgment, Statins too had his ſhare of both, but 
fell ſhort in each of theſe qualifications. Claudian's ver- 
Gfication is always ſmooth and flowing, and therefore 
faulty; variety as well as equality being eſſential to truo 
harmony. Szatius's numbers, though varied more than 
Claudiax's, ate not always adapted to the ſubject ; creep- 
ing ſometimes where they ſhould riſe, and ſwelling where 
they ſhould be low. The ſentiments and expreſſions are 


in like manner faulty in the two Poets: Claudian is too, 


florid, and exhauſts his ſubject, overcharging his deſcripti- 
ons; Statius runs too much on purſuit ot the ſublime, 
which in bim is commonly falſe, and, like a wandring 
light, leads him out of his way at leaſt, if not into a bog. 
So that I think what Horace truly ſays of Poetry in gene- 
ral, may hitly be apply'd to the ſtyle and verlification in 


particular. 


— Ego nec fludium ſme divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit ingenium video, Hor. Art. Poet. 


Tr1s paſſage naturally leads me to reſume the queſtion 
propos'd in the former part of this Introduction, namely, 
Whether Genius requires the concurrence of happy times, or 
abhether a skilful artiſt will always find means of exerting 
himſelf in the worſt? Some examples I know may be 
brought in favour of the latter opinion, and we there in- 
Nanc'd in ſome of the greateſt Poets, both ancient and 
modern ; yet we might poſlibly except againſt moſt of 
them, if it is aſſerted that they met with no encourage- 
ment when they gave proofs of their genius : Suitable I 
will not fay it was; but where there is abſolutely none at 
all given, be the force of the Poet's genius never ſo great, 
I fay he will do little towards it's perfection. So that the 
reverſe of this, as Martial maintain'd, will with more 


probability hold true, That the Patron never wants a Poet. 


Sint Mecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones. a 
Though 
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Though this too taken in its full extent, is perliaps 
equally falſe; for it may juſtly be doubted, whether i 
there were many Mecenas's, there would be as many Fir- 
gils, Nature does not ſeem to act always with the ſame ' 
vigovr, and there are many other cauſes that muſt co- 
operate to form a firſt-rate Genius. One neceſſary to this 
purpoſe, ſeems a flouriſhing State; another no leſs re- 
quiſite, is an Ape: that has a taſte for polite Learning. 
Homer ſeems - a great objection to what we have here 
advanced; and this-makes me think that he muſt bara 
been preceeded by ſeveral in Poetry among the Greeks, or 
he had never brought it to that perfection it now has in 
his works, © Ariſtotle, in his Poeticks, is of this opinion, 
and I think mentions ſome that had gone belore Homer in 
his Art. Among the Romans, it is evident, our rule holds 
good, polite Learning and the Empire being in their le- 
ridian when Horace and Virgil appeared. And we may 
add the ſame of France, during the late King's reign, and 
of Italy, under Leo X. On the other hand it is not to 
be dented, that. though the times may not be altogether 
ſo favourabie, a great Genius may puſh forward, and at 
length diſpel the dark clouds that for a while obſcured and 
concealed his merit. So true is that ſaying of the Poet's 
even in this reſpect, | 


Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. 


Many have imagined Wit to be the peculiar growth” 
of ſome countries, as of Greece in particular ; all Arts be- 
ing faid to be the product of that happy climate. But it 
this were general, and in common to all Greece, why” 
ſhould Athen alone abound with ſo many Poets, Orators, 
Hiſtorians, and Philoſophers, whilſt the reſt have but 
poorly furniſhed their quota? The climate of Athens was 
not peculiarly good above all others of the ſame country. 
Sparta for inſtance, ſituated in the moft delightful pro- 
vince of Greece, on the banks of the Furotas, could not 
be ſaid to be inferior to the former in this reſpect. We' 
muſt therefore look for thoſe moral cauſes ariſing from the 
nature of each ſtate, which made Arts and Learning flou- 
riſh in the one, and Sobriety, Diſcipline, and Valour in the 

Or: other. 
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other. Whereas Thebzs, though in ſo bad an air as to 
become a Proverb, Craſſo Bœotum in aere natus, ® 
vulgarly ſignifying a dull Fellow, yet had an Amphios BM 
and a Pindar, as well as a Hercules and a Bacchus; and 
in latter times an Epaminondas, who was as fine a Scho- 
lar, Gentleman, Soldier and Stateſman, as any Athens 
ever boaſted. And yet one would think there muſt be 
ſomething more than ordinary, that made the Athenians © 
for many years ſo remarkable for their Politeneſs ang 
Wir, above the reſt of their countrymen. 5 
Tuts ſeems chiefly, if not entirely, to depend on 
moral cauſes. The nature of the Arhenian government Hi 
gave great encouragement to arts and ſciences : Being a 
democracy, eloquence conſequently rais'd a Man to the MF 
greateſt dignities and employments ; and the Demagogues 
ftudying in all things to comply with the humour of the 
people, and ingratiate themſelves with them, failed not to 

propoſe ſuch laws as might divert them, at certain ſeaſons, 
with ſhews and ſpectacles of all kinds. Thus Poctry ang 
her ſiſter Artz, being now become ſubſervient to the ad. 
miniſtration, ky contributing to the publick diverſion and 
entertainment, could not fail to meet with proper en- 
"couragement, And when a good taſte was once eſtabliſhed MF 
among them, Learning in all its branches, daily grevv 
more flouriſhing. And their Countrymen for. the mo!: 
part, as well as the Romans afterwards, inſtead of 11- 
valling them herein, gave them ſtill more encouragement 
to make greater improvements of all kinds, by flocking 
to this City for inſtruction, and ſending their youth hither 
tor education, rendring it thereby the publick univerſity 
of the world. Thus I think it evidently appears, that 
moral cauſes have the greateſt ſhare in making arts flouriſh 
in any nation. But to purſue the point ye: further; if 
natural cauſes had the greateſt influence, is the climate 
of Greece ſo. changed and altered noxw-a-days, that it can 
produce no more genius's of note ? Will not the dceay 
and ruin of Arts there be univerſally aſcribed to the ty- 
ranny of the Twrkiſh government, which keeping the 
Greeks in abje& ſlavery, aud diſcouraging learning even 
in the profeſſurs of the eſtabliſhed religion, conſequently 
affords not the leaſt opportunity, much lefs any incite- 
| | ,” ment 
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ment to excel this way? Indeed the revival of Arts in 
the weſtern world puts it beyond all doubt, that moral 
cauſes contribute moſt to the perfection of genius, and 
the progreſs. of learning. Will any reaſonable perſon ſay, 
it was the want of gen'us in all thoſe that lived among 
us, from the fifth to the fifteenth century, which during 

this long interval, made all thoſe Arts at a ſtand, and left 
the world to be over-run with barbarity, ſuperſtition and 


ignorance? Sure Nature proceeds in a more equal courſe, 


and where the neceſſary moral cauſes concur to ſhew them, 
produces in all countries, and at all times, perſons endued 
with fine genius and excellent wits, It was the taking 
of Cenſtantmople by the Turk;, and the ruin of the Grecian 
Empire, that drove out of their country a Set of learned 
and ingenious men, who molily reſorted to Itah; and 
being there neceſſitated to communicate their knowledge 
for ſubſiſtance, diſpeiled thoſe clouds that had ſo long 
darkned Mens underſtandings. Leo X, being a Prince 
of ſome Jearning and good parts, encouraged his country- 
men to embrace the opportuuityz and under his influ- 
ence ſo great a progreſs was made, that in a ſhort time, 
learning in all its branches was cultivated to a degree of 

erfection, which in ſome reſpects has not been ſurpaſſed, 
if equalled, by after ages. I fall conclude this ESsSsA x, 
with that beautiful paſſage relating to our preſent Subject, 
in the Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


Learning and Rome alike in empire grew, 

And Arts ſſ ill follow'd where her eagles flew. 
From the fame toes, at laſt, both felt their doom, 
And the ſime age ſaw Learning fall, and Rome. 
With tyranny then ſuperſtition join'd, 

As that the body, this enſlav'd the mind; 
Much was believed, but little underſtood, 

And to be dull. was conſtru'd to be good; 

A ſecond deluge Learning thus O'er · ran, 

And the Monk, finiſh'd what the Goths began. 


= 


At length Eraſinus, that. great injur'd name, 
(The glory of th: prieſthood, and the ſname!) 
| Stemm'd 
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Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. 


But ſee! each Muſe, in Leo's golderi days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her. wither'd bays ! 
Rome's ancient Genius, o'er its ruins ſpread, = 
Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev'rend head ! 
Then Sculpture and her fiſter Arts revive ; 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to, live ; 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple rang; 
A Raphael painted, and a + Vida ſang | 


+ M. Hieronymus vida, F Cremons, an excellent I atin Poet, 
who wrote an Art of Poetry in Verſe. He flouriſhed in the Tims 
of Leo X. þ | . 


T H E 


EUCRKRETIUS 


HrUSs LucreTtivs Carvs was a 
native of Rome, of the noble and antieng 
family of the LucrET1, though Hiltory 
has left us no account of his parents. 
He was born about twelve Years after 
Cicero, in the Conſulſhip of Liciniu: 
Craſſus and Mutius Scevola in the Year 
of Rome 656. It is high'y probable, that his parents, ob- 
ſerying the fine bent of his Genius, and the Progreſs he 
had already made under his Maſters, ſent him for his far- 
ther improvement, to Athens; where, at that time, the 
Epicurean philoſophy was in great repute, and flourifhed 
under thoſe great men Zeno and Phædrus, both of which 
Cicero in his philoſophical writings has mentioned with 
honour, And we read in his epiftles, that M. Brutus 
heard them, and became a follower ot. this Se& ; which 
Atticus had done ſome time before, as appears from the 
elegant account of his Lite by Corn. Nepos. 

Ir is remarkable, that in this age the men of the firſt 
quality and moſt diſtinguiſhed merit in Rome, gave very 
much into this Sect; as ſome did into that ot the __ 
whi 
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which in Nero's time was grown the moſt conſiderable, 
We may farther obſerve on this occaſion, that controver- 
ſhes between thoſe of different Sets, were carried on 
with vigour enough on both ſides, but without animoſity 
and bitterneſs: they rallied one another ſmartly, but gen- 
teely; and were good friends, though of different opinions. 
And, notwithſtanding our ſuperior means of information ; 
from Scripturs may juſtly make us deſpiſe, as well as 74 
abominate, the Epicurean Principles: thoſe Philoſophers 
were noble enquirers into the works of nature, free from 
paſſion and prejudice, and men of ſtrict morals, endea- ? 
vouring after happineſs, by acquiring a ſ:ttled tranquillity 
of Mind. This they imagined belt attainable by a ſtrong 
and rational contempt of human greatneſs. And it was 
ſo noble a motive that drew men of Atticus and Brutus's 
virtue and integrity to fall in with their opinions, and em- 
brace their — 4x8 | 
/ LucreTius having throughly imbibed them during his 
ſtay at Athens, it is no wonder if we hear little of him 
*rili alter he had been ſome time married; when, as 
ſome iy, his wiſe gave him a philtre or love-pation, 
which failed in what it was intended for, and drove him 
to diſtraction. Whether this Account be true, or that 
he became diſturbed in mind another way, fo far is cer- 
tain, it was during ſome Jucid intervals from his diſtem- 
per, that he compoſed the Poem we have of his, about the 
nature of things. He had coatrafted a large acquiintance 
and familiarity with many great men of his time, and 
particularly a great Intimacy with Memmut, a Perſon of 
extraordinary merit, who then made a good figure in the 
commonwealth, Lucnetius has celebrated him in his 
works, which are inſcribed to him: But what rendered 
his patron ſo amiable to cur Author, could not protect 
him from the diſgrace that overtook him and ſome other 
perions of diſtinction, who, being accuſed of canvaſiin 
and bribery for the Conſolſhip, were condemned — 
baniſhed for it. This accident our Poet is ſaid to have 
taken ſo much to heart, that it ſias been generally looked 
upon as the principal cauſe of his death, which was vio- 
leat: for, growing melaacholy and weary of life, and 
his diſtemper daily increaſing upon him, he put aa er 
do 
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to both, probably in a raging fir, in the third Coaſuldup 
of Pompey, the year of Kome 7o1, when he was about 
forty four years of age. 

His Poem ſeems to have been finiſhed before he died; 
but, it being left ſomewhat incorrect, Cicero, who had a 
great value for him, reviſed it. It was a work alvrays 
eſteemed by the Ancienis; and the Author, though he had 


many excellent Pocts cenempo yy with him, vas al- 


lowed to exceed them all in purity of {tile and ſublimity 
of thought. Ovid's opinion was, that his work would 
lire *cll the diſſolution of all things: 


Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dis. 


And Statius ſeems to acknowledge all the dignity and 
merit of this writer, when in the compliment he pays 
to Lucan's memory, ſpeaking of the Poets that would 
give place to him, he calls it the ſublime rage of the 
earned LUCRET1Us. 


Doc furor arduns Lucreti. 


uintilian indeed acknowledges him to be a very elegant 
Author in his way, but thinks him a little difficult; 
which ſome Commentators granting, ſay it is the neceſ- 
fary conſequerce of his phi oſophical iubject. Others 
alter Quintilian's expreſſion, and are for ſolving the Diffi- 
culty by putting diſfuſili in the place of difficiles, This 
indeed ſeems a more reaſonable cenfure, fince it is ob- 
ſervable of Lucnkrius, that (perhaps the better to incul- 
cate ſome important points in his doctrine) he frequently 
repeats the ſame lines, and ſometimes paſſages, in diffe- 
rent parts of the Poem. 

Tux great exce'lency of his ſtyle evidently appears from 
hence, that Virgil, the moſt correct of all wiiters, has 
frequently uſed and imitated his expreſſions. Some Au- 
thors aflure us, that 1,ucrtT1us died the fame day the 
latter was born: But this is a great Miſtake, for at that 
time Virgil was purſuing his ſtudies at Milan. However, 
from this imaginary circumſlance, thoſe that believed _ 

| | 7. 
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Pythagorean ſyſtem, pleaſed themſelves with a fiction. 
that the ſame ſublime {pirit of Poetry that firſt diſcovered 
itſelf in Ennius, being improved in LuckeT1vs, came to 
its perfection in Virgil; that is to ſay, one foul informed 
them all. And thus far is true, that Lucrertivs's dition 


is ſo pure and elegant, and his verfification, where the 


ſubject gives him the leaſt ſcope, ſo noble and ſounding, 
and his ſentiments: ſo truly poetical, that we may ven- 
ture to ſay, Poetry muſt have declined among the Romans, 
had any but Virgil ſucceeded him. It muſt be granted, 
Virgil has in one reſpect ſtudied mankind-better than Lu- 
CRETIUS, and has artfully given his Georgicks ſo many 
imbelliſnments, to humour that inclination ſo inkerent 
to our nature, of preferring pleaſure to profit. And the 
| conſequence has been anſwerable; for whereas many read 
the Georgicks for their entertainment only, without ever 
thinking of the ſubject; few read Luck ETIUs, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſublimity of his genius, the boldneſs of his 
expreſſion, and other Excellencies they allow him, but for 
their inſtruction, How much his ſubject wanted to be 
recommended by his art, he was pretty ſenſible; and 
therefore, though with too ſparing a hand, beſtowed on 
it ſome admirable poetical graces to recommend it, as 
we ſhall have more occaſion to take notice of in the ſe- 
quel: But moſt are inclined to think the Philoſopher too 
often got the better of the Poet. Virgil was too judicious 
not to obſerve this deſect; and accordingly has moſt art- 
fully dreſt up the didactick parts of his Poem with ſuch 
magnificence, that the reader (whoſe attention hereby is 
always kept awake) with. ſecret pleaſure, finds himſelf in- 


ſenſibly inſtructed, without diſcerning the channel through 


which the precepts are conveyed to him, In the follow- 
ing paſſage LucreT1vs gives, us the reaſon of the diffi- 
culty of making his ſubject agreeable in verſe, We may 
alſo obſerve, how handſomely he makes the motive of 
his undertaking ſc hard a task, to be his affection to 
Memmius, Which looks like a more generous principle 
than the commoy one of reputation. Lib. I. ver. 136, 


Nec me animus fallit, Grazorum obſcura reperta 
Difficile inluſtrare Latinis verſibus eſſe, 
(Malta 
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(Multa novis verbis præſertim cum ſit agendum,) 
Propter egeſtatem lingue, & rerum novitatem; 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, & ſperata voluttas 
Suavis amicitie, quemvis perferre laborem 

Suadet, & inducit nocteis vigilare ſerenas, 
Ouarent em dictis quibus, & quo carmine demum 
Clara tuæ poſſim pra pandere lumina menti. 


on 


Im ſenſible the Latin is too poor 
To equal the vaſt riches of the Grecian ſtore: 
New matter various nature ſtil] affords, 
And new conceptions ſtill require new words. 
Yet in reſpect to you, with great delight, 
No labour I refuſe, but God the night, 
Lab'ring fit numbers, and fit words to find, 
To make things plain, and to inliruct your mind. 
; CREECH, 


— Tax reaſon of his recommending his Precepts by the 
XX Larmony of his verſe, he thus agreeably illuſtrates; 


Nam veluti pueris abſyathia tetra medentes, 
Cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci fla voque liquore, 

Ut puerorum ætas improvida ludificetur 
Labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 
Abſynthi laticem 


—  — For, as phyſicians uſe, 

In giving children draughts of bitter juice, 

To make them take it, tinge the cup with ſweet, 

To cheat the lip, this firſt they eager meet, 

And then drink on and take the bitter draught. 
| 'REECH, 


Ariftotle having laid it down as a maxim, that all 
Poetry, ſhould be an imitation of ſome action, (meaning 
the Epick and Dramatick) ſome have abſurdly taken. this 
in ſo ſtrict and comprehenſive a ſenſe, as to take in all 
kinds under this rule, and exclude thoſe, whoſe Writings 
are not conformable to it, from the claſs of Poets. Were 
it to hold good, Heſiod and Virgil's Georgicks, not to name 

F, | many 
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many more of the belt compoſitions of the Ancients, 


muſt be rejected and condemned with Lucretius, Be- 
ſides, all Poets pretending to inſtruct, to do it agreeably, 


is declared by a great Critick and Poet to be the perfection 


of good writing. 
Omne tuiit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulci. 


Tur fame Author has again confined the name not to 
the Epick and Dramatick Writers only, but extended it to 
all ſuch, whole genius, invention, and matterly ſtyle dy. 
ſerves it. 


Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior atque os, 


Magna ſonaturum des nominis hujus honorem. 
| Hor. Art. Poet. 


Bur it we examine ſome paſſages of this Author.s 
writing, we ſhall ſoon diſcover the Poet, and repret that 
ſo noble a Muſe ſhould labour under ſo barren a ſubject. 

Wuo can read the invocation without being {entity 
touched with that exquilite pleaſure, which alone is to be 
Hund in the reading of good Poets? How ſmoothly hie 
numbers flow, whilſt he deſeribes the effects of love and 
concord, which he und.:ltands by the Name of Venn, 
whom he invokes : 


Te dea, te ſugiunt venti, te nubila cœli 
Adventumque tuum ; tibi ſuaves dædala tellns 
Submittit t tibi rident æquora ponti; 
Placatumque nitet diſfiſo lumine cœlum. 

Nam ſimul ac ſpecies patefadta eſt verna diet; 
Et reſerata viget genitalis aura favoni, 

Aeriæ primum volucres te, Diva, tuumque 
Significant initum perciſſa corda tua vi: 

Inde ſeræ pecudes perſultant pabula leta, 

Et rapidos tranant amnes: ita capta lepore 
Tllecebriſque tuis ommis Natura animartum 

Te ſequitur cupide quo quamque inducere pergis. 
Denique per maria ac montes, fluvio que rapaces 
Frondiferaſque domos avium, campoſque virentes 
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omni us incutiens blandum per pedtus amorem, 


- muy | | 
„ Hu, ut cupide generatim ſecla propagent. 
na Que quoniam rerum naturam {oly gunernas, 
12 Nec ſine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 
4 Exoritur; neque fit lætum, neque amabile quicquam 


55 Te ſoctam ſiudeo ſeribendis verſſbas . Lib. i. Ver. 6. 


At thy approach, great Goddeſs, ſtraight remove, 
Whatever things are rough, and foes to love: 

The clouds diſperſe, the wirds moſt ſwiftly waſte, 
And rev'rently in murmurs breathe their laſt: 

The earth with various Art (for thy warm powers 
That dull maſs feels) puts forth her gaudy flowers : 
The rougheſt fea puts on ſmooth looks, and ſmiles ; 
The well-pleas'd Heav'n aſſumes a brighter ray 

At thy approach, and makes a double day: 

When firſt the gentle ſpring begins t'inſpire 
1 Soft wiſhes, melting thoughts, and gay deſire, 
= And warm Favoniu, fans the am'rous fire. 

; Firſt through the birds thy active flame does move, 

' of Who with their mates fit -down, and ſing, and love; 
They greedily their tuneſul Voice employ, 
At thy approach, the Author of their joy, 
Each beaſt forgets his rage, and entertains 
A ſofter fury through the flow'ry phains: 
Then rapid ſtreams, thro' woods and ſilent groves, 
With wanton play, all run to meet their loves: 
Whole nature yields to thy ſoſt charms, the ways 
Thou lead'ſt, ſhe following. ergerly obeys. 
Acted by the kind principles thou doſt inſuſe, 
Each bird and beaſt endeavours to produce 
His kind; and the decay ing world renews. 
Thee, nature's pow'rful ruler, without whom 
Nothing that's lovely, nothing gay, can come 
From darkſome Chaos deep and ugly womb. 
Thee, now I ſing of nature, I muſt chuſe 
A Patron for my verſe —— CREECH, 
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A little lower the God of War is deſcribed forgetting, 
in his Embraces of Venus, all his rage and violence. The 
picture is ſo lovely, and the colouring ſo ſtrong, Yoo 
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would think you ſaw him lying as the Poet has repre- 
ſented it. The Poet prays for the peace of his country, 
that was then diſtracted with civil broils and domeſtic; 
diſſentions. In order to which, alluding to the familiarity 
between Mars and her, he intreats Venus . to exert her 
power over her Laver. 


Effice ut interea fera manera militiai 

Per maria ac terras omnes ſopita quieſcant. 

Nam tu fola fotes tranquilla pace juvare 

Mortales, quoniam belli fera manera Mavcrs 
Armipotens regit, in gremium qui ſæpe tuum fe 

Rejucit, æterno devinctus ⁊ulnere amoris: 

Atque ita ſu piciens tereti cervice repoſta 

Paſcit amore avidos inhians in te, Dea, vin: 

Eque tuo pendet reſupini ſpiritus ore. Lib. i. Ver. 30. 


Let war's tumultucus noiſe and labours ccaſe, 

Let earth and ſea enjoy a ſolid peace: 

Peace is thy gitt alone, for furious Mars 

The only Governour and God of wars, 

When tir'd with heat and toil, does oft reſort 

To talc the pleaſures of the Paphian count; 

Where on thy boſom he ſupinely lies, 

And greedily drinks love at both his eyes: 

Till quite o'ercome, ſnatching an cager kiſs, 

He haſtily goes pn to greater bliſs. CREECH 


THe ingenious Poet bids her. chuſe a time when the 
enamoured Deity could refuſe her nothing. He then ſub- 
joins the reaſons that particularly reſpe& his work and his 
patron ; why he thus intreats for his country's peace, the 
improvements of arts and ſciences, being hardly attainable 
but in times of publick tranquillity, when the Profeſſors 
thereof are protected and enccuraged. 


Circumfuſa ſuper, 4 ore loquelas 

Funde, petens flacidant Romanis, incluta, pacem 

Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore miquo 

Poſſumus æquo animo, nec Memmi clara propago : 

Talibus in rebus cammuni deeſſe ſaluti, Lib. i. Ver. £ — 
ou 
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Thou, midſt his ſtrict embraces, claſp thy arms 
About his neck, and call forth all thy charms; 
Careſs with all thy ſubtle arts, become 
A flatterer, and beg a peace for Rome. 
For midſt rough wars, how can Verſe ſmoothly flow; 
Or in ſuch ſtorms the learned Laurel grow ? 
How can my Memmius have time to read, 
Who by his anceſtors fam'd plory led 
To noble actions, muſt eſpoule the cauſe 
Of his dear Country's liberty and laws? Crxtecga, 


Ir had been happier for Aſemmius not to have had his 
country's welfare fo much at heart; and though his ba- 
niſhment procured him liberty enough afterwards to at- 
tend to the Epicurean Philoſophy, it was not ſuch as our 
Author defired: For if he complains of the difficulty of 
writing whilit his country was in confuſion and diſtreſs, 
how much worſe muſt it be to his patron, to have his 
days imbittered with the fad remembrance of his afflicted 
country, and his own unjuſt condemnation ? | 

PERHAPS the Reader may, by this time, te curious 
to know who this Memmius was, for whom LocxgErius 
had fo ſincere an affection. He was deſcended of one of 
he moſt ancient families in Rome, being one of thoſe that 
Virgil has immortalized in his Æneid, deriving them 
from Mneſteus, one of the principal Trojans that accom- 
panied Ænueas into [taly. 


Mox Italus Mnefleus, genus à quo nomine Memmi. 
| Vins. En. Lib. 5. 


Tuis C. Memmius had been Prætor of Bitiynia, and 
upon his return was accuſed of nine miſdemeanors by 
Ceſar to the people, but acquitted, and afterwards grew 
very intimate with him: He was alſo Tribune of the 
people, when among others he accuſed Rabirtus, in whole 
defence Cicero made the _— we have under that 
name,* Cicero gives him t rater of a great ſcholar, 
but moſt skilled in the Greek Evarnjng, an ingenious and 
good Orator, and maſter of a polit&ealy ſtyle; ſo that if 


he - 


Cie. Lib. de Clar. Orat. ad Brumm. 
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he fell ſhort of perfection in ſome re{j; es, it was no: 
for want of parts, but application. He was alſo ſome- 
thing of a Poet; but A. Gel/zus reckons his verification 
harſh and unharmonious; Whick was the general fault of 
that age; LuckeTivs and Catullus being the firic that 
ſeem much to have ſtudied the variety and cad-nce of 
their numbers. * Cicero, in one of his I piſtles to Sul. 
pitins, tells us he was innocent, and had retired after 
his exile to Athens, from therce to Aityiene, and at [af 
ſettled at Patras, where he died not many years after hi!: 
zniſhment; that Epiille of Cicero having been wrote 
but ſeven years after that time, wherein he is ſaid to 
have been already dead. - 

LucRET1vs in the proſecution of his work, had fre- 
quently occalion to felute the opinions of ſuch as were 
contrary to his doctrine. It is worth the Reader's While 
to obſerve how handfomely he behaves himſelf on theſe 
occaſions, and how unwilling to detra& from the merit 
of his adverſary. This generoſity of mind appears in that 
paſſage, where being to oppoſe ſome notions advanced 
by Empedecles, he firlt gives him this fine character: For 
having occaſionally mentioned Sicily, he goes on, 


Que cum magna modis multis miranda videtur 
Centibus Numanis regio, viſendaque fertur 

Rebus opima bonis, multa munita virum vi: 

Nil tamen hoc habuiſſe viro præclarius in ſe, 

Nec ſanctum magis, & mirum, clarumve videtur. 
Carmina quin etiam divini pecloris eus 

Vociferantur, & ex ponunt præclara reperta, 

Ut vix humana videatur ſtirpe creatus. Lib. i. Ver. 727. 


This Iſle though with ſuch wondrous heights as theſe 

She calls forth travellers, and the curious pleaſe : 

Though rich with men and fruit, has rarely ſhown 

A thing more glorious than this ſingle one. 

His verſe compos'd of nature's works, declare 

His wit was ſtrong, and his invention rare; 

His Judgment=deep and ſound, from whence began, 

And juſtly too, to think him more than Man. 
CREECY, 


* Cic, Ep. Fam. L. 13. Ep. 20. ad S. Sulpitium. 
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T ſhall wave making many obſervations on the ſubject 
of his writings, which being philoſophical, does not ſo 
properly come under our notice: only it may be proper 


to obſerve, that his ſublime manner of treating it, has 


chalked out a nobler way to the perfection of the Epick 
ſtyle, than any of his predece ſſors; and which has hardly 
been tollowed by any bur Frgil. So that if he had not 


| embraced the philoſophy of Epicurus, vhich is in itſelt 


ſo contrary to all poetical inventions, he was endowed 
with a genius capable of the nobleſt compoſitions ; his 
works abundantly proving him poſſe ſſed of all the fire, 
the ſublimity and harmony of expreſſion, and dignity 


1 


of ſentiments, requiſite to adorn an Epic Poem, And 


the world has reaion to lament the unhappineſs of a di- 


Nemper, from whote intervals we have a work of o 
much fpirit. Belides, the uthappy times in which he 
lived, and his patron's baniſhment, were enough to make 


a man of his generous temper lay atide all thoughts of 


this nature, 

I proce:d to give ſome inſtances, by which the Reader 
will ſce how much the richneſs of his vein has got the 
better of the dryneſs of his ſubject. To begin with his 
deſcriptions, they are generally bold and expreſſive. and 
animated with the molt lively figures: as that of Sicily, 


Inſula quem Triquetri: terrarum geſt in oris ; 
Quam fluirans circum magnis amfraclibus æquor 
Ionmm glaucis adſpergit virus ab undis : 
Anguſioque fretu rapidum mare dividit undis 
Italie terrarum oras à finibns ejus ; 1 
Hic eſt vaſta Charybdis, & hic ZEtnea minantur 
Mur mura flammarum rurſum fe conligere in iras, 
Faucibus eruptos iteru m ut vis evernat ignei; 
Ad cœlumqus ferat flammat fulgura rurſum. 


Lib, I. Ver, 71 8. 


In fruitful Sicily, whoſe crooked ſides 7 
Th' Ionian waſhes with imperuaus tides, 5 
And a ſmall frith from ray divides. 


Here Sqlla raves, and fierce Charybilis roars, 
Beating with boiſt'rous waves the trembhng ſhores. 
1 HOES Here 
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Here preſs'd Enceladus with mighty loads, 
Vomits revenge in flames againſt the gods: 
Thro' Ztna's jaws he impudently threats, 
And thund'ring heaven with equal thunder beats. 5 
CREECH, 


Fus other of the calf facrific'd, and the dam's concern 
for the loſs, has likewiſe its beauties, being extreamly juſt 
and pathetical ; and it the Poet had ſought for embelliſh- 
ment, he might have plac'd..it in the firſt book, after he 
had deſcrib'd the cruel Greeks, ſacrificing Iphigenia to 
Diana; that is alſo very poetical, but too long to be 
quoted, | 
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Nam ſæpe ante deiim vitulus delubra decora 
Taricremas propter mattatus concidit Aras, 
' Sanguinis expirans calidum de pectore flumen, 
At mater viridis ſaltus orbata peragrans, , 
Linquit hum pedibus veſtigia preſſa biſulcis, 
. Omnia conviſcns oculis loca, ſt queat uſquam 
Conſpicere amiſſum aum; completque querelis 
' Frundiferum nemus ad{iſtens ; & crebra reviſit 
Ad ſtabulum, dejiderio perfixa juvenci: 
Nec teneræ ſalices, atque herbs rore vigentes, 
Fluminaque ulla queunt ſummis labentia ripis 
Oblectare enimum, ſubitamque averiere curam : 
Nec vitulorum alia ſpecies per pabula leta ö 
Dertvare queunt animum, curaque levare. Lib. II. v. 3522 
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For often, when an inn' cent heifer dies 

To angry Gods, a ſpotleſs ſacrifice; 

When all around ſhe ſheds atoning blood, 

And ſtains the altars with a purple flood : 

Her dam beats o'er the fields in wild deſpair, 

And wounds with loud complaints the tender air. 
Now here, now there, will run, and ſtill complain: 
Now leaves her flall, and then returns again. 
Mad for her young, ſhe ev'ry field does trace, 
With paſſionate eyes, ſhe viſits ev'ry place. 
No ſtreams, no flowers, her former great delizht, 
Cen raiſe, or quicken, her dead appetite: 


Allay 
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F Ally her grief, divert her pining care; 

Ard tho? a thouſand heifers ſhould appear 

More fat, more fair than her's, ſhe paſſes by, 

And looks on none, or with a {lighting eye. CREEQu. 


ne following ſhort deſcription of the ſhells that cover 

= the ſea-ſhore, is the more remarkably beautiful, as it is no 
extraordinary ſubje& for the Poet to diſplay his Art in; 
and is introduced only to illuſtrate a philoſophical notion 
of the Epicureans, that their imaginary Atoms are not all 
of the ſame configuration and ſhape. 


Concharumque genus parili ratione videmus 
Pingere telluris gremium, qua mollibus undis 
Littoris incurvi bibulam pavit æquor arenam. 

| Lib. II, v. 374; 


And ſo in ſhells, where waters waſhing o'er, 
With wanton kiſſes, bathe the am'rous ſhore. Carecn, _ 


\ Tut two laſt verſes, by their ſmooth and eaſy flow- 

= ing, ſeem almoſt, to convey to. the ear, the very ſound of 

= the waves gently daſhing againſt the ſhore. But his de- 

= ſcription of the plague at Athens, is the moſt finiſhed 

piece of Poetry in the work. The Author intending to 

© exert bimſelf in his laſt book, invokes the Muſe to alſiſt 

bim. AM 

72. 

Tu mihi ſupreme preſcripta ad candida calcts 

Currenti ſpat ium premonſira, callida muſa } 

Callicpe, requies hominum, diviimque voluptas : 

Te duce, ut inſignem capiam eum laude coronam. | 
Lib. IV. v. 91. | 


And you, my ſweeteſt Muſe, come lead me on, 

I'm eager, and 'tis time that I were gone: 

Come, lead me on, and ſhew the path to gain 

The race, and glory too, and crown my pain. Crxtcn, 


How terribly has he deſcribed its firſt coming, and 
NG 1 from Agypt? 
YoL. I. 2 


Hee 
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Hae ratio quondam morborum, & mortifer eſius 
Finibu Cecropits frneſtos reddidit agros, 

:Paſtavitq; vias, exhauſit civibus urbem. 

Nam penitus veniens Ægypti e finibus ortus, 

Aera permenſus mullum, campoſq; natantes, | 
Jncubuit tandem populo Pandionts, — Lib. VI. v. 1136. 


A plague, thus rais'd, laid learned Athens waſte; 
Throꝭ every ſtreet, thro? all the town it paſs d, 

; *Blaſting both men and beaſt with poisnous wind; 
Death fled before, and ruin ſtalk'd behind. 
From Ægypi's burning ſancs the fever came 
More hot than thoſe that rais'd the deadly flame: by 
The wind, that bore the fate, went flowly on, T 
And as it went, was heard to ſigh and groan: = 
At laſt, the raging piague did Athens ſeize, CREECM. 


Tu E ſymptoms of this ſickneſs, are ſtrongly. painted . 
$29 what follows : | N 


Orizcipud- capris incenſum fervore gerebant ; bg 
Er duplices oculos ſuſfuſa luce rubentes. 
| Sudabant etiam ſauces intrinſecus atro 3 
| Sanguine, c ulceribus vocis via ſepta coil at; * 
Atque animi inter pres manabat lingua cruore, 4 
.Debilitata malis, motu gravis, aſpera tat : 
Inde, ubi per faures pectus complerat, c ipſum 
Morbida vis in cor maſium con flux erat ag FX 
Omnia tum vero vitai clauſtra lababant, + 5 
Spiritus ore foras tetrum volvebat odorem, 
Rancida quo porolent projecta cadavera ritu. 
Atque animi prorſum vires totins, & onme 
Lauguebat corpus lethi jam limine in ipſo. 
Intolerabilibuſaue malis erat anxius anguor 
A ſiduè comes, & gemitu commiæta querela 
'  Bmgultuſque frequens, — &C, Lib. VI. v. 1143. 


Firſt, fierce unuſual heats did ſeize the head, 

"The glowing eyes, with bloodſhot bcams look'd re! 
Like blazing ſtars, approaching fate to-eſhew'd, 
The mouth and jaws were fill d with clotted 12; 608 
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The throat with ulcers! the tongue could ſpeak no more, 
But overflow'd, and drown'd in putrid gore, 
Grew uſeleſs, rough, and ſcarce would make a moan ; 
Nay, ſcarce enjoy d the wretched pow'r to groan. 

Nx T thro' the jaws, the plague did 1each the breaff, 
And there, the heart, the ſeat of lite, poſſeſsd. 
Then life began to fail : ſtrange ſlimes did come ] 
From every putrid breaſt, as from a tomb: 
A fad prefage that death prepar'd the Room. 
The body weak, the mind did fadly wait, 
And fear d, but could not flie, approaching fate. 
To theſe fierce pains were join'd continual care, 
And fad complainings, groans, and deep 1 

RE ECR. 


4 


Tut following lines are a lively repreſentation of a 
very melancholy icene, arifing from the violence of the 
Liſtemper, which now ſeizes the ſtrong and vigorous, 


Jam paſior & armentarius omnis, 

Et robuſtus item curdi moderator aratri, 
Languebant, penituſque caſis contruſa jacebant 
Corpora, paupertate & morbo dedita morti. 
Exanimis pueris ſuper exanimata parentium 
Corpora nonnunquam poſſes, retroque videre 
Matribus, & pairibus natos ſuper edere vitam. | 

| Lib, VI. v. 1253! 


The ſhepherd midſt his locks reſign'd his breath, 

'Th' infected ploughman burnt and ſtarv d to death: 

By plague and famine both, the deed was done, 

The ploughman was too ſtrong to yield to one: 

Here dying parents on their children caſt, 

There children on their parents breath'd their laſt. 
CREECH; 


I'n theſe others the diſtreſs is very moving, and won« 
Gcrfully adapted to raiſe our compaſſion. | 


D 2 | Aula 


p 
| 
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Multa ſiti proſtrata viam per, proque voluta 


Corpora ſilanos ad aquarum ſirata jacebant, 
AIntercluſa anima nimia ab dulcedine aqua. 


Lib. VI. v. 1262 


dome near the fountains lay, 


Which quench'd their flame, but waſh'd their ſoul away, 
| | " CREECHn, | 


I ſhall conclude the quotation with that paſſage where 
the unhappy people were no longer able to attend the 
Aervice of the gods, nor beſtow funeral rites on their 
friends, becauſe of the great havock the diſtemper is fail 
te have made among them. If the Reader will take the 
trouble to compare this account of the plague in L u- 
-CRET1Us, with that of Virgil, in the Georgicks, and Ovid BY 
in his Metamorphoſes, he will find nothing to Luckz - 


"T10v5's diſadvantage, though Virgil has loſt no opportu- 


nity of improving any beauties he found in his maſter ; 
Hor ſuch, I may venture to ſay, our author was to him, 


without any diſparagement to the Prince of the Roman 
Poets. 


Nec jam riligio droum, nec numina magni 
_ Pendebantur : enim præſens dolor exſuperabat. 
Nec mos ille ſepulture remanebat in urbe, 
Wt 'grnes hic populus ſemper conſucrat humari : 
_Perturbatus enim totus trepidabat, & unus 
aQuiſque ſuum pro re conſortem moſins humabat. 
8 Lib. VI. v. 1274. 


Now, no religion, now, no gods were ſear'd; 

Oreater than ail the preſent plague appear d; 

All laws of burial loſt, and all confus'd, 

No {ſolemn fires, no decent order us'd : 

But as the ſtate of things would then permit, 

Men burn'd their friends, nor leok'd on juſt and fit. 
CREECH, 


Hz bas but few Similies ; that being an ornament his 
lofephical ſubject would mot eaſily admit of; and yet 
thoug 
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though he kept fo cloſe to his ſubject, in the beginning 

of every Book, his Genius ſeems ta ſhake off thole fer- 

ters that would / confine it, and riſes with a ſpirit hardly 
equalled by any other Writer. Sometimes it diſcovers 

BE itlclt in a noble pity of the ignorance of Mankind, blinded 
by ſuperſtition and ignorance, and triumphs in the fan- 
cied poſſcfſion of true wiidom and knowledge, commu- 
nicated by the divine Epicurus. Prepoſſeſs d, as I know 
be will by, in his disfavour, the Reader will hardly for- 
bear admiring him, when he comes ro view that great . 
= Philoſopher in the light our Author has placed him, in N 
the follow ing paſſage. 


Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret, 
In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub religiove, 
Que caput a cœli regionibus oftendebat, 
Horribili ſuper aſpect mortalibus inſtans : 
Primù m Graius homo mortalis tollere contra 8 
Eft ocu'os auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra : ro 
Duem nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec miuitanti 
Murmure compreſſu cœlum; ſed eo magis acrem 
Virtutem irritat animi, confringere ut aria 
Nature primus portarum clauſtra cmpiret. 
Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit; & extra 
Proceſſit longe flammantia mænia mundi: | 
Atque omne immo ſum peragravit mente antmoques - 
Unde reſert nobis victor quid poſſit oriri, 

uid nequeat ; finita poteſtas denigue cuique 
Luanam fit ratione ; utque alte termint: herens, 
Snare religio pedibus ſubjecta viciſim 
Ob teritur, nos exæquat Pictorio Cœlo. Lib. I. v. 62. 


Long time Men lay oppreſs'd with ſlaviſn fear, 
Religion's tyranny did domineer ; | 
And being plac'd in Heav'n, look'd proudly down, 
And frighted abject ſpirits with her frown. : 


i, At length a mighty man of Greece began 

1 To aſſert the nat'ral liberty of Man. 

ls By ſenſeleſs terrors, and vain fancies led 

t Td flav'ry : ſtraight the conquer d fantom fled! 


3 | Not + 
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Not the fam'd ſtories of the deity, 
Not all the thunder of the threatning sky 
Could ſtop his riſing Soul; thro? all he paſt, 
The ſtrongeſt bounds that powertul nature caſt : 
His vigorous and active mind was huri'd 
Beyond the flamirg limits of this World, 
Into the mighty Space, and there did ſee 
How things begin, what can, what cannot be : 
How all muſt die, all yield to fatal force, 
What ſteady limits bound their nat ral courſe. 18 
- He faw all this, which others ſought in vain, 3 
Thus by his conqueſt, we our right regain, Id 
Religion he ſubdu'd, and we now reign, CrEEcn. 


In the beginning of the ſecond Book, he thus finely 


Nuftrates the ſatis faction a wiſe Man finds, when conſci- 3 


ous to himſelf, that he is not hurried along by the ſame 
tide of paſſions and extravagant deſires that diſtract other 
Men. The pomp of expreſſion, and harmony of the 
numbers, are agreeable to the beauty of the thought. 
Here are two compariſons in this paſſage, but each ſo 
noble, and ſo artfully interwoven into the diſcourſe, that 
it adds to the majeſty of the ſtile, INF” 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus æquora wventis, 
E terra magnum alterins ſpectare laborem ; 
Non quia vexare quenquam eſt jucunda voluptas, 
Sed, quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt, 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos inſtrucia, tua ſme parte pericli; 
Sed nil dulcius eſt, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doftrina ſapientum templa ſerena ; 
Deſpicere unde queas alios, paſſimq; videre 
Errare, atq; viam palantis querere vita. Lib. II. v. f 


*Tis pleaſant ſafely to behold from ſhore, 

The rowling ſhip ; and hear the tempeſt roar : 

Not that another's pain is our delight ; 

But pains unfelt, produce the pleaſing ſight. 

*Tis pleaſant alſo, to behold from far, | 

The moving legions mingled in the war: a 
u 
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But much more ſweet thy lab'ring ſteps to guide 
To Virtues heights, with Wiſdom well ſupply'd ; 

And all the magazines of learning fortify'd : 

From thence to look below on human kind, 

Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind. Dar DEN. 


How juſt is the following contraſt, between the oſten- 
tation of luxury, and the -ſimplicity of a rural life, 


Si non aurea ſunt juvenum ſimulacra per ædes 
Lampades igniferas manibus retiuentia dextris, 
5 Lumina nocturnis epulis ut ſuppeditentur, 
8 Nec domus argento fulget, auroq; renidet; 
Nec citharis reboant laqueata aurataque templa : 
= _ Attamen inter ſe proſirati in gramine molli 
A Propter aque rivum, ſub ramis arboris alte, 
Non mag nis opibus jucunde corpora curant : 


e f 6 , 
er Preſertim cum tempeſtas arridet, & anni 

6 Tempora conſper gunt viridanes floribus herbas, Lib. II. v. 24 
5 | —— What, tho' no boys of gold 

t Adorn the walls, and ſprightly tapers hold. 


Whoſe beauteous rays, ſcatt'ring the gaudy light 
Might grace the fealts, and revels of the night : F 
What, tho' no Gold adorns ; no Mufick's ſound 
; With doubled ſweetneſs from the roofs rebound : - 
v Yet underneath a loving mirtles ſhade, 
; Hard y pang ſtream ſupmely laid; 
When ſpring with fragrant flowers the earth has ſpread, 
And ſweeteſt roſes grow around our head; 
Envy'd by wealth and power, with ſmall expence, 
We may enjoy the ſweet delights of ſenſe, Crxtecu:: 


' THz impatience of a Lover, and the impoſſibility of 

his being contented, though in full poſſeſſion of the be- 
loved object, is ingeniouſly ſignified in the following com- 

riſon; though here it may be ſaid in anſwer to the 
oct, that the anxiety which attends the gratification of '* 
our Paſſions, cannot be made a motive of forſaking them, 
on the foot of being uneaſy and painful, fince it is likely, 

the greateſt. pleaſure. ariſing from ſatisfying them, may be 
| A D 4 o wing 


—T 
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owing-to their anxiety : but it is ſo far truly urged, as it 
ſhews that we are never really content in the height of our 
enjoy ments, and therefore may be made a motive 0 
perſuace us to place our affections on ſuch an Object, 
whoſe perfections are large enough to ſatisfy our utmoſt 
wiſhes, and excellent enough to fill the whole capacity 
of our Soul with admiration and delight. But ſuch an 
Object is not to be found in the erroneous and impious 
Doctrine of Epicurus. I ſhall make this one obſervation 
more, concerning this and the preceeding paſſage ; that 
they fully juſtify Epicurus, from the imputation of en- 
courag ing ſenſual pleaſure; the main Drift of all the moral 
parts of Lucretiuss Writings, being on the contrary, to 
recommend Sobriety and Temperance. | 


Ut bibere in ſomnis ſitiens cum quarit, & humor 
Non datur, ardorem in membris qui ſtinguere poſſit : 
Sed laticum ſiumulacra petit, fruſtraque laborat : 
In medioque ſitit torrenti flumine potans : 
Sic in amore venus ſimulacris ludit amantes. 
| | Lib, IV. v. 1091; 


As he who in a dream with drought is curs'd, 
And finds no real drink to quench his thirſt, 
Runs to imagin'd lakes, his heat to ſteep, 

And vainly {wills, and labours in his ſleep: 


So Lovg with phantoms cheats our longing Eyes. 
DRYDEN, 


To convince Men of the folly of their being uneaſy to ; | 
die, he puts them in mind that the greateſt Heroes have 
undergone the ſame fate before them. This paſſage is 


very ſublime. 
Ille quoque ipſe, viam qui quondam per mare magnum ; 
Stravit, iterque dedit legionibus ire per altum, | 
Ac pedibus ſalſas docuit ſuperare lacunas : 
Et contempſit, aquis inſultans, murmura ponti, 
Lumine adempto, animam moribundo corpore fudit. 
Scipiades belli fulmen, Carthaginis horror, 


| Ofſa dedit terra, proinde ac famul infimus eſſet, 00 
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Adde repertores doctrinarum, atque It porum; 
Adde Heliconiadum comites; quorum unus Homerns 


Sceptra potitus, eadem aliis ſopitu quiere eft : 

8 Denique Democritum poſtquam matura vetuſſ as 
* Admonuit me mores motus langueſcere mentis, 

oy . Sponte ſua letho catut obvins obtulit ipſe. 


Ipſe Epicurus obit decurſo limite vite, - 
Oui genus humanum ingenio ſuperavit, c omnes \ 
Praſtrinxit flellas, exortus uti etherens Sol. 
Tic vero dubitabis & indignabere obire ? 
. Lib. III. v. 1043. 


Conſider even He, that mighty He, | 

Who lavgh'd at all the threatning of the Sea; 

Who chain'd the Ocean once, and proudly led 

His Legions o'er the fetter'd waves, is dead. 

Scipio, that Scourge of Carthage, now the grave 
Keeps pris'ner, like the meancſt common ſlave : 

Nay, greateſt Wits, and Poets tco, that give 

Eternity to others, ceaſe to kve, | 

Homer, their Prince, that darling of the nine, 

(What Troy would at a ſecond Fall repine, 

To be thus ſung ?) is nothing now but fame; 

A laſting, far diffus'd, but empty name. 

Demoeritus, as feeble age came ou, 

And told him it was time he ſhould be gone; 

For then his mind's brisk powers grew weak; he cry'd, 
I will obey thy ſummons Fate, and dy'd, 

Nay, Epicurus race of Life is run; 

That Man of Wit, who other Men outſhone, 

As far as meaner Stars, the mid-day ſun. - 4 
Then how dar'ſt thou repine to die and grieve? Creech, 


i. 


a 


Tux eſſects of unlawiul Love, with all the inconve- 
niences attending it, are ſtrongly painted in theſe lines, 
which have ſomething of the fatirick ſpirit in them, 


Adde quod alterins ſub nutu degitur atas. 
Labitur interea res, & vadimonia fiunt, 
Languent officia, atque agrotat fama vacillans; 
Unguenta, G pulcra in pedibus Sicyonia rident ; 
Ds Scilicet 


4 
| 
| 
| 
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Scilicet & grandes viridi cum luce ſmaragdi 
Auro includuntur, teriturque thalaſſina veſtis 


Aſilue, & veneris ſudorem exercita potat : 


Et bene parta | pay frunt anademata, mitre : 
Interdum in pallam, ac Melitenſia, Ceaque vertunt. 
Eximia weſte (+ viddu convivia, ludi, 

Pocula crebra, unguenta, corone, ſerta parantur : 
Nequicquam : quoniam medio de fonte leporum 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipſis floribus angat: 

Aut quod conſcius ipſe animus ſe forte remordet, 
Deſidiosè agere atatem, luſtriſque perire. Lib. IV. v. 1116. 


Beſides, they waſte their ſtrength, their vigour kill, 
And live poor Slaves unto another's will: - 

Debts they contract apace, their money flies; 

Their fame, their honour too, grows ſick and dies: 
Rich ſhoes, and jewels, ſet in gold adorn 

The feet; the richeſt purple veſts are worn: 

The wealth their fathers toil'd, and fought to gain, 
Now buys a coat, a mitre, and a chain, 

Great ſhows and ſports are made, and 10yal feaſts, 
Where choiceſt meats and wines provoke the gueſts: 
Where gaudy tapeſtry, and odours ſpread 

Oer all the room, and crowns grace ev'ry head, 

In vain ; for ſtill ſome bitter thought deſtroys 

His fancy'd mirth, and poiſons all his joys. 

Firſt guilty conſcience does that mirror bring, 

Then ſharp remorſe ſhoots out her angry ſting ; 
And anxious thoughts, within themſelves at ſtrife, 
'Upbraid the long, miſpent, luxurious life, CrEe cn, 


InDEeED the whole paſſage is admirable, and goes on 


to- deſcribe the torments of jealouſy, and all the vexatious 


circumſtances of unſucceſsful Love: In a word, the 
ſtrongeſt paſſages in Horace, Ovid, and other Pocts, have 


not been able to furniſh more lively deſcriptions of this 


paſſion, than LueRETIUus In ſome other places, 33 
well as here, the Poet has ſufficiently diſcovered his abili- 
ties to write in the ſatirick ſtyle, had he cared to apply 
himſelf that way, as the Reader will better perceive, by 
reading over this whole paſſage ; part of which * 
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already quoted, from v. 1115. of Book IV. to v. 1184 ; 


and from v. 45, of Book III. to v. go. Theſe Examples, . 


I hope, will be enough to juſtify his claim to the bays, 
and make the Reader allow him}that merit, which our 
Author has aſſerted to- himfelt in the beginning of Book 
IV. where he ſings his own Panegyrick ; with which I - 
conclude the Account of his Life and Writings, 


Avia pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 

Trita ſolo : juvat integros accedere fontes, 

Atque haurire ; juvatque novos decerpere flores 
Inſignemque meo capiti petere inde coronam 

Unde prius nulli velarunt tempora muſe. 

Primum quod magnis diceo de rebus, & arfiis 
Religionum animum nodis exſolvere pergo : 

Deinde quod obſcura de re tam lucida pango 

Carmina, muſæo contingens cuncta lepore. Lib. IV. 


I feel, I rifing feel, Poetick heats, 

And now inſpir'd, trace o'er the Muſes ſcats 
Untrodden yet ; tis ſweet to viſit firſt 

Untouch'd and virgin ſtreams, and quench my thirſt. . 
I joy to crop freſh lowers, and get a crown 

For new and rare inventions of my owr: . 

So noble, great, and gen'rous the deſign, 
That none of all the mighty tuneful Nine 

E'er grac'd a head with laurels like to mine. 

For firſt I teach great things in lofty ſtrains, 

And looſe men from religion's grievous chains : 

Next, tho' my ſubjeR's dark, my verſe is clear, 

And {weet, with tanſy flowing every where. 


CREeeca,”. 


THE 
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AIUS VAIERN Ius CaTuULLUs was 

born in the Peninſula of Sirmio, formed 

by the Lake Benacus, in the territory of 

Verona, about eighty years before the Birth 

of Chriſt, He was deſcended of a good 

| == Family in Verona, and his Father was fa- 

, miliarly acquainted with Julius Ceſar. Our Poet was 

carried to Rome in his youth, by Manlius, a Nobleman, 

and one of his belt Patrons, -to whom he has inſcribed 

ſeveral of his Poems, Here he ſoon diſcovered the viva- 

city of his Genius, and the elegance of his Style; and ſo 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his pleaſantry and wit, that he 

became univerſally eſteemed, and gained Cicero for his 

Patron. In one of his pieces, CaTuLLus thus ingeniouſly 
thanks the Orator for his Patronage. 


Diſſertiſſime Romuli nepotum 
uot ſunt, quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
of que poſt aliis er unt in annis, 


Grazias tibi maximas CATULLUS 
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Agit peſimus omxium poeta; 
Tanto peſſimus omnium poeta, 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. Lyric. 47, 


His Merit recommended him to the greateſt men of 
his time; as Plancus, Calvus, Cinna, &c. And Furius, 
Aurelius, Fabullus, and Veranins, are mentioned in his 


1 * * W 1% 
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cum una tota eft noſlra ſepulta domus; 

Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia noftra, 

Dae tuns in vita dulcis alebat amor: 

u0jas ego interitu tota de mente fugavi | 

Hee ſludia, atque omnes delicias animi. Eleg. 46. 


Tut fr tu moriens, fregiſli commoda frater, 


In the ſame Elegy he has given us the following account 
WT of/his many obligations to Manlius. 
4 — "as 
= Hoc tibi quod potui confectum carmine munus 
| Pro multis, Manli, redditur officijs. 
Ne veſtrum ſcabra tangat robigine nomen, 
Hec atque illa dies, atque alia, atque alia, 
Huc addant dixi quam plurima, que Themis olim 
Antiquis ſolita eft munera ferre piis. 
Sitis felices, & tu ſimul, e tua vita, 
Et domus ipſe in qua luſimus, & domina; 
Et qui principio nobis terram dedit, a quo 
Sunt primo nobis omnia nata bona. Eleg. 46. 


He had two Miſtreſſes, Ipffthilla of Verona, and Clodia 
ame of Lesbia, and immortalized, together with her 
Wavourite Sparrow, in his Poems. He died in the flower 
Wok his age, and the height of his reputation, when he 
Nas about thirty years of age; at which time Virgil was 
ent to purſue his Nudies at Cremona. But they are ver 


—_w_—  - 


; muc 


Roman Lady, whom he has celebrated under the feigned 


— — a. 
— — — — 


— — 


— — DAS»; 
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much miſtaken, who, on Martial's authority, aſſure vg 
that CaTULL us dedicated his Poem on Lesbia's Spar. 
row to him; but tis for want of rightly underſtanding 


that Author. 


Sic forſan tener auſuss ef CATULLUS 
Magno mittere paſſerem Maroni. 


Martial there addreſſes a Poem to Silius Italicus, one of 
his Patrons, and a great Poet, whom he compliment; 
to this effect: I have taken the liberty to ſend this little 
« piece to you, as CATULLUS might have done his Poem 
© on Lesbia's Sparrow to Virgil, had they been contem- 
« poraries.” And we ſhall be farther ſatisfied of this, it 


we obſerve, that Martial thought it an honour do le 
counted next to CaTULLUus, With whom he was fond of BY 


beirg compared, Says he, 


Nec multos mihi træferas poetas 
Uno ſed tibi ſem minor CATULLO. - 


Nax, ſuch was Martial's veneration for our author, 
that he has not ſcrupled to put him on a level with Virgil; 
ſaying, their native cities were equally beholden to thels 


two Poets. 


Tantum magna {uo debet Verona Ca rulLUOo, 
Luantum parva ſuo Mantua Virgilio. 


Wuar remains of his Works, is hardly enough to 
keep up the = Reputation he had with the Ancients | 
c : 


They may ſerve however to judge of his Genius by, 
which led him through moſt kinds of Poetry, At the 
fame time it mult be conſidered in his behalf, that La- 
eretius was the only Poet whoſe Verſe had any tolerable 
elegancy or harmony in it at that time, and that he was 
almoſt his contemporary; and his Works probably were not 
ſeen by our Author, or but a little before his death; Lt 
crezius's Poem not being publiſhed till ſome time ater 
his deceaſe, *Tis true, CatuLrus's Verſe is often bar, 
and his Numbers bad; but they are very much ſuperio 
| 10 
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to thoſe of Ennius and Lucilius, who preceeded him. 
== CarvuLiLus's 1 8 of which a great many, and poſſi- 
bly the beſt. are loſt, 

tze reaſon of it perhaps would be more evident, it we 
had the reſt of his compoſitions; for we have the autho- 


got him the Name of the Learned: 


rity of A. Gellius, Apuleius, and both the Plinys, who 


iny mentions a Love-poem, concerning charms and 
incantations, like that of Virgil's in one of his Eclogues. 


X fy he was peculiarly ſirnamed the Learned. The Elder 
P 


His preſent works are inſcribed to C. Nepss, whom he 


compliments on his writing a general Hiſtory in three 


© books, 


Quoi dono novum lepidum libellum 

Arida modo pumice expolitum ? \ 
Corneli, tibi; namque tu ſolebys 

Meas eſſe aliquid putare nugas. 

Fam tu cum auſus es unus Italorum, 

Omne evum tribus explicare chartis 

Docbis Fupiter, & laborioſis. Carm. 1; 


AMmons many others that our Author inveighed a- 
gainſt, and laſhed in his Iambicks, none ſuffered more ſe- 
verely than F. Ceſar, under the name of Mamurra. On 
t1is occaſion, that great man gave a remarkable proof of 
his humanity. After CaTuLLus, by repeated invectives, 
had given ſufficient occaſion to Ceſar to reſent it, from 
one whole father had been his familiar friend; he, in- 
ſtead of expreſſing any uneaſineſs at this treatment, gene- 
rouſly invited the Poet to ſupper with him, and there 


T treated him with that Affability and good nature, that 


the Poet, aſhamed of what he had done to injure him, 
owing to make ſome amends by his filence for the 

ture. 
CarvLLus's early death, was certainly to be la- 
mented by all lovers of true wit and learning, ſince it has 
robbed us of many improvements which he was likely 
to have made in this kind of Poetry; I mean his 
Hendecaſyllables, where he ſeems to excel moſt, There 
are ſome finiſhed pieces of his, that are inimitable in their 
kind; ſuch is his Poem on Lesbia's Sparrow, and that 
en Acme and Septimius j the tranſlation of a 
: dn ty ere Elegy 
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Elegy on Queen Berenice's Hair, is alſo an excellent piece. 


His Lyric Poems are many of them well written, parti- 
cularly the Carmen Seculare; and if they are leſs taken 
notice of now, it muſt be attributed not ſo much to 
their want ot merit, as to the excellency of thoſe which 
Horace compoſed not long afterwards, In general there 
is an eaſy unaffected elegance and pleaſantry of wit that 
enlivens this Poet's Style, and gives it a character peculiar MR 
to himſelf; though it found ſeveral admirers, and ſome 
imitators: and it has gencrally been eſteemed the belt 


manner in the Epigrammatick Style. 


Berore I conclude, I have ſomething to offer in juſti- 
fication of this Writer, which may ſerve as an apology 
for others likewiſe among the Heathen Poets, who have 
been guilty of the tame error: This Writer has been ver7 
much cenſured for the Lewdneſs of {ome of his Pieces, 
and many have on that account concluded he was 2 
Debauchee. That he was of a gay amorous temper, W 


has been already obſerved ; but to inter the enormous cha- 
rater of the Man, from the looſeneſs of his Writings, is 
what he has, as wel! as Ovid and Martial, cautioned his 
Readers not to do, in one of his pieces addrefled to Furiu 
and Aurelius, who perhaps had rallied him on this ac- 
count: We would not be underſtood by any means to 
vindicate this conduct in our Author, but barely to ſhew, 
that Obſcenity, according to the Antients, was not cn.y 
a lowable in theſe fort of Compoſitions, but when art- 
fully dreſt up, was eſteemed one of its greateſt beauties: 
What the Poet ſays in the following lines, was the gene- 
ral ſenſe of thoſe times. 


Nam caſtum eſſe decet pium poetam 

Ipſum; verſitulos nihil neceſſe eſt: 

Qui tum denique habent ſalem & leporem | 
Si ſint molliculi & parum pudici. Lyric. 17. 


Anp we learn from Pliny the Younger, that they were 
in the age he lived, of the ſame opinion. In the 14th Fp, 
of Lib 4. ſpezking of his Hendecaſyllables, which he ſent 
his frien ” 210-45, he goes on thus: © Ex quibus tamen 
i nenuuila tibi paulo petulautiora videbuntur, erit erndi. 
* | « F103K 
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& tionis tuæ cogitare, ſummos illo;- c graviſiimos viros, 
« qui talia ſcripſerunt, non mods laſcivia rerum, ſed ne nudis 
% quidem verbis abſtinuiſſe: que nos reſugimus, non quia 
« /everiores, ſed quia timidiores ſumus. Scimus alioqui 
= © hbujus opuſculi iliam eſſe veriſſinam legem, quam Catullus 
= «© exfreſir.”— And then he ſubjoins the foregoing Verſes. 
= From hence I hope the moſt rigid and molt ferupulous 
Reader will allow, that though the imitation of this 
=& their liberty in modern Poets would be abominable with 
= vs as Chriſtians, it was paſſed into a Law among them, (as 
Pin fays) to be wanton and looſe in theſe little Poems; 
and that if he himſelf forbore the nakednefs of ex- 
S preſſion, it was not becauſe he pretended to a greater 
virtue than others, but from a certain timorouſneſs: In- 
deed it ſeems as if he really thought it indecent to be 
ſo plain in his expreſſions, and fulſome in his thoughts; 
but prudently contented himſelf to omit the practice of 
it, without preſuming to condemn a cuſtom that bad 
univerſally prevailed. Many things more might be 
brought to ſhew the allowableneſs of this practice among 
= the Greeks as well as Roman,; but as we think it in the 
& higheſt degree criminal and offenfive in itſelf, and of 
X moſt pernicious conſequence to the Readers, eſpecially 
= the youth of both ſexes, into whoſe hands ſuch pieces 
may happen to fall, we ſhall ſay no more on this Head, 
being very unwilling to give any encouragement to mo- 
dern Authors to continue this practice, which too many 
have moſt ſhamefully done; and would therefore be glad, 
however abſurdly, to juſtify their own conduct from that 
= of the anticnts. 


CE 


od ws at mo tc ct a4 


=LBIUS TIBULLUS was born 
Rome, under the Conſulſhip ot Hirtiu: 


and Panſa, much about the ſame tim 

with Ovid. His Parentage was noble; 
his Father being of the Equeſtrian Order, 
and deſcended of a Family that had fe- 

# quently made a conſiderable figure in t! 


Non tu corpus eras ſie pectore: Dij tibi formam, 
8 tibi Kaida dederant, — — fruendi. 


uid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumno | 

uam ſapere & fari ut poſſit que ſentiat ; utque 
Gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abunde, | 
Et mundus victus, non deficiente crumena. 


__ We 
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= Amon the great men of the age, to whom his 
merit had recommended him, he lingled out Meſſala 
= Corvinus for his Patron; and has diſcovered a ſingular 
=E friendſhip for that Nobleman, much like that of Horace 
for Mecenas, The Poet above quoted has informed us, 
that our Author had a Country ſeat at Pedum, a Town 
in Latium, not far from Rome; as we may learn from 


the ame Poet. 


Quid nunc te dicam fucere in Regione Pedana ? 


= He was a great ſufferer in the Civil Wars, the greateſt 

part of his eſtate falling a prey to the licentiouſneſs of 

, thoſe times; for we find no account that our Poet was 

concerned in any party; and indeed he ſeems to have 

been too much a man of pleaſure to "Pply himſelf much 

to State affairs: he makes mention of his loſſes, in a 
Poem inſcribed to his beloved Meſſala. 


Nam mibi cum magnis opibus domus alta niteret, 
= Cui ſuerant flavi ditantes ordine ſulci. 

4 BE Horrea facundis indeficientia menſis 

% Cuique pecus denſo paſcebant agmine colles . 
me Et domino ſatis, & nimium furique lupoqus 
le; BE Nunc deſiderium ſupereſt,— 


fe 5 Bor that all his fortunes were not ſwallowed up iri 


in Fthis calamity, we learn from the verſes immediately fol- 
i. Flowing, wherein he pays a fine compliment to his Pa- 
a tron, whom he aſſures, the loſs of what was left him, 


. borrever grievous it would be, ſhould never make him 
ine unmindfuf of his merit, or forget to celebrate his praiſes 
10 his Works. 
= Nam cura novatur 
Quum memor anteattos ſemper dolor admonet annos:: 
Sed licet aſperiora cadant, ſpolierque relictis, 
Non te deficient noſtræ memorare camœna. Ibid; 


His love to Meſſala. made him forget his love of 


eaſe, and follow that Nobleman into Gaul, where he 
was 


1 
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-F1BvuLLus fell ſick by the way, and was forced to ily 


was victorious; for which a Triumph was decreed hin 
upon his return to Rome. This the Poet ſpeaks of * 6 
follows : 3 


44 
At te vidtrices laurus, Meſſala, — | 2 
Portabat nitidis currus eburntss equis. bh 
Non ſine me eſt tibi partus honos, Tarbella, Pyrene 
Teſlis, & oceani littora Santonict, 
Teſtis Arar, Rhodanuſque celer, magnuſque Garumms, 
Carnuti & fla vi calula hmtha Liger. Lib. 1. El. 7. 


As he prepared to attend Meſſala on another expedition, 1 


in the Iſland of Pheacia, or Corcyra; on which occaſion 
he compoſed the third Elegy of the fourth book 3 


Ibitis ZEgeas ſme me, Meſſala, per undas 
O utinam memores ipſe cohorſque mei! L 
Me tenet ignotis ægrum, Phaacia, terrir. Ibid. 


Peſiting. that if he ſhould dye of his illneſs, he might : 
have this Epitaph engraven on his Monument : F 


| 


Hic jacet immiti conſumptus morte Tibullus ; = 
Meſſalam terra dum ſequiturque mari. Ibid. 


THouGH he recovered from this attack, Death did 
not ſpare him much longer, but carried him off in the 
flower of his age. Whilſt he lay dangerouſly ill in this | 
Ifland,' his greateſt concern was, that he could not em- 
brace his Dela in his laſt moments: Love in the extre- 
mity of his illneſs, having the greateſt ſhare in his thoughts; | 
which is a proof of his amorous diſpoſition. Indecd it 
ſeems as if our Poet entirely abandoned himſelt to this 
paſſion, even to the utter negle& of his own affairs; ( 
that it is not improbable, he might have recovered his 
eſtate and bettered his fortune, had he been a man of 
the leaſt application to buſineſs : But this is not commonly 
the Poet's merit. T1B LVs had ſeveral other Miſtreſles, 
2nd Intrigues of all kinds, which ſeemed * 

N 5 ullnes 
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Wt ofineſs of bis Life, and is hinted at in the following 
im Diſtich : 


.u 
= Ui amatorem Nemeſis laſciva Tibullum, 
2 In tota juvit quem nihil eſſe Domo. 
1 


And fortune favoured him as he deſired; for, dying at 
WE Kcme, Delia and Nemeſis both joined in expreſſing the 
IX orcateſt tenderneſs and affection tor him at his funeral. 

A vid has agreeably introduced them contending together, 

f 3 which had the greateſt ſhare in his heart; and ſeems to 


b 3 intimate it was-ſhortly after his former diſtemper. 


1 | 4 Sed tamen hoc melins quam ſi Phaacia tellus 

ioa Ignotum vili ſuppoſurſſet humo. Ovid. Lib. 3. El. 9. 
4 His Mother and Siſter are after wards deſcribed, as cloſing 
the eyes of our deceaſed Poet; the paſſage is very moving, 


L and much to T1BUurLus's Honour ; therefore I ſha} 
E preſent the Reader with it, 


git Hine cert madidos fugientis preſſit ocellos 
Mater, & in cineres ultima dona tulib. 


4 Hinc ſoror in partem miſera cum matre doloris 

2 Venit inornatas dilaniata comas. 
i Cumque tuis ſua junxerunt Nemeſiſque priorque 

O ſcula, nec ſolos deſtituere roges. . Ibid, 
did 
the Tn1s is what our Poet himſelf had requeſted, and the 
his ear of not enjoying this ſatisfaction, was what moſt 
m- afflicted him during his ſickneſs in Corcyra. 
tre · 1 
ts; Atſtmeas, mor, atra, precor, non hic mihi mater, 
1it Que legat in maſtos ofſa peruſta ſinus; 
bis Non ſoror Aſſyrios cineri que dedat odores, 
0 Et feat effuſis unte ſepulcra comis. El. 3. Lib. 1. 
b Wh 1 3 
ts to his Character, Horace gives him that of a fine 
nly ; Writer -and- good Critick, 
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Albi, noſtrorum (ermonum candide judex, 

uid nunc te dicam facere in regione Pedana ? | 
Scribere quod Caſs: Parmenſis opuſcula vincat. = 
Ep. Lib. Ep.4, 


Ta1s Caſſius of Parma was a celebrated Elegiac Poet 9 
of that age; who, for ſiding with Brutus and Cæſu, he 
was put to death after their defeat by order of Auguſfu, 
Nor is Ovid ſparing of his praiſes to T1BULLUS, 1 


Flebilis indignos, Elegeia, ſolve capillos, 


Ille tui vhtes operis, tua fuma. Tibullus 
Ardet in extructo corpus inane rogo. 3 

| Ovid. Am. El.9. Lib, ;. 4 

He finely deſcribes the ſweetneſs and elegance of ou 
Poet's Elegies, by introducing Cupid and Venus mourning BY 
at his death. 4 


Ecce, puer Veneris fert everſamque pbaretrand | 
Et fradtos arcus, & (me luce facem. 
A ice, demiſſis ut eat miſerabilis alis, 
Pectoraque infeſta tun. lat aperta manu. 
Excipiunt ſparſi lachrymas per colla capilli, 
Oraque ſmgultu concutiente ſonant. 
Fratris in Rue ſic illum funere dicunt 
Egreſum tectis, pulcher Tile, tuis. 
Nec minus eſt confuſa Venus moriente Tibullo, a, 
Quam juveni rupit cum ferns inguen aper. Ibid. 


AFTER this Encomium, Ovid places him in the WW 
Elyſian Fields, in company with Calvus, Catullus, ani 
Gallus. The beſt Criticks have preferred this Writer 
to Ovid, for the politeneſs and elegance of his ſtil: ; MW": 
and in general look upon him as the Pattern of a 
eaſy and correct ſtile, But on the other hand, be 
ſometimes wants the delicary of ſentiments, and the fin: 
turn of thought, which was Ovid's peculiar hapvinels 
They agree in the fame eaſy natural manner of writing, 
except where the latter affects to be too witty. Ir. 


, wan 
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ertius's Style is too laboured and ſtudied; he affects 
every now-and then to ſhew his learning more than ſuits 
I oith the elegiac ſoftneſs; inſomuch that ſome have 
4. FMhought he owed great part of his ſucceſs more to a 

Wiligent imitation of the Greek Writers, than to the force 
Bot his own genius: But certainly to imitate well is no 
eaſy task, nor to be done without genius. Virgil was 
Wever leſs eſtecmed by good judges for having imitated 
Homer. But to return to TiBUuLLUs, it muſt be 
FÞpranted his Elegies are the moſt perte& of the three, as 
baving many beauties and no faults; and we may juſtly 
Frith Ovid conclude in their favour, 


Donec erunt ignes, arcuſque Cupidini; arma, 
Legentur numer, culte Tibulle, tui. 5 
Ovid. Am. El. 9. Lib. 3. 
ing 


As to their Verſification, TiBuLLUus has a flowing 
weetneſs in his Hexameters, Which exceeds that of all 
e Elegiac Writers. Ovid was too negligent in his Ver- 
acation, and Propertius too (tiff and Jarth 18 his: In 
e Pentameter he has ſtill a greater Excellence; for though 
BF ropertius has been 3 exact, he has too much af- 
Wed the cadence of the Greek Pentameters, which does 
Wot ſo well agree with the Genius of the Latin Tongue; 
Ind Or is not alike eaſy and ſoft in his: Perhaps he na- 
rally wrote with ſuch eaſe, that he too much neglected 
WD poliſh and retouch his Pieces; like a fine Woman, 
ho being conſcious of pleaſing in any dreſs by her na- 


., =P 
3. 
4 


"fp 
our 
% 


bid, ve beauty, borrows little from art ta ſet off her charms. 

WT 1BULLUs on the other hand, though bleſt by Nature 
the Pith all the Graces that form an excellent Poet, juſtly 
aud pought Nature never appeared more truly beautiful, than 


ben cultivated and adorned by Art; and he has accor- 
le ; Mog left us in his Works tte moſt perfect form of the 
ee Elegiac Style, 


1 T. H. 


PROPERTIU«s| 


EXTUS AURELIUS PROPERTIUE 
was born at Mevania, a Town in Uni 
bria, as he himſelf has inform'd uv; 
ſpeaking of the Honour that woultl 
redound to that country from his w.] 
ings. J 


Ur nofiris tumefacta (uperbiat Umbria libris, 
Umbria Romani patria Callimachi. 
Qua nebuloſa cavo rorat Mevania ſa xo. 


Sou fay his father was of the Order of Knights, and 
being a Man of ſome authority, and ſiding with [ua 
Antonius, upon the taking Peruſmum, was made prifone! 
and flain, by Auguſtus's order, at the Altar erected t0 
Julius Ceſar, and his eſtate forfeited, This happend 
when Propertius Was very young. 


* 3 


3 FF n 


Aſpice me cui parva domus fortuna relicta eſt, 
Nullus & antiquo Marte triumphus avi. L. II. El. 2 
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And again more fully, 


oſſaque leg iſti, non illa etate legenda, 
Patris, & in tenues eogerts iſſe lares : 
Nam tua cum multi verſarent rura juvenci, 
Abſtulit excultas pertica triſtis opes, 
Mox bi bulla rudi * eſt aurea collo, 
Matris, & ante deos libera ſumpta toga; 
Tum mihi pauca ſuo de carmine dictat Apollo, 
Et wetat inſano verba tonare foro. Ibid, 


Ulis Wit and Learning ſoon recommended him to the 
patronage of Mecenas and Gallus; and, among the Poets 
Wot his time, he was very intimate with Ovid, Tibullus, 
WB aſus, and Ponticus. Ovid was often preſent a this 
1 fricad's Rehearſals. 


5 Sepe ſuos ſolitus recitare PROPERTIU S ignes, 
: Fure ſodalitii qui mihi junctus erat. 


Wo have no accounts of the circumſtances of his life, 
r the manner of his death; only he mentions his making 
= journey to Athens, probably in company with Mece- 
, his Patron, who attended Auguſtus in his progreſs 
Whrough Greece; 


Ng 
N 


Magnum iter ad doctas proficiſci cogor Athenas, 


r is certain he died young; thoſe that make him 
7 1 ve the longeſt, carryinguhis age no higher than forty one. 
„nad from the lines above quoted of Ovid's, we find he 
ono" then dead ſome time; and his birth we ſhall ſee was 
T at few years before Ovid's. Lucius Antonius was de- 
l eated the year of Rome Dccxiv, and Ovid was born 
den dont the year bœcx. PROPERTIVS, in the paſſage a- 
Pove quoted, has told us, he was but young when this 
Wnis'ortune happened; and that it was ſome time after 
Pefore he went to Rome, and there, as was uſual, hung up 
o the Houſhold God's the Bulla Aurea, a golden orna- 
ent, which free-mens children wore about their necks till 

Vox. I. E four teen 
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fourteen years of age: ſo that ſuppoſing him twelve year; 
old at his father's death, it will fix his birth in the year i 
of Rome Dccit, and make him but eight years older thin 
Ovid; and much more it is not likely he ſhould hae 
been, the ; 

"Fare ſodalitii qui mihi jundtus erat, 


properly expreſſing ſuch a familiarity as is between pet. 
ſons nearly of the ſame age. His miſtreſs Hoſtia, whom 7 
he celebrates under the counterfeit name of Cynthia, is hi; BY 4 
conſtant theme; and Martial ſays She and the Poet were 
£qually boholden to each other; ſhe for being immort. 
lized in his 1 . 5 and he for being animated by be 
With that noble paſſion that made him write ſo wel, MR 


Cynthia, facundi Carmen juvenile PROPERT 1, 
Accepit famam, nec minus iþſa dedit, 


HE had a Houſe at Rome, on the Eſquiline Hill, wii 
we learn from him, on occaſion of ſoſing his tablet, 
avhercin he had written ſome of his belt picces; ; 


Et dominum Eſquiliis ſcride habitare tuum. 4 


Tux great Object of his imitation was Callimachus 1 
famous Greek Elegiack Poet. that flouriſhed under Prolomy g 
Philadelphas King of ZEgypt. Catullus has finely tranſi Wa 
ted one of this Writer's pieces on Queen Berexice's hr, 
which ſhe cut off, and dedicated to Jie, putting it int 
Temple of that Goddeſs, on a vow ſhe had made for the 5 
Hfe return of the Prince her Husband, from his Syria 
expedition. Mimmer mus and Philetas, were two other 
whom he likewiſe admired and followed in his Elegie 
From the character of theſe Writers, we ſhall be able 0 
judge of that of PRoPERT1US, who has imitated © 
their Graces very happily. As to that of Callimacim 


his is thus juſtly and briefly given by Ovid: 


4 


. Ie 


Battiades teto ſemper cantabitur orbe : 
7 


Grams ingenio non walet, arte valet. 5 
* 4 3 4 
Am, El, 15. Lib. [ 4 
N 0 The 
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XX Tyr arc ſome will have it, that here Ovid has de- 
nied the Greek Poet had any pretenſions to Wit or Genius: 
indeed as to the former, the Greeks are in general inferior 
eo the Latin. But his words don't abſolutely aſſert that 
Ec allimachus wanted Genius; but that his excellency lay 
rather in the exactneſs of his Style, than in the Wit and 
urn of his thoughts. Ovid, who was himſelf the wit- 
tieſt of the Roman Poets, has done the Greeks Juſtice 
T enough in another place, where he expreſles his ſati{- 
function, that one of his Miſtreſſes gave his Eleg ies the pre- 
terence to Calimachuss: 8 


Eft, que Callimachi pre noſtris ruſtica dicit 
Carmina: cui placeo protinus ipſa placet. 
Am. Lib. II. El. 4. 


MiuxERMuus was much ancienter than Callimachus, 
= living in Solon's time; he is looked upon as the Father of 
Elegy, and faid to have invented the Pentameter verſe. 
© Horace prefers him to Callimachrs : 


Diſcedo Alceus puncto illius ille meo quis? 
Quis niſi Callimachus ! ſi plus adpoſcers viſus 
Fit Mimner mus. 


. * 2 


e 


Tux ſoftneſs and delicacy of his Muſe, may be further 
gueſs d at from this other paſſage of the ſame Poet's: 


3 


2 
—- 
3 

*. 


Si Mimnermus uti cenſet, ſme amore jociſque 
Nil eft jucundum, vivas in amore jociſque. 


Our Author for the ſame Reaſon makes him take 


. * 2 bn . 
5 1 4 f - 1 - \ 
MI - tk. - MF a6 I ] 


en place of Homer: 
4 

vB Plus in amore valet Mimnermi verſus Homero. a 
L 1 Lib. 8 El. 9. 


* 
4 


and conſequently looked upon him as ſuperior toCallimachus, 
5 though he acknowledges it honour enough for his Works, 
to come up to thoſe of that elegant Greek Writer: 

+ %%% 


T 
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Inter Callimachi ſat erit placuiſſe litellos, 4 
Et ceciniſſe modis, pure poeta, tuis. Lib. EI. El. 


Pnu1iLETAS wrote in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and held the third place among the Lovc-Poets, 
PROPERT1vus could hardly expreſs the value he had for 
his writings in a ſtronger manner than he has dons, 
where having told us, that when he intended to worte 
in Heroick Verſe, the triumphs of Auguſtus's reign, 45: 
forbad him attempting what he was not likely to ſucceed 
in, and ſent the Muſe Calliope to inſtruct him in what h: 
Mould ling. . 


E auarum numero me contigit una Denrum; 
Ur reor à facie Calliopea ſuit. 
Contentus niveis ſemper vedtabere Cygnir, 
Nec te fortis equi ducet ad arma ſonus, 
Nil tibi fit rauco prætoria claſſica corn 
F Flare, nec Aomum cingere marte nem us, 
Aut quibus in campis Mariano prelia ſigno 
Stent, & Suetonicas Roma reſringat opes: 
Barbarus aut Suevo perfuſus ſanguine Rhenus 
Saucia marenti corpora vectet aqua. 
Quippe coronatos alienum ad limen amantes, 
Noeclurnæque canes ebria ſigna fugæ. 
Ut per te rang ſciat excantare tuellas 
Qui volet auſteros arte ferire viros. 
Talia Calliope : lymphiſque & fonte pelitis 
Ora Philetea noſtra rigavit aqua. Lib. III. EI. ; 
QuIxNTILIAN aſſures us, that PRO YERTIVUs diſp- WH 
ted the prize with Iibullus, in the opinion of thoſe of his We 
time. And Pliny, the Younzer, in one of his Epilits, 
ſpeaking of P:/ſi-nus,an Elegiack Poet of his acquaintance, 
and deſcended from PrRoPEtRT1Us, fays, he nad made 
him his Model as the belt Writer in this kind. In Artand 
Labour, he certainly exceeded all: but he does not ſeem 
altogether ſo natural, nor does his Verſe law ſo {mootiy 
1 as Tibulins's; nor have his Elegies à regular deſign alway! 
Purſued to the end, for which Ovid is juſtly to be adm. 
xc3, I ſnall not mention that Ovid exceeded him in pt 


| 


1 
3 Juſtice, refuſe him, that has examined his Style carefully, 
and made the compariſon : this was all his ambition, and 
he deſerves the higheſt commendation, that ' attains to 
what he has propoſed, and does not fall ſhort in his un- 
WE dertaking.” * 


7 


iQ 
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and fine Turns; ſince that Writer has as many poor ones, 6 
E which do him as little credit, as the others do him honour. ? 
RX After all, PRO YE RTI us firſt ſhewed the way, and the 
= others had the benefit of improving the hint from him. 
Not to mention the advantage Ovid and Thallus had in a 
large fortune, which gave them both an Eaſe and Delicacy 
in their Writings, which all his Art could never come up 


to. But PROPYERTIVUS Will be ſatisfied to be ranked 
with the Greek Poets he imitated, which no one can, in 


Callimachi manes, & Cot ſacra Philete, 
In veſtrum queſo me ſite ire nemus. Lib. III. El. 1. 


„ 
» w- 


to have a curioſity of being acquaintel 
with his perſon, life, and fortune; and i 
if his merit be extraordinary, this in. 
creaſes upon us ſo far, that we eve 
Nr intereſt our ſelves in his affairs; and i 
A , | 

— ſme meaſure, ſhare his good or ill for 
| tune with him. This Zeal has carried ſome too far, an 
4 put them upon inventing ſeveral ſurprizing particular; 
| which probably never happened to thoſe they have att: 
14 buted them to. This is the caſe of Homer and Virgi; 
11 who, having juſtly gained the admiration of all ages, i 
| their writings, have been repreſented, through the fond 
neſs of ſome of their admirers, almoſt like knight errant; 
Of this ſtamp, are the many fictions in Herodot uss lite d 
Homer, and Donatus's, as tis yulgarly called, Life dd 
VI RG IL. They may perhaps have ſome ſmall foundatict 

in truth; but that is fo diſguiſed by many fabulous ch 
cumſtances, that it is no eaſy matter to make a 18. 


choice and diſtinction between them, According 1 thet 
rite 


: 


IT is natural, upon reading a good Autho, 
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whiters, nature could not produce thoſe great Genius's,s 
without diſcovering by ſome miracle, at their bicth, whac 
the world was afterwards to expect from them; and, as- 
if it were too ordinary a circumltance for them to be le- 

ally begotten, they are ſaid to have been both Baſtards. 
fa ſhort, as in their Writings, they have outdone all that 
came before, or after them; ſo, in the common occur-- 
rences of life, they mult neceſſarily have met with ſeveral 
extraordinary accicents. | | 

Mx. Por E has ſufficiently expoſed this folly, in his 
Life of Homer. I ſhall be content to cenſure {ome few 
fictions of this nature, as they may occur to me fn this 
account of VIx GIL; referring the Reader for the relt to 
Denatus's Life of the Poet, or that prefixed to Mr. Dryden a 
tranſlation of his Works: That Writer though with a 
little more diſcretion than the other, ſeems to have given 
too much into fuch fabulous accounts. 

No x are they agreed about thoſe fictions, each Writer 
changing them for others at will; and applying ſuch 
things to them, as they imagined either had, or ought to 
have happened to them; hereby occaſioning an obtcurity 
and confuſion, not eaſily to be cleared up or unraveiled, by 
thoſe who endeavour to ſpeak with more certainty or 
probability of the matter. For this reaſon, ſeveral perſons, 
upon comparing the different accounts given of the birth 
and parentage of VIA GIL, have been led to queſtion the 
truth of all, and this is not altogether ſo unreaſonable as 
ſome pretend: For indeed, whilſt one tells us his father 
was a citizen of Mantra, another a countryman, a third. 
a hired ſervant, or a mountebank's fool, a man cannot 
ealily tell which to credit. 

Wuar may be thence inferred as moſt probable is, 
that he was at beſt but of mean extraction, born at Andes, 
a ſmall hamlet in the Mantuan territory, three miles from 
that city, on the fifteenth of October, the year of Rome 
Det xxxiv. His father was probably a man of ſome parts, 
but no fortune, which he made perhaps by marrying his 
maſter's daughter. There is ſome diſpute about his name, 
which I take to have been V1 n GIL: We are pretty well 
aſſured his mother's name was Maja. Their eircumſtauces 
were not ſuch as would enable them to make a figure — 
E 4 the 
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the world, nor ſo low, as to make them want the con: 
veniencies of life; or their children a good education. 
Many ſurprizing things are related concerning the manner 
of his birth; as among others, that his mother dreamt ſhe 
brought forth an olive branch, which was no fooner ſet 
in the ground but it took root, and ſprang up into a ful 
grown tree, abounding with fruit and bloſſoms; and that 
going out next day to a neighbouring village with her 
husband, ſhe was obliged to ſtop by the way, and va; 
delivered of him in a ditch, The child is ſaid not to 
have cried upon his firſt coming into the world, like other | 


babes, but to have appeared with ſuch a ſmiling counte- RV 
nance, as promiſed ſomething very extraordinary of him 
hereafter. They add, that a branch of Poplar, being (ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country,) ſet in the place 8 
- where his mother was delivered of him, ſprang up and BR. 
giew ſo faſt, that it ſoon came up to the ſize of the other 1 
trees ſet thereabouts long before it. | b 
THis tree was called after his name, and conſecrated p 
to him, which gave occaſion to a great deal of ſuperſtition l 
in the neighbouring parts; the Twſcans, being more pe- | 
culiarly addicted to it, as pretending to be beſt acquainted 


with the ſeveral rites and ceremonies of Religion. It is 
certain, our Poet's birth-day was kept with great ſolem. 
nity in afrer times, as we ſhall have occaſion more parti- 
cularly to mention in the Life of Statins. 3 
Ir was thought at that time, a neceſſary circumſtance 
in the hiſtory of a great Man's lite, and proper to raiſe the 
peoples admiration and opinion of him, to mention ſome- 
thing extraordinary that attended his birth; from this opi- 
nion, the moſt trivial accidents came to be looked upon as 
. ominous and portentous. Of this there are numberleſs 
inſtances in Livy: But as VinGirt's merit will not ſuffer 
with men of ſenſe, granting theſe ſtories to be fabulous, 
JI think the bare mentioning, without inſiſting any far- 
ther upon them, may ſuffice : For had there been more, 
they would but faintly have intimated thoſe ſuperior ex- 
cellencies which diſcovered themſelves afterwards in his 
character and writings. 
Ix is likely, that the early notices he gave of his ſweet 
temper and fine Genius, induced his parents to ſpare „ 
| . co 
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on: Ecol nor proviſion they could make for his education. As 
be ſeemed likely to make great progreſs therein, it was 
thought proper to ſend him at {even years of age, to ſtudy 
Sr Cremona, a flouriſhing Roman colony ; whence he was 
removed for a farther improvement to Milan. There he 
61] ypplied himſelf to learn the Greek Language, and to the 
hat ſtudy of Phyſick, Mathematicks, and Philoſophy; which 
Faſt he learned under Syro the Epicurean, whoſe doctrine 


1 

Ry he has fully ſet out in his fixth Eclogue, inſcribed to 
o varus, who ſtudied with him at the ſame time under 
er the fame maſter. This I take to be undeniably true, 


whatever Mr. Dryden may have aſſerted to the contrary, 


e- g 

min his Preface to the Paſtorals. | 

c. RX SYRo was an excellent Philoſopher, and one of the 
e greatelt Men of the Epicurean Se&t, as Cicero has aſſured 


us; and we may learn from him and other Writers, that 
it was the moſt in vogue at that time in Rome, and em- 
WT braced by the greateſt Men there: And though Virgil's 
IF matuger judgment and good ſenſe induced him to for- 
fake it for the Platonick Philoſophy, as is plain from 
Lib. IV. of the Georgicks, and the ſixth of the Æneidt; 
8 yet it is highly probable he ſtil] held their Tenets, when 
be firſt wrote his Georgicks, as appears from that famous 


e 


paſſige in Book II. 


Felix qui potuit rum cognoſcere cauſas, 
Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari. 


bo 


Happy the man, who ſtudying nature's laws, 

Thro known effects can trace the ſecret cauſe; 

His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, 

Fearleſs of fortune, and reſign'd to fate, Drvpen. 


Tuts tranſlation is far from giving the true ſenſe of 
the Author, which manifeſtly alludes to the following paſ- 
{ ſage of Lucretius, whom Vi GI. ſo frequently imitates, 


- TTL? 4 ** 
T 


Duare religio pedibus ſuò jecta viciſſim 
Ooreritur ; nos e xequat victoria cœlo. 


E 5 5 As 
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As this Set was fo much followed, and he ſtudied : 
Milan, where Syro then taught with ſo much app/auſe, ) 
is no wonder if he was brought up under that Philos.” 
pher, as the beſt Maſter they could get him. E. 

Ir, as ſome fay, when VI RGI I had finiſhed bis ſtudicyl - 
his curioſity and deſire of knowledge, led him to trawl 
through Italy into Naples, no doubt he took Rome in hi 
way; and then he might have publiſhed the ſixth Eco, 
which Roſcius rehearſing upon the Theatre at Rome, Cir 
in admiration, called him . 


Magne ſpes altera Rome : 


that is, as he himſelf had carried the Roman eloquena 
to the higheſt pitch, the Author of that Poem promi 
to bring their Poetry to as great a perfection. 4 
B u r it ſeems more agreeable to hiſtory, and what he fan 

of himſelf in the firſt Eclogue, that he had not ſeen Rom 
till that diviſion of lands, which Augullus made in It: 
to his ſoldiers, by which the Poet being involved in the 
common calamity, loſt his patrimony. Fi 
As he had ſtudied with Varus, and no doubt cultivatc! 
2 friendſhip with him, great Genius's ſoon taking an a 
fection for each other, from the ſimilitude of their mind 
and ſtudies, he might entertain ſome hopes by that noble 
man's means to recover what he had iolt, Varus inte- 
reſt was at that time pretty conſiderable with A1gu/iu:; WR 
and beſides that, he was intimately acquainted with Poll, 
who was then governor of that province. But Varus hal BR 
a ſtronger motive than this, to help our Poet in his te-. 
ceſſity. Gratitude laying an indiſſoluble tye on generou 
ſpirits; and it is faid, that VI ROG TL wrote a Tragedy, 
which he ſuffered to appear in the world under his friend; W 
name. This was enough to incline him to aſſiſt Vinci, We 
avd 'uſe his intereſt with Pollio, and at court for him. We 
Pollio, though on Anthony's fide, was a man of ſuch mem 
and conſideration, that he was choſen to be the princip: We 
perſon to aſſiſt in making up the differences between 4 i 
zhony and Auguſius, who afterwrards, upon the delcat and 
death of Anthory, put that confidence in Pollio, as to bi 
| f » 
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him the moſt important employments and honours in 
the Empire. | 
SUPPORTED With this double recommendation, 
VI RGI went to Rome, and made his application at 
Court, which ſucceeded to his delire ; he, tull of grati- 
tude, compoſed his firft Eclogue. Pſeudo- Donatus's rela- 
tion of his fuſt acquaintance at Court, and introduction 
to Auguſtus, is too ridiculous to mention. Soon after he 
ſeems to have written his ninth, which appears to be 
made up in ſome haſte, out of ſeveral louſe Poems he 
had already by him, and that on the following occaſion. 
Having obtained a grant from Auguſtus, by which his 


lands were exempted from the general diviſion, as he de- 


clares in the firſt Eclogue; 


Hic illum vidi juvenem, Melibæe, quotannis 

Bis ſenos cui neſtra dies altaria ſumant. 

Hic mihi reſponſum primus dedit ille petenti; 
Paſcite, ut ante, boves, pueri ſubmittite tauros. 


There firſt the youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 

For whom our monthly victims are renew'd. 

He heard my vows, and graciouſly decreed | 
My grounds to be reſtor'd, my former flocks to feed. 


And returning joyfully from Rome, in order to put 
this grant in execution, when he came there, one Arius 
a Centurion, to whoſe lot his lands were fallen, not only 


refuſed to comply with the Emperor's Mandate, but 


likewiſe handled him ſo roughly, that he was forced to 
eſcape for his life by ſwimmirg a- croſs the Mincins, and 
haſten back to Court, to complain of the contempt ſhewn 
the Imperial Orders, and the ill uſage he had pertonally 
met with. 

PEACE being at length made between Anthony and 
Auguſits, and Pollio then Conſul, having a Son born to 
him betore he went our of his Conſulſſip; Vireit, 
whole grievances were now tully redreſſed, and he ſettled 
through Pollio's means, in Auguſtus and Mecenas's favour, 
wrote his fourth Ec.ogue, wnich contains fo fing a com- 
pliment to Auguſtus, upon the happy effects of the pre- 
ſent peace, and to Pollio upon the birth of his Son, that 
E 6 fercral 
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ſeveral have judged he ſpoke. prophetically of the Me/jab; 
And indeed this Eclogue has been the ſubje&t of many 
| men's admiration; and the Chriſtian World have v 
obſerved theſe Verſes, which he is faid to have taken 
from the 1 of the Cumæan Sybil, to be ſo very m 
like the celebrated Prophecy of the Meſiah in 1/aiah, thit n 
they deſerve ſome notice ſhould be taken of them, which 


ſhall be done in its due place. | No 

Pollio the next year having ſucceſsfully made war ufon n 
the Parthini, a People of IHricum, whilſt he is maling 2 
preparations for his return and triumph, Virs 1L wrote War 


his Sth Eclogue, as we gueſs: by what he alludes to in 
tze beginning of it; 

Tus mihi; ſeu magni ſuperas jam ſaxa Timavi, 
Srve oram lllyrici legis æquoris, en erit unquam 
Ille dies mihi cum liceat tua dicere fatla! 

En erit ut liceat totum mihi ſerre per orbem 
Sola ſophocleo tua carmina digna cothurno ! 

A te principium; tibi deſmet : accipe juſſis 
Carmina cœpta tuis, atque haxc ſine tempora Circu'? 
Inter Victrices Hederam tibi ſer pere Iauros. 


Great Pollio, thou, for whom thy Rome prepares 
The ready triumph of thy finiſh'd wars; 
Whether Iĩmavus, or th' Illyrian colt, 
Whatever Land or Sea thy preſence boaſt; 
Is there an hour in fate reſerv'd for me, | 5 
To ſing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee? n 
In numbers like to thine, could I rehearſe J 
Thy lofty tragick ſcenes, thy labour'd verſe. | 
The world another Sophocles in thee, Ib 
* Another Homer ſhould behold in me. = 
Amidſt thy Lavvrels let this Ivy twine; 5 
Thine was my earlieſt Muſe ; my lateft ſhall be thine. In 


TIõò paſſage informs us, that at Pollios requeſt, our 
Author undertook his Paſtorals, and that he was his fiilt 
Patron, 


* The Reader is deſired to take notice this Line is not in the 
Latin; Vrgil was too modeſt a Man to call himſelf a Hemer, 
when he was only writing his Paſtorals: but the Tranſlator, 
having his Head full of Virgil s rivaling Homer, has here in: 
tired it very indiſcreetly, | 
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patron. We farther learn, that Pollio was himſelf a great 
poet, having written ſeveral Tragedies, the loſs of which 
we have reaſon to lament. Horace has frequently com- 
of plimented that great man on the ſame account; and we 
3 may depend upon it, they would never have ſpoken ſo 
much in their praiſe, had his Pieces not been excellent, 
lt is conjectured by ſome, that VIRGIL compoled his 
Third Paſtoral about the ſame time; but I cannot ſce 
much ground they have to build their conjectures upon, 
and therefore ſhall not trouble the Reader with ſo idle 
an enquiry. The year following he compoſed the tenth 
= and laſt Paſtoral, as he fays himſelf in the firſt line; 


1 Extremum hunc, Arethuſa, mihi concede labore m. 


Thy facred ſuccour, Areibuſa, bring, 
To crown my labour, tis the laſt I ſing. 


# Havins by this time ſufficiently ingratiated himſelf 
with his great Patrons, Pollio, Mecænas, and Auguſtns, who 
not only ſet him above want, but gave him enough to 
enjoy his ſtudies at leiſure, and by retiring to Naples con- 
W ſult his Health (which did not permit him to ſtay long 
WT at Rome, the air not agreeing with his conſtitution), he 
& till paid the fame regard to their commands; and at 
Mecanas and Augnſ/ius's requeſt, undertcok the Georgtcks. 
& Though probably the plan might have been partly laid be- 
fore at Milan; the precepts of that Work, in the opinion of 
many learned men, better ſuiting with that ſoil than Naples. 
But perhaps this might have been occaſioned by the love 
be bore his native country, which he took all occaſion to 
© honour ; and therefore that might incline him to adapt 
bis precepts of agriculture to it, that they might be in a 
more peculiar manner beneficial to it. Auguſtus could 
not but be well pleaſed to ſee a Work of this nature car- 
ned on at a time when he had a mind to ſettle the people, 
and incline them more particularly ro the improvement 
I of their lands, which had very much ſuffered during the 
hte Civil Wars in Italy, which had laſted ſo many years; 
aud therefore rendering all poſſcſſions very precarious, 
diſcouraged the proprietors from cultivating their lands; 
ugt knowing whether they or ſtrangers ſhould 8 the 
| rule 
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fruits of their labour, which experience had taught them 
was too frequently- the caſe. 4 
BESIDES, Auguſtus was once in great danger oh, 
life in a popular ſedition at Rome, for want of Corn : h 
was therefore agreeable to the policy and magnificence of 
this Prince, after having ſettled his ſubjects in the quie 
and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their lands, to encourage: 
work that concurred with, and promoted his deſign, ant 
was likely to prove fo univerſally beneficial, and inſtru 
mental to the welfare of his people, and the glory of hu 
Empire. -4 
Ralle ſpent ſeven years in writing his Georgich | 
ending them when Auguſtus was upon his return tron 
the conqueſt of Agypt 3; which he reduced into the forn 
of a Province, and made Gallus, another Friend and pr 
tron of VirG1L's, Governour, Here I cannot but o 
ſerve, that all this Author's Patrons were themſelves mei 
of great parts and learning, and moſt of thera excella 
Poets; ſuch was this Gallus, being perhaps the fincl 
Elegiack Writer among the Romans,: but his Works 2 
now loſt; thoſe that are extant under his name being u 
jected by the beſt Criticks for a modern Compotition 
Auguſtus himſelf was not only a great Orator, but al 
a good Poet; having compoled ſome Plays and ot 
Pieces, that were much eſteemed by the belt judges c 
thoſe and after times. But to return to our ſubjed: 
the reduction of Ægyt, upon the death of Anthony u 
Cleopatra, compleated Auguſtuss triumphs, and left hin 
peaceable maſter of the world. That VirG1r had end 
them by this time, appears from the conclulion of tit 
Work, which was. one of the fineſt compliments ia 
was ever made to any Prince. A 


* 


FENCES „ , 
. 2 * 
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Ceſar dum magnus ad altum 

Fulminat Euphratem bello, victerque volentes 
Per patulos dat jura, viamque affechat Ohm o: 
Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alevar 
Parthenope, ſcudijs florentem iggobilis oti. 


While mighty Cæſar, thund'ring from a'ar, 
Seeks on Euphrate, banks the ſpoils of war, 
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With conqu' ring arts aſſerts his country's cauſe, 

With arts of peace the willing People draws; 

On the glad earth the golden age renews, 

And his great father's path to heav'n purſues. 

Whilſt I at Naples paſs my peaceful days, 

Affecting ſtudies of leſs noiſy praiſe. DRvpex. 


Ir is ſaid, that having compleated his Georgicks, he 
met Auguſtus at Atella, a Town in Campania, where he 
read the Poem to him with all the graces of good ut- 
terance and elocution; but his voice failing him towards 
the end (for he had but weak Lungs, and was very 
aſthmatick,) Mecenas generouſly ſupplied his place, and 
read it out; which no leſs argued the extraordinary merit 
of the Poet, than the rare condeſcention of the Patron, 

Sou have made no {cruple to queſtion, whether ever 
Gallus (who having offended Auguſtus by his exactions 
and oppreſſion in his government, and not enduring the 
diſgrace that was likely to enſue for his crimes, ſle 
himſelf) took up ſo large a part of the fourth Book of the 
Georgicks, as an{wered to the Epiſode of Ariſtens ; ſince it 
ſeems ſo artfully interwoven with the former ſubject, 
that it is not likely it could have been ſo neatly inſerted 
afterwards, as it 1s pretended to have been by the com- 
mand of Auguſtus : Not to ſay that it had appeared in- 
decent for the Author to beſtow ſo many lines in com- 
mendation of Gallus, when he applied ſo few to Mecænas, 
to whom he inſcribed the hole Work. Bur to fer this 
objection aſide, it is marſifeſt from Suetonius, that Au- 
guſtus had ſtill too great a value for that unhappy man, 
to have ſo ſeverely perſecuted his memory, On the con- 
tary, the Hiſtorian aſſures us, the Emperor loudly com- 
plained of the Serate's cruelty, who had found him guilty 
of the crimes laid to his charge. This Auguſtus would 
never have done, had Gallus been ſo odious to him, that 
he would even deſtroy the remembrance that ſuch a one 
had ever been. But I hall ſhew the abſurdity of this 
notion more largely, when we come to examine the 
Georgicks, In this Work VIS OIL has even excelled 
himſelf, and finiſhed it in ſeren years; for ſuch a ſubject 


| ſeemed rather to furniſh a Writer with an W 
| | IC 1 . 
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of ſhewing his learning, than diſplaying the graces of 
Poetry; which he has however done in ſo admirable and“ 
ſublime a manner, that after ages have eſteemed this the 
moſt complete of all his Works. Heſiod, his predeceſſor 
in this kind of writing, never propoſed this to himſef, 
deterred by the almoſt inſuperable difficulty of ſuch an 
attempt; having good reaſons to conceive it next o 
impoſſible to reconcile the moſt lively and ornamental 
parts of Poetry with the ſimplicity of plain and common Þ 
precepts of agriculture, _ | 
Havins thus firlt paid what he owed to his Country's 
intereſt, here our Author begins to think of her honour; 
which, with that of his Prince, he reſolves to conſecrae MW 
to immortality, and to give poſterity a juſt idea of both: 
and being now in the forty-ſecond year of his age, he (ets i 
about the Æneid. % 
PERHAPS he had laid together the materials long be- 
fore, to which he ſcems to have alluded in his 1ixth Þ| 


EF zlioal : 


1 . . 
Cum canerem reges & prelia, Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, & admonuit, paſtorem, Tityre, pingues 
Paſcere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen, 


But when I try'd her tender voice, too young, 

And fighting kings, and bloody battles ſung, 

Apollo check'd my pride, and bid me feed 

My fat'ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
DryYDEN. 


Sou have rather imagined he intended only to write 
a Poem of the Alban Kings, and their wars, till the city 
was razed, and the People carried to Rome. But it 5 
more likely he had ſo noble a deſign as the ZEneid betore 
him, but had a mind to try the ſtrength of his Mule i 
leſſer ſubjects firſt, ſtill as it were preluding to that great 
and more important ore, . a 

AND now he is wholly taken up in carrying on this 
Work, which made a great noiſe in the world long before 
its appearance, and raited a general ex pectation of a Ne 

: - | ja 
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5 Bs uid majus Iliade, ſomething that was even to ſurpaſs the 
8 Thad. 6 . 
Pſeudo-Donat us indeed informs us, that Augu tus inter- 
A upted his retirement, and, when he deliberated whether 
ec ſhould lay down the reins of Empire, and reſtore the 


an *. ommon wealth, or continue in his imperial authority; 
to icing diſſatisfied with what advice his favourites Agrippa 
tal ad Mecenas were able to give him in fo tickliſh a point, 


eat for our Peet from Naples, and was by him deter- 
niged not to part with his power. But this ſtory ſeems 
Highly improbable; and however the Monarch might ho- 
Pour our Author with his tamiliarity and converſation at 
Mach times as he was diſpoſed to unbend his mind, as 
e did Horace, between whom he would ſometimes ſit 
Jo divert himſelf, jeſtingly ſaying, he was ſituated between 
hs and tears; it is another > to give him the pre- 
Werence to his firſt Miniſters, and thoſe of his Council, to 
be latter of whom that Prince never intruſted ſo impor- 
Want a ſecret, Nor, were this true, would it much re- 
ound to our Poet's Honour, to have been the Author of 
Wuch advice, which better ſuited Mecenas's policy and 
Wecourt wiſdom. For after all that can be faid for and a- 
iinſt this matters if Mecanas's anſwer had more of the 
Stateſman and Courtier, that of Agrippa had more of the 
Roman, 
Vino, notwithſtanding he knew as well as any 
Jene how to pay his court to his Prince, yet in his heart 
vas too true a Roman to give ſuch advice; and has given 
the beſt place in Ehſium to ſuch as ſpilt their blood in 
wbeir Country's ſervice; and made the younger Cato, that 
ie great antagoniſt of .Ce/ar's, give laws to the bleſſed ; and, 
| ug of the civil wars, Anchiſes reproves his deſcen- 
cant F. Ceſar for engaging in the ruin of his Country. 
= He had better = fel diſhonourable methods of plea- 
3 . Aug tus, He has not only given his whole cha- 
bf. er under that of Euæas, but in the body of the Poem 
has frequently alluded to ſeveral actions of note done by 
Wim at that time; which, though perfectly adapted to the 
2 of his Poem, are not ſo cloſely veiled but the fine 
compliment, therein paid to his great benefactor, is con- 
Wantly diſcernable, Such in particular are the Trojan 
1 11 * Games, 


State. 
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Games, which ZEnzas celebrates in the third Book, zu 
are exactly the ſame with thoſe inſtituted by Auguſim n 
memory of the victory at Adtium. But this is a trill 
with our author, who has wrought into his work te 
whole compaſs of the Roman Hiſtory, with that of te 
ſeveral nations of 7:aly, from the carlieſt times. down 1 
| his own; and that in ſo authentick a manner as to dt. 
ſerve the title of the Roman Hiſtorian, much better thy 
Homer did that of Writer of the Trojan Mar; moſt Auto 
after him among the Romans, according to Macrebius, (1. 
mitting rather to his authority in any controverted poir, 
than to the moſt learned Hiſtorians, or the Chronicles c 
their Prieſts, which were compoſed by order of th 4 


a ©c_ 1 © wa" 


Havins ſpent about ſeven years in the firſt fix Book 
he is thought at the preſſing inſtances of Auguſtus ni 
Octavia, to have rehearſed his fixth Book to them: T 
happened not long after the death of Marcellut, wen 
Auguſtus had intended for his ſucceſſor in the Empire, 1 
Prince of great hopes. The artful Poet on this occafinM 
is thought to have ingeniauſly inſerted the admirable pa: 
ſage relating to him, that begins, O nate ingentem lud 
ne quere tuorum; and to have recited it in fo moving i 
manner, that Octavia the beſt of Mothers, and the bei 
and moſt abuſed of Wives, being ſeized with grief, fM 
into a ſwoon, Upon her recovery, ſhe ordered the Put 
ten thouſand Seſterces for every line; a pretty round fun 
for leſs than thirty Verſes ; amounting to two thouſin 
one hundred Pounds, and upwards, of our money. za 
the Verſes were VirG1r's, and a great Emperor's Sie 
and a very us Princefs the donor. & 
From this time forward *till death he continued t f 
perfect the nerd, which he finiſhed about four fen 
afterwards, and then ſet out for Greece; reſolving at wil 
leiſure to correct it; intending when it had received i 
laſt hand, and he had finiſhed his travels, to dedicate ti 
remainder of his life to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, to wii 
he had as great an inclination as he had genius for Poet!!! 
which he is ſaid in his Letters to 1 to have ſtits 
the Work of a degenerate age; reproving thereby not" 
much that Art, as the perverſeneſs of human nature, ' 


mul 
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„„ muſt be drawn and allured to the love and practice of vir- 
4, tue, which he with his Maſter Plato thought amiable e- 
mY nough in itſelf to engage us in its ſervice, His great 

„ore of Philoſophy, and the ſtudy of Nature, he has finely 
„ Jefcribed in his ſecond Georgick, with an uncommon 


EX warmth. 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia muſe, 
Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amere, 
Accipiant, cœlique vias & ſidera monſtrent; 
Defectus ſolis, varios lunæque labores; 

Unde tremor terris ; qua vi maria alta tumeſcant 
Obicibus ruptis, rurſuſue in ſeipſa reſidant. 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hyberni, vel que tardis mora noctibus obſtet. 


Ye ſacred Muſes, with whoſe beauty fir'd 

My foul is raviſh'd, and my brain in{pir'd ; 

Whoſe Prieſt I am, whoſe holy fillets wear, 

Would you your Poet's firſt petition hear: 

Give me the ways of wand'ring Stars to know, 
The depths of Heav'n above, and ſtars below; 

Teach me the various labours of the Moon, 
And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the Sun 

Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 

And in what dark receſs they ſhrink again; 

What ſhakes the ſolid Earth, what cauſe delays 

The Summer nights, and ſhortens Winter days. 

DRYDEN, 


T11s whole paſſage, to the end of the Book, is fo ſub- 
lime, and at once fo perfectly diſcovers the Poet's in- 
fatiable defire of knowledge; his love of retirement, and 
averſion to buſineſs, the ſimplicity of his manners, and 
the humanity of his temper , and moderation of mind; 
that I know no paſſage in all his Works, where he ſhews. 
the true caſt of his mind better, or the force of his Art; 
fo that J refer the curious Reader to it. 

We left our Author ſetting out for Greece, where he 
had not been long, when his curioſity carrying him to 
Megara, he was there ſeized with a languiſhing 3 per. 

; eing 


Being willing to wait upon Auguſtus home, who was now 

returning from his Eaſtern Progreſs, he neglected it tos 

much at firſt on that account; ſo that the diſorder in. 

crealing upon him a-ſhip-board, he juſt reached Brand. c 
farm, where he died immediately after his landing, and 
was buried at Naples, agrerably to his own requeit, Hu 
belt friends attended him in his laſt moments; when it 
was his greateſt concern that he had left the Æueid un. 
finiſhed, or rather incorrect; and he earneſtly called tor his 
Papers to burn them, which he would have done not with. 
ſtanding the remonſtances of all about him, had not 4. 
guſtus himſelf kindly interpoſed in their behalf, with 2 
ſolemn promiſe, that the Work ſhould be left as it w 
without the leaſt Emendations; which Tucca and Vari, Wi 
to whoſe charge the publiſhing the ZAzeid was committed, 
molt faithfully obſerved; not ſo much as filling up any Eh 
of the Hemiſtichs or Half-verſes be had left. He is Wl 
faid juſt before his death to have written his own Epitaph, 
as it was the cuſtom of the age for men of note to do. 
The modeſty of the man is very conſpicuous in that 
diſtich, if it be his: * 
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Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere; tenet nunc 
Par thenope: cecini Paſtua, Rura, Duces: 
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I ſang Flocks, Tiliage, Heroes; Mantua gave 
Me Life, Brunduſium Death, Naples a Grave. 


He was of a tall ſtature, and ſwarthy complexion, which 
ſome would have him derive from his Father, who wa 
of a more ſouthern extraction, and poſſibly if not a {hve 
a Neapoliran; which might be one reaſon our Author 
ſo. much delighted in that City, which nevertheleſs could 
not tempt him to. forget his native Country, His. air 
was clowniſh and ungraceful, and his whole deportment 
awkward and ungenteel. This might be partly owing 
to the obſcurity of his birth, and partly to the ill ſtate 0i 
his health, which allowing him the uſe of little or no 
exerciſe, robbed him of thoſe graces of body that are 
awing to it. Beſides, his baſhfulneſs (which was ſuch 
3s. made him ſhun the eyes of every obſerver, * 
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criminal thoſe of his Judge, and often made him retire and 
=E hide himſelf in a op, when people pointed at him as he 
paſſed the ſtreets of Rome; ) this did not a little contribute 
10 increaſe that de ect. 


He was of fo weak a conſtitution, that he was redu- 


; 4 ced to a very abſtemious courle of lite, eating very little, 


and drinking no wine. Being a Perſon of excellent Senſe, 


be could not bear the impertinent Wits of the age; and 
W his ill habit of body might contribute to increaſe this 


pettiſh humour. For, belides a weak ſtomach, he was 


ES troubled with frequent head-aches, and ſpitting of blood, 
and was ſo althmatick, he could not endure the Air of 
Rome, which forced him to retire to Naples, where he 
ſpent molt of the latter part of his life: However, he was 
2 Man of much humanity, gratitude, and good nature. 
== Two favourite Youths that ſerved him, he nobly reward» 
ed, and ſent them away well inſtructed; Alexander be- 
came a famous Grammarian, and Cebes a good Poet and 
Philoſopher. His gratitude to his Parrons, his Works ſuf- 


F ficiently teſtify ; and he ſhowed his Piety to his Parents, by 
ſending them annually ſuch ſupplics, as long as they lived, 
as gave them reaſon to thank Providence, who had bleſſed 
them with ſuch a Son. He was very generous to his 
other Relations, to whom he reſigned his patrimony, and 
gave them many other marks ot his liberality, He ten- 
derly loved an only Brother, whoſe early death he lament- 
ed in his fifth Paſtoral at firſt, though he afterwards applied 

it, with ſome alteration, to Julius Ceſar. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe liberalities, and his mo- 
deſty, which made him refuſe many favours which the 
bounty of his Patrons was always ready to heap upon him, 
be died very rich, leaving near ſeventy five thouſand pounds 
behind him; which, by his Will, was to be onę half diſ- 
8 tributed among his relations, and the other to Mecenas, 
Lucca, and Varius, beſides a conſiderable legacy to Au- 
8 24s ; that politick Prince having introduced a cuſtom 
of being in every body's Will, He was a Man of ſuch 
£ ſingulat chaſtity, that they gave him the name of Parthe- 
bias, the Virgin, in his lite-time ; not that he was na- 
turally inſenſible to the ſoft paſſion of Love, his Epiſode 
o and ZEzea:;, treating that paſſion with more deli- 
* | cacy 
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cacy than Anacreon, and as much ſoftneſs as Ovid. Ye I 
he ſo far commanded his natural inclination, that he 
rejected the embraces of the beautiful Plotia, whom his er 
friend would have thrown into his arms, and by the hely 
of his philoſophy, improved it into friendſhip, to which 
he was very ſenſible, and. is therefore called Optimus, th: 
belt of friends, by Horace, ſpeaking of VIRGII's intro. e 
ducing him to the acquaintance of Mecenas; for his 
4riendſhip was not only warm in its ſentiments, but active 
and zealous to ſerve thoſe that had any ſhare in it. Be. 
ing ſo fond of retirement, which he ſpent entirely in the 
improving of his mind, and the ſervice of the Muſes, he 
thereby became not only the greateſt Poet, but the greatet 
Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, Antiquary, and the molt genen ge 
Scholar of his age. He had naturally a great helitation M7: 
in his ſpeech, which he was nevertheleſs able to conquer 
upon occaſion, as in the rehearſing of his Writings; WY. 
though this perhaps might be the reaſon he left the Bu 
ſo ſoon, where he never pleaded but once. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with moſt of the great Men, and Wits 
of Rome, as we find him ſometimes mentioned in com- 
pany with ſeveral of them in Horace, who is thought to 
have given us his character in the following lines. 


N Iracundior eſt paullo, minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hommum; rideri paſſis, eo quod 
Ruſticius tonſo toga defluit, & male laxus 

In pede calceus heret, at eſt bonus, ut melior vir 
Non alius quiſquam; at tibi amicus, at ingenium ingen 
Inculto latet hoc ſub corpore 


Perhaps he's pettiſh, and he's apt to rage, 

He cannot bear the rail ry of the age; 

Perhaps he does not wear his clothes genteel; 

His ſhoe is not well made, nor fits it well : 

He may be flouted, and be jeer'd for this, 

Yet he's an honeſt man as any is: 

He is thy friend, and tho' the cafe be foul, | 

It holds a learned and a noble ſoul. Sat. 277 . Sat.3 
REECH 


Though 
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= Tzovcn Horace ſurvived ViRG1L, it was not long 
Enough to ſee the ZEneid, at leaſt we have no pieces of 
„is extant, that make any mention of it. Had he ſeen 
iat Work, he would never have ſet Varius at the head of 
pick Poets, though doubrieſs his merit was very conſi- 
erable that way. What he has faid of our Author, ma- 
EQilcſtly refers only to- his Paſtorals and Georgicks at moſt, 


— — Molle atque facetum 


g 4 |  Pirgilio annuerint gaudentes rure Camœnæ. 
: = 1x which place, according to Quintilian, the word 
| fecetum, fignifies the peculiar elegancy and purity of his 


Style, and not that his Works were full of mirth and 
peeaſantry. 

= Havixs thus given a general account of his perſon, 
lite, and writings, I ſhall come to examine the latter more 
Wparticularly, according to their different kinds, and con- 
der them as they are to be compared with the works 
Jof the three celebrated Greek Pocts, Homer, Heſiod, and 
WTheocritus, But it being too great a task to attempt 2 
regular parallel, I ſhall only endeayour to ſhew, as it oc- 
Ecurs to me on taking a review of his Works, wherein he 
has excelled, or equalled, or been inferior ro them. 

Jo begin with his Paſtorals, as being firſt in order of 
time, and deſcribing that innocent ſimplicity which was 
the Bleſſing of the firſt Ages of the World ; 


| ; 3 

Ane etiam ſceptrum dictæi regis, & ante 
Impia quam cæſis gens eſt epulata juvencis, 
Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 


Eer Saturn's rebel. ſon uſurp'd the skies, 
When beaſts were only ſlain for ſacrifice: 
While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient Lord. 


| HERE, though the Muſe is humble, ſhe is not mean; 
| though not polite, yet not clowniſh ; though her garb is 
not magnificent, her dreſs is decent and modeſt, and ſuch 
as we may ſuppoſe her's to be whom Horace deſcribes 
Y his Simplex Mwneitiis, Many have been the attempts 

to 
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to hit upon this happy mplicity of Style, but none 9 U 
the ancients have truly ſuccteded in it, but Theocrirus ad 
VirGit. Among the Moderns, Taſſo's Aminta has ben 


jultly admired in this way of writing, much ſuperior to, 5 a 
as being more natural, than the Paſtor Fido of Gar, n 
which is too genteel in its characters, and too lively and b 


full of affected Wit in the ſentiments, as well as too flora 1 


in the expreſſions, Among our countrymen, Spencer,; p 
Genius was every way equal to this kind of Writing; 1 
and his Shepherd's Kalendar is a moſt exact and beautityl RF 4 

1 


icture of nature. But ſtill it may he objected, that thong 
be has happily enough imitated the Dorick dialect uſed by BF 
Theocritus in his Style, the language, after all, appears n. 5 
ther too low and clowniſh, and ſometimes wants thy 
ſmoothneſs which is ſo eſſential to the Paſtoral Style, 
Others have fallen into the contrary extream ; and, ſhun. 
ning his rudeneſs in their Style, have made their ſhephers iſ 
courtiers, and their ſhepherdeſfes ladies of faſhion. la 
this we have imitated our neighbours, who are too ap: 
to turn fops to appear well-bred, and deſpite Hamer for 
the ill-manners of Achilles and Agamemnon. I look upon 
Mr, Philips to have beſt ſuceeeded among us in his Palo 
rals, who has not entirely affected the rural Dialect, nor 
altogether neglected it. In general, a pei fection in this kind 
of Writing, ſeems with more difficulty attainable by the 
Moderns than the Ancients, fince our manners ate it 
every reſpect more ſophiſticated by what we c.” -ivility 
and good breeding, than theirs were; ſo that when we g 
to lay this politeneſs aſide, we know not how to forber 
being downright rude : like a vain Man, that having been 
always uſed to a magnificent drefs, knows not how to 
keep his countenance in a plain ſute. Even in V 1861) 
time, the Romans were not ſo entirely degenerated from 
the in, of their anceſtors, and their plain way af 
living, but that Horace durſt glory in the mean furniture 
of his table, though a polite Courtier, and one that coul 
have obtained any thing from his Prince's favour. And 
no wonder he did it, ſince Auguſtus himſelf would tt 
content till ſupper with a cruſt of bread and a glaſs d 
wine. They had not quite learned at Rome to be aft 
med of a d:Rator that held the p'ough, their talle ot 1 
— thoug! 
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7 though much improved, was not entirely vitiated by 
f luxury. 

9 6 Bu 7 to return to Vir G1L's Eclogues As they are not 


nn compoſed in the ſame fimplicity of Stile and ſenti- 
ments, ſome have objected this to him as a fault. But. 

beſides that we might excuſe this from the example ot 
escritus, who does the ſame in ſeveral of his Idylliums; 


perhaps it might not be improper to aſſert of the Paſtoral, 


7 3 in ſome meaſure what Horace does of Comedy, that it 
1 WE ſometimes raiſes its Note, and ſpeaks in a loftier Style 
\ WS than uſual. 


Interdum tamen & vocem Comæœdia tollit. 


AnD in like manner, the former may ſometimes ven- 


„me upon a nobler Theme than the contention of two 


ſhepherds upon their humble pipe. We havea fine inſtance 
in VirctL's fixth Eclogue. The Poet indeed takes care 
to preſerve the decor um {till, by _ his rude and ig- 
norant ſhepherds to be inſtructed by the God, and learn 
trom his mouth, the beginning of things, and firſt forma- 
tion of the world. It is not ſo eaſy to jultify the ſubject 
of the fourth Eclogue ; though till that chiefly preſents 
you with a rural ſcene, anda golden age, when the ſweat- 
ing oaks ſhall drop honey, the purple grape adorn every 
hedge, the plow-ſhare and pruning-hook become uſeleſs, 
the ox be unyoaked, and the ram not fleeced. And inthe 
beginning, he tells you, he deſigns to {well a note higher; 
and though he ſings of rural ſcenes, to render them worthy a 
Conſul's preſence. They that will not take this for an 
excuſe, are to be farther informed, that the word Eclogue, 
hgnifies no more than ſelect Pieces, or as one might ren- 
cer it in the modern way, miſcellany Poems; as Horace's 
Odes, that treat of various ſubjects, were frequently by 
the ancients called by the ſame name. Indeed, the Au- 
thor had need of all the ſtrength of his judgment to cor- 
dect the fire of his imagination, and moderate the ſubli- 

mity of his Genius, which naturally inclined him to ſoar 
much greater heights : Thus did he diſcreetly manage his 
Muſe as the Eagle does her young, whoſe firſt flights ſhe 

V OL. J. F ſhox dens, 
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-ſhortens, that he may ſoar afterwards, and mount the s 


with greater eaſe and ſecurity. 
Wurd we compare the Latin with the *Greek Poet, 
we mult allow the latter to have a ſoftneſs and delicacy i 


of expreſſion that is owing to the Doricł dial ect, of Which 


the Latin tongue is not capable, any more than it can 


fometimes reach the majeſty of the lenickh. What Martial ; 1 


Hays of the Latin verſiſication, is doubly true, Mu/as co. 
mus ſeveriores ; namely, that it neither enjoys thoſe gren Wl 
liberties the Gieek language admits of, nor is therefore Bi 
capable of certain graces which flow from them. Thi; 
delect the Latin Author has in ſome degree ſupplied, by Þ 
writing with much more regukrity and exactneſs, ad 
keeping up more cloſely to the plan or defign of each 


Paſtoral; the tranſitions being ſhort, natural, and eaſy, and By 


ariſing from the ſubject before him. 
Oon Author has been cenſured for his ſecond P:(tcral, 


as profeſſing therein a criminal paſſion for Alexis; bu 


his modeſty and ſtrict chaſtity is ſo evident from all ac- 
counts that we have of him, and for which ſome think 
he had the Sirname of Parthenius given him, that it needs 
no anſwer : Beſides, they that are acquainted with $9 
crates*s character, which was expoſed to the ſame ſcan- 
dalous reflections, and know how he has been juſtified in 
this matter, will do our Poet the fame juſtice. The Res- 
der that delires to be farther ſatisfied on this head, may 
read this matter treated at large, in the Life of Virc1L 
prefixed to Dryder's tranſlation, where he will find this c- 
culat ion fully anſwered, and VI 6 1 L's reputation cleared, 
O E thing more to be taken notice of, is the S1by/tine 
Prophecy in the fourth Eclogue, which being general) 
thought to refer to the Meſiah, deſer ves to be a little at- 
tended to, before we diſmiſs the Paſtorals. Though 
V1RGIL cannot be imagined to underſtand them other- 
wiſe than as he has applied them in a compliment to Pale 
and his ſon, under the auſpicious reign of Auguſtus. 
Tu famous flory of the Sibyl that came to Tarquis, 
need not be repeated here; and that there were ſuch Women, 
whoſe Writings were held Prophetical, ſeems from pool 
authoritics to be true, The Reader will meet with a cu» 


rious diſſertation on this head, in Prideauxs Connect o, g 
the 
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e 01d and New Teſtament : This is enough to our pre- 
ent purpoſe ; we need not * * what Spirit they were 
Waſpired with, nor whether all, or any part, is genuine, 
nd to be attributed to them, of that collection, which 
row goes under that name. | 
lr is evident, from the Writers of the Auguſtan age, 
kat about this time there was a general expectation in the 
world of ſome great Prince that ſhould come from Judæa, 
lend conquer the Roman Empire. Suetonius and Tacitus 
have both made mention of this, and underſtood its com- 
Wpletion, in the perſon of Veſpaſian, who was made Empe- 
vor, when he was General in thoſe parts. 
lr is highly probable, this notion had its original from 
Wthe Jews, who, for ſeveral years before, expected the 
coming of the Meſiahb; which they deſcribed as to be 
attended with the pomp and majeſty of worldly greatnels, 
1 as they imagined it would be; and they being ſpread 
abroad in molt parts of the Roman Empire, and very nu- 
merous at Rome, and very zealous in making Proſely tes, 
might eaſily give birth to this notion. 
Tais opinion was very much confirmed, when ſome 
Wo! thoſe Verſes that were collected by publick authority, 
0 ſupply the loſs of the Books of the 72 (that were 
Wburned in __ time with the Capito]) ſeemed to coun- 
Wrenance it ſo directly, and foretel the ſame thing: and it 
is likely it was ſome of theſe verſes, (of which the rewere 
Walt numbers ſcattered up and down in private hands 
Wmong the curious, till Auguſtus ſome time afterwards, 
Whaving ſelected what ſeemed of moſt value and impor- 
Mance, and laid them up in the temple of Apollo, burnt 
che reſt ) that VirG1L having got fight of, thus poeti- 
cally applied them, in pay ing his court to Pollio his Pa- 
ron, on the birth of his Son at that time, which more 
. or rather, only related to the Birth of 
Curt. 
. THe ſubject of the Georgick is plain, but of univerſal 
benefit. The Poet, who underſtood nature perfectly well, 
end was a maſter of his Art, finding that an account of 
„ch of her Works, as he bad occaſion to ſpeak of, wanted 
„e life and ipirit neceſſiry to true Poetry, has animated 
„em all ; endued them with paſſions, and given them de- 
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fires and inclinations, Even vegetables have ſpartaben of 
bis bounty; and thoſe meaner parts of the creation, x 
has finely painted ſo to the life, that they outvie the ro. 
bleſt. Almoſt every beauty that the Art is capable of, AF: 
- 12geniouſly interwoven with the main deſign ; and wil 
he ſeems only to inſtruct you in rural affairs, he furmſta AE 
the attentive mind with many excellent improvements in MW; 
Arts and Sciences. You may ſee the plan of a well reg. 
lated government, formed upon that of a little inlect. e 
Bee, . Indultry ar.d ſobriety, the love of one's country, 
and a religious frame of mind, are every where inculc 
ted: true merit is juſtly commended, and the ſtrongd 
Satire pointed in the ſecond Book againſt vanity and ei. 
travagance. = .:. 
Tux delign, as far as we can gueſs at this diſtance of MW... 
time, ſeems to have been as noble as the ſubject. It wu. 
no leſs than ſeitling the Commonwealth, that had ben Wir 
long harraſſed with civil wars, in a habit of peaceful in- WW 
dultry ; and to jo'n the ſoldiery and common people u 
one, and the {ame intereſt; the improvement of their Wl 
lands, and the increaſe of their fortunes. This was a & 
ſign worthy Mecenas's recommendation, and VIRGIN 
, undertaking, who, to reconcile the ſoldiery to this new WE 
profeſſion of husbandry, artfully diſplays all the charms of BR 
a country life, and their happineſs, in being at length, by 
the wiſe conduct of their great Prince, treed from civil 
war, and all its miſerable attendants. Having compli 
mented them upon their warlike ſpirit, he urges to their 
imitation the example of their frugal anceſtors, ſhewing 
they were all trained up in the country life ; and this he 
inforces, from the happy ſimplicity of Saturn's reigu, and 
the golden age. 
A LATE Author has ingeniouſly obſerved V 1k6115 
exterity in treating his Georgicks, and thinks that under 
the type of the Bees in the fourth Book, the Poet deligndl 
to give the model of the Roman government. Be that 
it will, I am ſure the notion he has ſtarted in favour 0! 
the Georgicks, is ſomething particular, and what the learned 
world will hardly come into, but upon better ground 
than any he has advanced for their believing it. Vir 61h 


:he tells you, intended to ſacrifice the Æueid to the 2 
8 gickt 
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Wt; the chief authorities he brings you for it, are only 
beſe; that Vir GIL has ſomewhere ſaid, in an Epilile to 
Lu, that Epick Poetry was the invention of a de- 
rnerate age. From whence he could properly infer no. 
ore than this, that Mankind by their corruptions, had 
verted Poetry from its firſt channel, which was either! 


Dic; and had thereby reduced the wiſe Men, its profeſſors, 
voa neceſſity of having recourſe to all the powers ot in- 


Wo the world. That VIROGI IL is {aid to have wiſhed he 
ad never meddled with Heroick Poetry, can only be 
ien as an argument of that modeſty, which, at his death, 
condemned the Work to the fl mee, becaule it wanted 
lat perlection he would lave piven it, if he had lived. 
WT hea to argue the ſuperiority cf the Georgick to the 
d, becauſe its foundation is truth, is doubly unjuſt; 
Wprobable fition being in all ages looked upon as the Soul 
f Poetry: What Horace has {aid particularly of the Greek * 
n Dramatick Poem, holding as true of Epick Poetry. 
= Ex noto filum carmen ſequar, ut ſibi quivis 


: 
Speret idem : ſudet multum fruſtraque laboret 
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U = Auſus idem: tantum ſeries juncturaque foliet: 

. = Tanium de medio ſumptis accedet honoris. 

Il take a common theme, and yet excel, 

12 F Tho' any man may hope to write as well; 

e = Yet let him try, and he ſhall ſweat in vain; 

5 Ille his labour, fruitleſs prove the pain: 

8s great the force of art and method ſeeme; 
do much we may improve the common themes. 

1 A CREECH, 


8 Freriox indeed; is ſo evidently neceſſary in all Po- 
try, that even Lucan in his Pharſalia, the ſubject of 
1 hich being ſo well known allowed no deviation from 


Puth, has introduced ſeveral beautiful fiftions for the 
Wcorning his ſubject; with this caution only, that they 

might not prejudice matter of fact. But I would fain 
go of this Writer, whether the Epiſode of Ariſtaus, 
: FI which 


Poging hymns to the Gods, or giving uſeful precepts in 
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which is a meer fiction, has not been always looked up 
as one of the fineſt pieces of the Georgicks : My Loy 


Bacor's authority, I hope, will decide the matter in d 
pute between us. I ſhall quote his own Words, from hi; 
Treatiſe of the Advancement of Learning: The who: 


paſlage runs thus. FF 


«© As for narrati 


cems to be altogether raiſed from a noble foundation, 
« which makes for the dignity of man's nature: for, ſes 


ing this ſenſible world is in dignity much inferior to tie 
* ſoul of man, Poeſy ſeems to endow} human nature with 
* that which hiſtory denies : and to give ſatisfaction to 
_ * the mind, with at leaſt the ſhadow of things, her Wl 
e the ſubſtance cannot be had, For if the matter be tho. 
* roughly, conſidered, a ſtrong argument may be dam 
from Poetry, that a more ſtately greatneſs of things, a 
more perfect order, and a more beautiful variety, de. 
« lights the ſoul of man, than any way can be fourd in 


nature ſince the fall. Wherefore ſeeing the acts and 
events, which are the ſubject of true hiſtory, are rot 
of that amplitude as to content the mind of man, Petr 
« is ready at hand to feign acts more heroical ; becaule 
* true hiftory reports the ſucceſſes of buſineſs, not pro- 
* portionable to the merits of virtues and vices ; Poetry 
, corrects it, and preſents events and fortunes according to 
* deſert, and according to the-Law of Providence; be- 
* cauſe true hiſtory, through the frequent ſatiety and fimi- 
- * litude of things, works a diſtaſte and miſpriſion in the 
* mind of man; Poeſy cheareth and refreſheth the ſoul, 
* chanting things rare and various, and full of viciſſitudes 
« ſo as Poetry ſerveth and conferreth to delectation, mag- 
% nanimity, and morality; and tt erefore it may ſecm de- 
« ſervedly to have ſome participation of Divineneſs, be- 
* cauſe it accommodates its images and deſcriptions to 
*« the utmoſt deſire and wiſh of the ſoul, not ſubjecting 
« the mind to things or facts, as reaſon and hiltory do. 
Thus far the excellent Lord Bacon, Y 
From hence it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that fiction 1s 
eſſentially neceſſary to Poetry; and the Aneid therefore 

far from being blameable on that account. : 
| N 


ve Poeſy, or if you pleaſe heroical, b 
2 underſtand it not of the verſe, but the matter, i; 
«c 
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Ox the other hand, I believe moſt people will prant,. 


that the Eneid is alſo founded on truth, though the build- 


ing and ſuperſtructure be fabulous: Either taking it as an 
account of the firſt pcopling of 1raly, and the origin ot 


the Romans, or as an adumbration of the fineſt parts of 


Aaguſtus's life. Surely had VI Rn GIL intended the Aneid” 


245 2 meer Encomium of that Prince, he might, as Horace 


nas done, have made his Panegyrick at ſeveral times, and 
ona different occaſions, with le!s expence of time and la- 
dbour, than the ZEneid colt him. 


WHarT this Author farther argues from Vinorr's 


ſilence of Homer, when he had mentioned others that came 


more in his way, in his Georgicks and Paſtorals, is trifling. 


: Fe He had too much good ſenſe to mention him in an im- 
poper place: And there was no handſome occaſion of 
| doing it in the Eneid neither, unleſs he had a mind to do 


by the Greek as Statins did afterwards by him, own him- 
felt his humble follower and admirer» And Vinci, 


with all his modeſty, had Wit enough not thus to debaſe 
himſelf and his Poem; ſince he pretended, in imitating - 
Homer only, to improve upon him, as this Gentlem:in- 
acknowledges, But I ſhalt leave his opinion to be better 
confuted, when we come to ſhew the merit of that Poem 


which he would condemn : The beſt argument againſt de- 


traction, being to ſhew the true worth of what is ex- 


cepted againſt; I ſhould not have dwelt fo long on this 


Head, in anſwer to ſuch an abſurd opinion, but that the - 
perſon: who-advanced it, ſeems otherwiſe a Man of good 


ſenſe and learning. 


BU r. to go on with our examination of the Georgick : - 
In that Poem our Author has ſhewn the full extent and 


reach of his own Genius, and the higheſt pitch of per- 
tection the Latin Poetry is capable of attaining : For though 


this Work is able to bear no compariſon with the Æneid, 


for the Subject it treats of, yet he bas handled it with that 


& judicious Art, and uncommon delicacy, as to make it be 
& deſervedly reckoned one of the moſt admirable and perſect 


Poems that ever was written; and has taught this greit 


truth, or at leaſt confirmed it by his example, that the 


meaneſt ſubject in the hands of a fine Writer, is capable ot 
Aying infinite delight ; For whether the Poet takes oeca- 


F. 4. d on 
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fion to deſcribe a murrain among the cattle, or the pre: Wir 
{ages and prodigies that preceeded Ceſar's death, a country. tk 
wake, or the pleaſures of a rural life, and fatigues of tie 
town, an old man's orchard, or the triumphs of Anugu//u, 
the battle of the bees, or the art of reſtoring them; all 28. 
pears drawn from the Subject, or rather naturally to ariſ: 


from it, which at the ſame time, by the help of fine ſimile; 
bold metaphors, and noble deſcriptions, fitly applied, and 
Juſtly made uſe of, is great and ſublime, and the whole 
Work uniform and exact. And when one would think 


the Reader had forgot the inſtiuctive leſſons of agriculture, Þ [ 
0 more pleaſure the Poet's Art, and h 


to contemplate wit 
thereby fruſtrated the main end and deſign of the Work, 
which was only to convey theſe leſſons and ptectpts in 4 


more agreeable manner; we find, on the contra: y, the 


Reader more attentive to them, ard his underſtarding not 
diverted, but enlivened by theſe beautiful circumſtances, 
which the Poet had to this end inſerted, leaſt by the conti 
nued inculcating of plain and dry rules of tillage, and het) 
deſcriptions of a plow-ſhare, and other rural inſtru ments 
as the Work muſt have become flat and taſteleſs, the Rev 
der's mind had been fatigued, and conſequently incapable of 
improvement, for want of a neceſſary attention. 

TH1s is too often manifeſt in Heſiod; though our Au- 
, thor generouſly compliments him in his Eclogues, as we 
ſhall ſee by and by. For though he has not delivered halt 
the rules for husbandry the other has given, yet the Reader 
can hardly forbear growing dull himſelf for want of theſe 
ornamental tranſitions, which ſo much encourage our ap- 
plication in reading a Poet: Like a Man that may play, 
or {ing true enough to his notes, though we can dilcover 
in his muſick or voice none of thoſe amiable graces that 
ſo much recommend the fine Singer, or skilful Muſician 
to us: or a Picture that is drawn according to the rulesot 
Art, of proportion, and per ſpective, but where the fine co- 
louring, the nice touches, and finiſhing ſtrokes are want- 
ing. 

AMons the Moderns, Fracaſtorius, in his Syphilis, has 
happily enough imitated our Author's manner; and Rapin, 
in his Horti, puts in for his ſhare of praiſe: but our coun- 
try man, Mr, Philips, in his Cyder, may juſtly challenge 


them 


K * » * 
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tem both for a happy imitation of VIR GIL in all thoſe 
Faces which make the true merit of Writings of this 
2 kind. : ; © 
lr were no difficult matter to ſhew how the Engliſh : 
Poet traces the Latin, and has kept up the dignity of his 
Style to admiration ; making the names of plants, ſoils, 
Enimals and inſtruments, ſhine no leſs in our Engliſh verſe, 


" han VI RG 11 in the Latin, which naturally is ſo much 
le more ſounding and expreſſive. Among many beautiful 
ik Mranfitions in the Cyder, I cannot but take notice of the fine 


geſcription of that dreadful earthquake, which ſwallowed 
vp the famous old town of Ariconium. The Engliſh: Poet 
bas therein not only finely imitated the Latin, but added 
many noble Ideas of his own. The following noble hint is 
taken from Scripture, being borrowed from the hundred 
end ſeventh Pſalm. 


——— | "7 rocking town 
Supplants their footſteps; too and fro they reel 
Aſtoniſh'd, as o'er charg'd with wine. 


t WE 15nat only take notice of one more, that is, the- 
fine paſſage where mentioning our Author's Art intermix- 
Wing laſtruction and Delight, be ſupports himſelf for doing 
Ho, by the authority of his great example. 


* 
* 
88 
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— — So Maro's Muſe, 
Thrice ſacred Muſe ! commodious precepts gives; 
Inſtructive to the Swains, not wholly bent 
what is gaintul ; ſometimes ſhe diverts 
om ſolid counſels, ſhews the force of Love 
In ſavage beaſts ; how Virgin face divine 
Attracts the hapleſs Youth thro' ſtorms and waves 
Alone in deep of night; then ſhe deſcribes 
The Scythian winter, nor diſdains to ſing - 
How under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick brisk Cyder, with the brake's product wild, 
Sloes pounded, hips, and farvice harſheſt juice. 


n 9 n. . 5 
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Bur to return to VirGi1L: What is more magnitt- 
cent than. his Invocation and Exordium in the firſt Book ; 
. r 


* 
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of his Georgicks ; whilſt nothing is more ſimple and art. ; 
leſs than that of the Aneid ? I ſhall here ſubjoin both for 
= Reader's conſideration, That of the Georgicks ruy 
» { us 8 , g 


Quid faciat letas ſegetes : quo ſidere terram 
Vertere, Mec anas, ulmiſque adjungere vites 
Conveniat : qua cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori : atque apibus quanta experientia parcis, 
Hine canere incipiam. Vos, O clariſima mundi 
Lumina, labefitem Calo, que ducitis annum : 
Tiber, & alma Ceres, 21 ſs munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miſcuit uvis : 
Et vos, agreſium preſentia Numina, Fauni, 
Ferte ſimul Faunique pedem, Dryadeſque puella: 
Myunera veſtra cano. Tuque O, cui prima frementem 
Fudit equum magno tellus percuſſa tridenti, 
Neptune: & cultor nemorum, cui pinguia Ca 
Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci, 
Tpſe nemus linquens patrium, ſaltuſque Lycæi, 
Pan ovium od tua ſi tibi Menala cure, 
Adſis O Tegeæe favens : oleaqus Minerva 
Inventrix : uncique puer minſtrator aratri ! 
Et teneram ab radice ferens, Sylvane, cupreſſum ; 
Diique, Deæque omnes, ſiudium quibus arva tueri; 
Qauique novas alitis nonnullo ſe mine fruges, 
uique ſatis largum cœlo dimittitis imbrem. 
Tuque adeo, quem mox que ſint habitura deorum 
Concilia, incertum eſt, urbiſne inviſcre, Ceſar, 
Terrarumque velis curam, & te maximus orbis 
Auctorem frugum, tempeſtatumque potentem 
Accipiat, emgens materna tempora myrto : 
An Deus immenſs venias maris, Ac tua naute 
Numina ſola colant : tibi ſerviat ultima Thule, 
Teque ſibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis : 
Anne novum tardis ſidus te menſibus addas, 
Qua locus Erigonen inter, Chelaſque ſequentes 
Panditur : ipſe tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpius, & coli juſta plus parte relinquit. 
Quicquid eris, (nam te nec ſperent Tartara regem, 


a af 
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Net tibi regnandi veniat tam dira Cupido: 
uamvis Elyſios mi retur Græcia campos, 
Nec repetita ſequi curet Proſerpina matrem) 
Da facilem curſum, atque audacibus annue cœptis; 
Ignaroſque via mecum miſeratus agreſtes 
Ingredere, & votis jam nunc aſſueſce vocari. 


Tux former part of this long invocation, gives the 
= Reader a 2 mp Idea of the Work ; and the latter is 
perbaps the fineſt compliment that was ever paid to any 
prince, and over-weight for the greateſt favours his Patron 
and Emperor was able to confer upon him. At the ſame 
time the immediate Exordium is contrafted within the 
& compaſs of four lines. Our admiration is already raiſed, 
and we naturally expect, after ſo fine a beginning, ſomes: 
ting more than dry precepts of Agriculture. 


What makes a plenteous Harveſt, when to turn 

The fruitful ſoil, and when to ſow the corn; 

The care of ſheep, of oxen, and of kine, 

And how to raiſe on elms the teeming vine: 

The Birth and Genius of the frugal Pee, 

I ing, Mecænas, and I fing to thee. 

Ye Deities ! who fields and plains protect, 

Who rule the ſeaſons, and the year direct: 

Bacchus and folt'ring Ceres, powers divine, 

Who gave us corn * maſt, for water, wine. 

Ye Fawns, propitious to the rural ſwains, 

Ye Nymphs that haunt the mountains and the plains, 

os in my work, and to my numbers bring 

our needftu] ſuccour, for your gifts I ſing, 

And thou, whoſe trident ſtruck the teeming earth, 

And made a paſſage for the Cour ſer's birth; 

And thou, for whom the Cæan ſhore ſuſtains 

Thy mighty herds, that graze the ſlow'ry plains; 

And thou, the ſhepherd's tutelary God, 

Leave for a while, O Pan, thy lov'd abode ; 

And if Arcadian fleeces be thy care, 

From fields and mountains to my ſong repair. 

Inventor, Pallas, of the fat ning oil, 

Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's toil; 
F 6 s > or” 
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And thou, whoſe hands the ſhroud, like cypreſs rear; 


Come all ye Gods and Goddeſſes that wear 
The rural honours, and increaſe the year. 


You who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain, 
And you who ſwell thoſe feeds with kindly rain: 


And chiefly thou, whoſe undetermin'd (tate 
Is yet the buſineſs of the Gods debate: 
Whether in after-times to be declar'd 


The Patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard; 


Or o'er the fruit and ſeaſons to preſide, 
And the round circuit of the year to guide ; 


Pow'rful of Bleſſings, which thou ſtrew'ſt around, 
And with thy Goddeſs mother's myrtle crown'd ; 


Or wilt thou, Cæſar, chuſe the wat'ry reign, 
To ſmooth the ſurges, and correct the main? 
Then Mariners, in ſtorms, to thee ſhall pray, 
Ev'n utmoſt Thule ſhall thy pow'r obey ; 
And Neftune ſhall refign the faſces of the ſea ; 
The wat'ry Virgins for thy bed ſhall ſtrive, 
And Tethys all her waves in dow'ry give: 


Or wilt thou bleſs our Summers with thy rays, ' 


And, ſeated near the ballance, poiſesthe days; 
Where, in the void of Heay'n, a ſpace is free 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid for thee ; 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws 
Whatever part of Heav'n thou ſhalt obtain, 
For let not hell preſume of ſuch a reign ; 
Nor let ſo dire a thirſt of Empire move 
Thy mind, to leave thy kindred Gods above. 
Tho' Greece admires Ehſium's beſt retreat, 
Tho' Proſerpine affects her ſilent ſeat, - 

And importun'd by Ceres to remove, 

Prefers the fields below, to thoſe above. 

But thou, propitious Ceſar, guide my courle, 
And to my bold endeavours add thy force. 
Pity the Poet's and the Plowman's cares ; 
Int'reſt thy greatneſs in our mean affairs, 


And ule thy ſelf betimes to hear and grant our Prayers. 
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Ix the ZEneid, the Exordium is without any Orna- 
went, and the Invocation of Calliope the ſame, and only 
Win general terms enquiring the cauſes of ZEneas's miks . 
EX fortunes. 


Arma uirumque eano, Troje qui primus ab -oris- | 
Italiam fato Fre Lavinaque venit 4 
Littora : multum ille & terris jactatus, & alto, 
Vi ſuperum, ſæ ua memorem F unonis ob iram: 
Multa quoque & bello paſſus, dum. conderet urbem, 
Inferretque Deos Latio : genus unde Latinum, 
' Albanique patres, atque alte mania Roms. 
a mihi cauſas memora, quo numine leo, 
widue dolens regina Deum, tot volvere caſus 
Inſugnem pietate virum, tot adire Iabores 
Impulerit : Tantene animis cœleſtibus ire ? 


Arms and the Man I fing, who forc'd by fate, 

And haughty Zuno's.unrelenting hate; 

Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore, 

Long labours both by ſea and land he bore ; 

And in the doubtful war-before he won -. 

The Latian realm, and built the deſtin'd town : 

The baniſh'd Gods reſtor'd to rites divine, 

And ſettled ſure ſucceſſion in his line. | 

From whence the race of Allan fathers come, 

And the long glories of majeſtick Rome. 

O Mule ! the cauſes and the crimes relate 

What Goddels was provokd, and whence her hate: 
For what offence the ors of Heav'n began 

To perſecute fo brave, ſo juſt a Man! 

Involy'd his anxious lite in endleſs cares, 

Expos'd to wants, and hurried into wars! 

Can heav'nly. minds ſuch high reſentments ſhow ; 

Or exerciſe their ſpight in — woe. DRY DEN. 


Tux difference between theſe two Exordiums and In- 
vocations, reſults from the conſummate judgment of the 
Poet; for as it is neceſſary in a low ſubjeR, ſuch as that 
of the Georgicks, to excite the Reader's attention as much 
V pollible at firſt, that he may not be diſguſted at the 


Plain 
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in rules he is to meet with in the ſequel of the Poem, 


The Poet has according'y with the greateſt ſolemnity in. 
voked the ſeveral Deities of Ceres, Bacchus, Neptune, Pan, 
ec. beſides that of Auguſtus, to favour his deſign, which 
was only to treat of tilling, planting, and breeding of 
cattle, But in the ZEneid, the ſubject being of dignity 
enough to ſupport itſelf, he only calls upon his Mule to 
tell why Juno perſecuted Areas. And here I cannot hep 
obſerving, that Horace, who admires Homer for the ſim- 
plicity of his Exordium, perhaps would have been better 
pleaſed with his Friend's, had he lived to fee it made 
publick, which perhaps did not happen during his life. 
time; at leaſt he has not written any critical pieces ſince 
that time: even his Art of Poetry ſeeming to be a Work 
which he left imperfect at his death, and rather the ma- 
terials of a nobler undertaking. The admirable French 
Cricick and Poet ſeems of this mind, when in his Art 
Poetry, treating of this ſubject, he breaks out into ad- 
miration of the Latin Poet in the following elegant 
manner. 9 | 


O ! que j aime bien mienx cet auteur plein d adreſe 
Qui ſans faire d abord de fi haute promeſſe 
Me dit N un ton aiſe, doux, ſimple, harmonieux, 
Je chante les combats, & cet homme pieux 
Qui de; bords Phrygiens conduit dans L Auſonie 
Le premier aborda les champs de Lavinie 
Sa muſe en arrivant ne met pas tout en feu 
Et pour donner beaucoup ne nous fromet que peu. 
Bien toſt vous Ia verrex prodiguant les miracles 
Du deſtin des Latins prononcer les oracles 
De Styx, & d' Atheron peindre les noirs torrens, 
En deja les Ceſars dans I Elyſee errans. 
Boileau's Art of Poetry 


Mych better are we pleas'd with his addreſs, 
Who without making ſuch vait promiſes, 

Says in an eaſier ſtyle and plainer ſenſe, 

*« I ſing the Combats of that pious Prince, 

% Who from the Phrygian Coaſt his armies bore, 
1. And landed firſt on the Lavinian Shore.“ 
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His op' ning Muſe ſets not the world on fire, 
And yet performs more than we can require; 
Quickly you'll hear him celebrate the fame 
And future glory of the Roman Name, 

Of Styx and Acheron deſcribe the floods, 

And wand'ring Ceſars in Elyſian Woods, 


No doubt but the Reader applauds the Poet's Art it 
adding Auguſtus to the Deities he invokes; but I muſt 


= own, I think theſe beauties loſe ſome of their merit from 


| that extravagant adulation they have begun, and by their 


example encouraged the beſtowing of, and even much 


giroſſer flatteries, by more indiſereet Writers, upon thoſe 
far leſs deſerving Princes, the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus. 


Much I know may be ſaid in the Poet's excuſe, from 


the obligations he had to that Prince, from his proſeſſion, 


which very much delights in hyperbole, and the ſervile 


© flatteries of the ſenate, which ſeemed to authorize ſuch 
practices in private perſons ; ſince fo illuſtrious a body as 
tat was thought to be, deſcended ſo low as to decree 


him divine honours. But I take his profeſſion to be the 
beſt plea; for Suetonius ſays, Auguſins pretended not to 
be in the leaſt deſirous of theſe honours and addreſſes, and 


© :bſolutely refuſed the title of Lord, which the Senate 


= wouk] have forced. him to aſſume. However, he was 


rot diſpleaſed with ſuch a compliment, looking upon 
© them with pleaſure at leaſt, as the flights and figures of a 
picture he eſteemed, though perhaps not as the language 
of a ſubje@ to his Prince; which title itſelt he ſcarce 
would accept at firſt, But what ſhall we fay to excuſe 


& ſome of the moderns, who, to the ſhame of their religion, 


have run almoſt even as great if not greater lengths in 
their Prince's Praiſe ; and as Mr. Prior fays of one of the 
belt Writrrs of the age, 


And Boileau for eight hundred pieces 
Makes Lewis take the wall of Jove. 


Tus ſeveral fine paſſages to be obſerved within this 
8 incomparable Poem, are fo obvious and glaring, one need 
| not ſtand to point them out for the Reader's An” In 
: . | . | ort, 
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ſhort, the whole Work is like a regular and magnificent 
building, ſo advantageouſly ſituated, as to appear equally 
beautiful ſrom what fide ſoever you take a view ot it. 
THERE is but one thing more I would take notice of 
concerning the Georgicks, which is the Epiſode of Ariſtaus, 
in the fourth Book, of which I have faid ſomething a. 
ready. What I would farther obſerve, is, that it ſeems 
to' flow more naturally from the ſubject, than the two 
fine concluſions of the firſt and ſecond Books, which have 
never been called in queſtion by the Criticks. And it 
ſeems to be owing to the ignorant credulity of ſome 
Grammarians, and the ill nature of bad Criticks, that the 
falſe notion of its having been afterwards inſerted in the 
place of a Panegyrick of Gallus, has ſo much prevailed, 
J dare ſay, that an unprejudiced Reader, or one who had 
not heard of this opinion before, would never imagine 
this Epiſode, when he read it, to be otherwiſe than a fine 


concluſion of the whole Poem, immediately drawn from, 


and finely illuſtrating the ſubje& of the laſt Book. 

Bur as a farther proof of its being highly improbable 
that this Epiſode” was afterwards inſerted by Auguſtuss 
order, I ſhall tranſcribe the fine Compliment the Poet 
has paid Gallas in his ſixth Eclogue, where no leſs than 
a God is introduced as making it. Now had Amnguf: 
conceived fo ſtrong an averſion for him, as they would 
make us believe who tell us this fine ſtory, it is more 
than likely that VIR GIL would have been commanded 
to leave that out too. The Reader may judge of the mat-. 
ter when he reads the paſſage; 


Tum canit errantem Permeſſi ad flumina Gallum, 
 Aonas in montes ut duxerit una ſorcrum, 

Urque-viroPhobi chorus aſſurrexerit onnis : 

Ut Linus hac illi divino carmine paſtor, 

Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro, 

Dixerit: hos tibi daut calamos, en accipe, Muſs 

Aſcreo quos ante ſeni ; quibus ille ſolebat 

Cantando rigidos deducere montibus ornos, 

His tibi Grynei nemoris dicatur origo; 

Ne quis ſit lucus, quo ſe plus jactet Apollo. 
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fp ben ſang, how Gallus by a Muſe's hand 

Was led, and welcom'd to the ſacred ſtand; 
== The Senate riſing to falute their gueſt, 

Aud Linus thus their gratitude expreſs'd: 
Receive this preſent, by the Muſes made, 

The pipe on which th' Aſcræan Paſtor play d; 
Wich which of old he charm'd the favage train, 
And calld the mountain aſhes to the plain. 
Sing thou on this, thy Pfabus, and the Wood 
| Where once his tane of Parian Marble food: 

On this his antient Oracles rehearſe, 
And with new numbers grace the God of Verſe. 
DryYDEN. 


Pr are now come to our Pcet's laſt and greateſt Work, 
bis Zneid. An Epick Poem is the nobleſt compoſition 
In Poetry, to which none but the Muſes chief favourite 
W moſt pretend, as it requires their belt aſſiſtance and inſpi- 
_ wr . ' g > 

ntion; being the compleateſt Work to which human wit 
and invention can arrive, Let us but imagine the diffi- 
; culry of finding aſſembled together, and united in one 


perlon, an exact judgement, an unbounded invention, a. 
4 
; 


warm and lively imagination tempered with the moſt cool 
ſedateneſs; a ſoul almoſt tranſported beyond itſelf, yet re- 
W ſtrained by a juſt diſcretion, a moſt extenſive genius, and 
& univerſal knowledge: He that conſiders theſe extraordi- 
@ nary and almoſt contrary qualifications, requiſite to form 
Wan Epick Poet, will be fo far from wondering there have; 
been no more of this Order, during the ſpace of near ſix 
& thouſand years, that he will rather admire there could ever 
appear any of this prodigious character in the world: and 
will think it enough that old Greece can ſhew her Homer, 
© Rome glory in her ViRG1L, and that the moderns dare 
E mention a Taſſo in Italy and a Milton in England; and 
perhaps France puts in her claim in the admirable Mr. 
Voltaire: For indeed it is enough to diſcourage a wiſe 
man from ſo deſperate an attempt: notwithſtanding which, 
| bow many have the two laſt ages produced, who without 


\ 


* 


; the leaſt of theſe talents have been confident enough to 
F undertake this Work 1! © © © 
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Ir ſeems pretty hard to determine whether the Lan! ; 
or Greek Poets have moſt failed in the laying or executa 


of their Deſign, which comes firſt to be conſidered ; fn, 
the rules by which we are to judge of it, have he 
drawn from their Writings. And though it cannot be {i 


Vizir has deviated very much from Homer's Move, » 
would be nevertheleſs detracting from V 1n 611,'s exc. 


lent ee to imagine he would imitate even Homy 
where 

that he has differed from Homer in ſeveral points, which 
we are to ſuppoſe he had juſt reaſon for doing; a man 0 


his exactneſs not being likely to deviate from his Origin! 


without deliberating upon it firſt, And if it be allowed 
of this Art, which experience convinces us to be true of 


ge thought him faulty. It appears upon enquin 


ail others, namely, that its firſt diſcoveries are capable of 


ſome improvements, and at the ſame time reflect on the 


advantages the Latin Poet had over the Greek, by living F 
o long after him, when every Science was ſo much in. 
it will be no diſgrace to the latter, if he made it 


prove 
of theſe advantages, the want of all which the other wa 


forced to ſupply from the vaſt ſtock ot his own geniu; Wl 
ſince it would have been very much to the diſcredit of i 
the Latin Poet, had he not laid hold of thofe opportunities 
that were offered him of writing at leaſt in a more cor 
rect manner, and making his Deſign more noble d 


complete. | 

Tuts we ſhall diſcover, it we examine and briefly 
compare it with that of the Iliad. The Fable is there cos 
trived to give a fine inſtruction to the ſeveral petty Re- 
publicks of Greece, that the conſequences of anger 21d 
diſcord are dangerous and fatal, as-is ſhewn there to f- 
low from the retirement of Achille; and his troops from 
the common cauſe and camp of Greece, upon a light qui 
rel with the General; and the good effects of their is 
union, in the death of Hector, the bulwark of Troy. What 
here ſeems faulty, is, that this point is not carried far e 
nough; for the Poem ought not to end with Hehe 
deith, but go on to the deſtruction of the City; which 
is no where declared in the Poem neceſſarily to follow 
upon Hector's death. VIRGII's deſign is to deduce the 


deſcent of Auguſtus and the Romans from Zneas 10 his 
66 22S ol. 
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E Companions; and by forming a perfect character in his 
„ Ss Heroc, to pay a fine compliment to the many virtues 
and great ualities of that excellent Prince. His Fable 
K ſhews, in the perſon of Zn2a:, how a virtuous perſon at 
nſt is crowned with ſucceſs, after all the difficulties he 
met with in his way; and this we ſee fully accompliſhed- 
nin the execution of the. Poem. For the death of Turnus 
and Amata leaves him peaceable maſter of Latium and 
rn WT Lavinia, He has only ſhewn as much as was neceſſary 
of the Deſign of the Poem in his Exordium. 


Arma virumque cano, Troja qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 

Littora: multum ille & terris jactatus & alto, 
Mulia quoque & bello paſſus, dum conderet ubm, 
Inferretque deos Latio: genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patres, atque alta mania Rome. 


Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty 70's unrelenting bate; 

Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore, 

Long labours both by ſea and land he bore, 

And in the doubtful war, before he won 
The Latian Realm, and built the deſtin'd Town; 
His baniſh'd Gods retir'd to Rites divine, 

And ſettled ſure ſucceſſion in his line, 

From whence the race of Alban Fathers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtick Rome, 


3 

Here all but the character of Auguſtus, concealed un- 
der that of Areas, is acknowledged. And I need not 
© obſerve to any one, that to have told this too would have 
| ſpoiled the compliment, and deprived us of one of the 
& greateſt pleaſures we have in reading the Poem; which is 
to obſerve how artſully the Author has ſhadowed all the 
qualities of his Prince under the character of his Heroe. 
Hs has been blamed for contracting his Poem and 
© crouding his Fable together, and not affording the Reader 
that variety of incidents which depend upon = ſeveral in- 
& ferior characters that appear to ſo much advantage in the 


enen hare occafion to conſider this matter here- 
4 after 


i | 
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after more particularly, with regard to the under charac. 
ters: Here it may ſuffice to anſwer, he might july 
think it would deſtroy the unity of his defign to diver; 
the Reader's attention too much or too often from the 
principal character in the Poem; and that it was more 
agreeable to the exact order of his Plan, to make the woe 
action of the Poem depend upon him; ſo that nothing of 
importance ſhould be carried on without, if not by him, 
In this point he might conceive Homer to have tailed, 
who ſuffers Aczille; to be fo long out of action: For if 
any ſhould anſwer for him, that this was unavoidabe 
from the very deſign ot the Poem, then the debgn i; 
im perfect if compared with that of the Anaid ; howerer 
it may otherwife compleatly anſwer Homer's intent ion. 
TnenzE are me Criticks, that to charge him with 
want ot invention, tell us how much he is beholden to that 
Greek Poet, and how many things he has borrowed from 
him: So did Raphael from Michael Angelo in Painting, 
and yet was never reckoned his inferior, or a leſs Genius 
for doing ſo. Indeed they have thereby paid the highet 
compliment to ViRG1L's underſtanding ; eſpecially it we 
can make it appear, that whatever he borrowed, it was 
to improve and not copy after : Such are the deſcent of 
Ulyſſes in the Od;ſjee, the celebration of the Games at the 
funeral of Patroclus in the 1liad, Theſe how far the Latin 
has improved upon the Greek Poet, in the deſcent of 
L£Eneas with the Sibyl, and the Games in honour of his 
Father Anchiſes, will be ſhewn in their proper place during 
the courſe of theſe Obſervations; not to mention, much 
lefs inſiſt on leſſer points, as the ſuperior beauty ot all thoſe 
compariſons that may ſeem derived from Homer. This 
Mr, Pope has frequently acknowledged in his Notes. But 
the art ful conduct of the Deſign in the nid. is every 
where remarkable, even where it has been thought mol 
liable to exception; as in the Epiſode of Dido and near, 
The Anachroniſm there, is a beauteous and judicious fault, 
if there are any abſurdly rigid enough to call it one, and 
15perheps one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances that can be given 
of the Poet's addreſs in courting the affection and favour 
of his Countrymen. And here I beg leave to oblerve, 
that if the Reader attentiyely conſiders the beauty o _— | 
yeral. 
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ſeveral paſſages in the Georgicks as well as the Zneid, ca- 
pable of affecting the generous ſpirits of the Romans; how 
truly the Poet has comply'd with the peculiar bent and 


turn of their genius, and favoured and commended their 


dailing love of empire, and jealouſy cf any rival; he will 
not be ſurprized at it, much leſs queſtion the truth of 
what 1s = that when VirciL came to take his 
place in the theatre at Rome, the whole company roſe up 


to do him honour, as much as it Augu//us himſelf had 


entered. 

Carthage, Rome's great rival, is repreſented as the pe- 
culiar care of the Queen of Heaven, whoſe whole thoughts 
are divided between meditating the ruin of the Trojans, 
and the raiſing ot her favourite City, as it is called, 


Ouam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 


Poſthabita coluiſſe Samo, Zneid, Lib, 1. 


—— Bclov'd by Juno more 
Than her own Argos, or the Samian ſhore. 


But finding ſhe cannot work the deſtruction of the Tro- 


W jan; by force, ſhe has recourſe to ſtratagem ; and pretend- 
ing a concern for their welfare and eſtabliſhment, would 
| have them unite and become one people with the Cartba- 


8 ginians, as the tells Venus: 


7 
; 
$ 
#1 


* 


Commune m hunc ergo populum, paribuſque ri gamus 
Auſpicijs— — _ Ibid, 
Your Trojan with my Tyrian let us join, 

So Dido ſhall be your's, AEneas mine; 

One common Kingdom, one united Line. 


Fliza ſhall a Dardan Lord obey, 
And lofty Carthage for a dow'r convey, 


But the Queen of Love ſees all her malice through the 
| thin diſguile of friendſhip: 


— Senſit enim ſimalita meute locutam, 
Quo regnum Italia Libycas averteret oras, 
— (165 
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— Venus her hidden fraud deſcry'd, ; 
Which would the ſcepter of the world miſguide 2 
To Libyan ſnores.— . 


Now a Roman could not but be extremely delighted t) 
find, after the conſum mation of the marriage between Wi 
Dido and LEnees, the Poet's Art diſappoint the Plot of 
Juno, by interpoſing the abſolute will and decree of 7u. 

. piter for the Heroe's departure, deaounced to him in the 
moſt ſolemn manner by Mercury. This at once reſcue; er 
Eneas from the obligations of his love, and makes hin er 
forſake, if not with ſo good a grace, at leaſt with a jut e 
excuſe, the enamoured and unhappy Dido. We 

A fine compoſition and mixture of the Marvellous and F 
the Probable, m the execution of the Fable, 1s one of the 
principal ornaments to an Epick Poem: And that he he bee 
excellently well tempered theſe two together in the Æuei n 
is ſo evident, that the Reader need go no farther than iſ 
to examine the firſt Book, and he mult perceive it. Boileau put 


at firſt found it ſo extraordinary, he could not forber i © 
mentioning it in his Art of Podtry as follows : 1 5 
Ou Enee & (es Vaiſſeaux par le vent ecartez, * 
Soient aux bords Africains d'un orage emportex, cr 
Ce neſt qu une avanture ordinaire & commune, | * 
Qu un coup peu ſurprenant des traits de la fortune. " 
Mais que Funon conſtante en ſon averſion | 1 
Purſurve fur les flots les reſtes D' Ilion; . 
O Eole en ſa faveur les chaſſant d' Italie, [- 
Ouvre aux vents mutinex les priſons d Eolie ; t 35 


Que Neptune en courreaux 5 elevant ſur la mer 
D' un mot calme les flots, mette la paix dans I air, 
Delivre les vaiſſeauæx, des Syrtes les arrache: 


C'eſt la ce qui ſurprend, frappe, ſaiſit, attache, 


"Tis no great wonder if a tempeſt bore 
The Trojan Fleet againſt the Libyan Shore; 
From faithleſs Fortune this is no ſurpriſe, 
For ev'ry day tis common to our eyes; 
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But that avengeful Juno ſhould deſtroy, 
And overwhelm the reſt of ruin'd Troy: 
That Zolus with the fierce Goddeſs join'd, 
Should open the dark prone of the Wind ; 
= That angry Neptune, looking o'er the main, 
WW Rebukes the temp:lt, calms the waves again; 
$ Their veſſels from the dang'rous quickſands ſtecrs: 
Theſe are the ſprings that move our hopes and fears. 


rar Ame artful invention of adorning common inci- 
Pents, appears throughout the Poem; though it is ob- 


enable, that VIA OIL raiſed his ſubject by his machi. 
4 2 only where the circumſtances require it. And if 

re examine his behaviour on theſe occalions, and com- 
Nee it with Homer's, the advantage will ſoon diſcover it- 
0 If on the ſide of the former; for the latter has long ſince 


een condemned for treating his Gods ſo ill, which his 
1 . admirers, by turning it into allegory, have not 

en able to excuſe, Thus Telemachus cannot take a ſtep, 
Wut Minerva, diſguiſed like Mentor, muſt attend and di- 
ect him, nor his ZExeas ſtir abroad without ſome Deity 
r other at his elbow : whereas VIROGIL's Heroe wants 
Wo ſuch help on every common occaſion, but finds it at 
Buch times when his circumſtances are ſo deſperate, he 
Foud not be ſuppoſed able to extricate himſelf but by 
Wome extraordinary means; as in the firſt Book, after he 
Wed ſuffered ſo many hardſhips in his voyage to 1raly, 
Flither the Oracle had commanded him to go, and is 
Wt length caſt on a ſtrange ſhore, his Fleet diſperſed, his 
Nen diſheartened, and his Proviſions ſpent. He is then 
Wilted by Venus his Mother; and what is more probable, 
Wan that his Mother ſhould be concerned for him, and 
Wer enquiring concerning his fortune of Jupiter, come 
© ſtrengthen him under his misfortunes, and tell him 
Wriere he was, Here it is worth while to obſerve the 
Wort's contrivance, though Jupiter again aſſures Venus, 
Wat her ſon ſha!l be the founder of a great and mighty 
Empire, as he had promiſed her before, and the Reader is 
t into the ſecret ; the Heroe is till kept ignorant of 
Wnt 15 reſerved for him, any farther than what the Oracle 
** hinted of his ſettling in 172y, 


* — Sedes 
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Sedes ubi fata quietas | N 
Oftendant, illic fas regna reſurgere Troje. 7 


Eneid. Lib. ;. Wc 

ir 

On Latium's happy ſhores you ſhall be caſt : = I 
Where gentle Tiber from his bed beholds fe 
The flow'ry meadows, and the feeding folds: In 
There end your toils, and there your Fates provide 
A quiet Kingdom, and a royal Bride: 0 
There Fortune ſhall the Trojan Line reſtore. =P 


Ds vy vey, 


Pe 
TuE reſt is reſerved for a more ſolemn and marvelon 1 U 
diſcovery in Elyſium, where by a fine anticipation of tig 


the Heroe is prepared for all the approaching dangers 0:4 tl 
cruel war, and is there ſhewn by his Father's Gholt, tz T 
ſhades or images of his poſterity 3 that is, the ſou!s th: Wi 2 
were to inform and animate the bodies of his ſucceſſon: 5 
This is agreeable to Pythagoras and Plato, whoſe opinions WW Ba 


he embraced, and forlook the Epicurean principles he A 
imbibed in his youth. Here our Author has given e; 
boldeſt ſtrokes of the Marvellous, and if any where, i 


in this Book he ought to be charged with the want « Wal N 
the Probable ; but indeed the occaſion was fo tempting n 
and it was ſo fine a ſcene to introduce Auchiſes givin 7 , 
his ſon a prophetical hiſtory of all that was to happen lu 8p th 
ages to come, that to ſecure the one he hazarded the ot or 
and ſeemed a little to neglect Probability for the bv 
the Marvellous, They that blame VIA OI I for this nd in 
beautiful and ſublime part of the Eneid, ſhould take te 
lines of the Eſſay on Criticiſm along with them, to be t 
them to form a true judgment of theſe ſublime pa Wh ., 
in the great Poets. © in 
E lo 

Great Wits ſometimes. may gloriouſly offend, £ 5 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, w. 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the rules of art; Wc 
Which, without paſſing through the judgment, gam R. 
The heart, and al at once its end attains, Po vi 
ert 


1 
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I ſhall proceed to give an inſtance or two more of our 
poet's conduct, in managing his Machines, as Mercury's 
coming in the fourth Book, peremptorily to bid ZEneas, 


5 
N 
3 


Dido; elſe that Prince could have had no tolerable excuſe 
& for leaving ſuch a tender and generous Princeſs; and 
muſt have incurred the guilt of ingratitude, a. crime fo 
very contrary to the great goodneſs and humanity which 
& conſtitute his character; or by ſtaying with her, diſap- 
pointed the deſign of Fate. The other inſtance is the ap- 
W pearance of Venus to her Son, to fave Helen's life, which 
be was preparing to deprive her of, and to convince the 
heroe of the impoſſibility of ſaving his Country from 
win; by opening his eyes, and letting him ſee the Gods 
WS themſelves actually promoting the ſubverſion of Troy. 
This at once exalts his piety and valour, the latter of 
wich was now not only grown uſeleſs but impious ; 
inet having too nice a diſcernment to make his 
W Herce fight with, and wound the Gods, as Homer's Dio- 
= medes does. 

Tuo uon the fine diſpoſition of the Fable, and the 
BE juſt mixture of the Marvellous and Probable in the ZEneid, 
ue the neceſſary reſult of the Poet's Art; yet I think it 
W cannot ſufficiently juſtify the jobſervation of an excellent 
modern Critick and Poet, that in the Had we moſt ad- 
& mire the Poem, in the Zxeid the Poet: For in the latter, 


7 one, it fixes our attention more cloſely upon that Heroe, 
L 4 whole Deſign is ſo pious and noble, and his character ſo 
W truly virtuous, that though VIB OII's ſtile is more nar- 


"WE Fative than Homer's, the manner is ſo intereſting and pa- 

thetick, and the ſeveral inſtances ſo very extraordinary 
with reſpect to his misfortunes and troubles on one hand, 
© and his deliverances and ſucceſs on the other, that we 
loſe ſight of the Poet all along, and become a party con- 
& cerned ourſelves: But a Roman, of whom the Poem was 
ritten, muſt have been much more fo, from the very 
| conſtitution of it, as has been ſhewed already: whereas 
Homer, notwithſtanding Achilles is his principal Heroe, di- 
nes your admiration among ſo many others, that you 
annot be fo ſtrongly moved in behalt of any one as you 
| 12088 Vol, 4 G ſhould 


: in obedience to the will of Jupiter, fly from Love and 


© the action being entirely carried on by, or depending upon. 
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ſhould be: Beſides, it cannot be denyed, that Hefor is the 
| brightelt and beſt character in the Ihad, for which reaſon, 
if there were any, he ought to be reckoned the Heroe of 
the Poem. | 

Ir has been looked upon as a ſanding rule in Painting, 
that Siſter Art to Poetry, that the principal figure ſhou'd 
. be ſet off with all the 2dvantages of ſtrong lights and 
»ſhades, and all other embclliſhments that may contribute 
to make it moſt remarkable to the ſpectator's eye. The 
ſeveral other figures of the Group are to fall ſhort of this 
perfection, in proportion to the part they are to bear in 
the Deſign. This rule ſhould teem equally applicable to Epict 
Poetry, where there is, or ought to be, ſbme principal 
character, on whoſe adventures the whole deſign mul 
chiefly depend; and which conſequently if not intended 
compleat in every part, ſhould at leaſt fo eminent]y fur. 
paſs the reſt, as to be in no danger of a compariion with 
any of them. 

Tris fault Hemer ſeems to have fallen into, when per. 
haps with a view to gratify the ſeveral Commonwealths 
of Greece, he makes the characters of many of his Heroes, 
nat only more virtuous, but even for valour, which i: 
the peculiar virtue of Heroes, contend with Ackifes ; whom 
he ſometimes loſes fight of for a long time together, to 
make way for the reſt to appear with more advantage. 
And then he raiſes them fo high, that they would appear 
upon a level with the Son of Thesis, if he were there to 
admit of the compariſon : Witneſs in particular the cha- 
acter of Diomed, who, aſſiſted by Minerva, wounds an. 
drives the God of War himſelf howling out of the held 
of battle; and ſends him up te heaven complaining to 
Jupiter of the aff ont, which is made the ſubject of ſport 
and laughter to the other Gods; and when Venus imer. 
poſes to fave Ænueas from the fame Heroe's {word, le 
too feels its violence, and her fair hand ſtained with blood 
increaſes the heaven's diſgrace and his triumph: Nay, it is 
not without the moſt terrible menaces to him, that Apoll 
himſelf eſcapes his fury. However, we will grant in ti 
vour of Diomed, that he had at leaſt a ſupernatural aſſiſ- 
ance, which partly enabled him to perform ſuch gre! 


actions. But what ſhall we ſay of Ajax, Who, wie 
"yy 
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ut by his own courage and bravery, engages Hector on 
0 terms, . already aſſured by the divine 
Oracles, that he ſhould not fall in that engagement; and 
notwithſtanding this, the advantage ends viſibly on Ajax 's 
Ede, Nay, the Trojan Prince had fallen beneath the o- 
cher's force, had not Apollo ſtrengthened his es body 
and benumbed nerves, which were almoſt cruſhed by the 
prodigious ſtone that 4jax hurled at him; and tis the Trojan 
that 1 propoſes to pu an end to their due], which he 
I conſents to, becauſe he thereby looked upon himſelf as 
© conqueror, and accordingly returned in triumph to the 
Camp of the Greeks. And what more brave than this 
can Achilles do? why! he kills Hector, not only unſup- 
ported by any Deity, but terrified and diſheartened by the 
Gods, whom 4jax had well nigh flain when they helped 
Wand protected him. 
= VixGir's Heroes are drawn in a juſt ſubordination to 
the great character of Æueas, to which that of Turnus is 
fnely contraſted, as Mexentius's to Evander. The others 
of Lauſus, Pallas, Drances, Euryalus, Nyſus, &c. are all 
Jeravn ſuitable to the part they bear in the principal do- 
ſign. This judicious diſpoſition ſets the Poem open to 
Wthe view at once, without diſtracting the mind too much 
to conſider the different parts. Tis like a fine regular 
Wearden, where all the principal walks and avenues preſent 
tbemſelves to the eye in the center, where they meet, at 
once enlarging the proſpect, and giving the whole an air 
ot order and uniformity. 
Bur this ſubordinatien is ſaid to have left the Poem 
without life and ſpirit, it compared to the Iliad, whoſe 
action is every where kept up with the greateſt warmth 
and vigour. I know this might be retorted upon the 
ochſſe, where Homer is thought ſometimes to dream a 
lutle, though they are allowed to be golden dreams. But 
as this would be no juſtification of VI R GIL, let us exa- 
mine the Action of the ZEneid, and ſee what grounds there 
ue for this accuſation. | 
Tur Action, though ſo entirely depending on ZEneas, 
wever cools ; the Poet's Art ſtill furniſhing him with new 
poccalions of keeping it up. Among other inſtances, I 
[cauſe to make ule of Æneass Narration to Dido; w_ 
| G2 t 
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the figures ſeem to be drawn in miniature, and con(s 
quently require the niceſt ſtrokes of the Pencil to gize 
them that life, which is viſible in the larger figures, 
mean in the Poet's own Narration. If therefore in thi; 
part, the Poet, though ſtreightned for room, has fo wel 
group'd his figures, as to ſhew them as diſtinctly, and to 
as much advantage as they could be, if they were place 
nearer to view, I think it will give little opportunity to 
condemn him. By the bye, I ſhail here obſerve, that the 
Poet has taken ſuch great care to obviate this objection, 
that the firſt fix Books, which ought to be more faint ard 
3 than the ſix laſt, as being copied after the 
Odyſſes, an Original of much leſs boldneſs and ſpirit, hare 
nevertheleſs been allowed by the ſevereſt judges, to be by 
no means inferior to the ſix Jalt in this reſpeA : And in. 
deed, it we miſs our Author's laſt kand at all, it is in the 
latter part of the ZEneid.. 

I ſhall now proceed to preſent the Reader with a ſhort 
sketch of part of the Narration in the ſecond Book, and 
quote but a few of the many moving and ſublime Paſſages 
in it. How is the artful Simon introduced with a Speech 
full of the deepeſt fraud and diſſimulation, concealed un- 
der the moſt infinuating addreſs and plaufible ſincerity. He 
deceittully aſſures the too credulous old King and his Court, 
to gain credit to the ſequel of his difccurſe, that 


© wo «Kh, 


— 


Nec, ſe miſerum fortuna Sinonem 
Fin xit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba ſinget. 


Tho' plung'd by Fortune's pow'r in miſery, 
Twas not in Fortune's pow'r to make him lye. 
DR yDEs, 
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Then going on with his well invented Tale, he at length 
perſuades the unhappy Trojans to bring in the fatal horte. 


Talibus inſidus, perjurique arte Smonis 

Credita res: captique dolis, lachrimiſque coacti: 

Quo neque Tydides, nec Larifſens Achilles, 

Non ann domuere decem, nen mille carinæ. * 
22 Wir 


6 * 
e 
* 2 
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. with ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy Hearts, ; 
N Too prone to credit bis perfidious Arts. | 

| What Diomed, nor Thetis greater ſon, | 

r A thouſand ſhips, nor ten years ſiege had done, 

| Falſe tears, and fawning words the city won, 


Dx#Þ*t n. 


be extraordinary death of Laocoow and his ſons at the 
Altar, confirms the peoples veneration for the wooden 
W horſe; for having violated which with his ſpear, he ſeemed : 
to die af a juſt puniſhment from the offended Goddeſs. 


remefacta novus per pectora cunctis 
Inſmnuat pavor; & ſceins expendiſſe merentem 
Laocoonta ferunt. Ibid. 


Amazement ſeizes all; the general cry 

Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom d to die; 

Whoſe hand the will of Pallas had withſtood, 

And dar'd to violate the ſacred wood. DR Dx. 


with what ominous pomp and ſolemnity is the horſe 
brought into the city. | 


Ma ſubit, medieque minans illabitur urbi:; , 

O Patria, O Divum domus Ilium, & mclyta bello 
Mœuia Dardanidum ! quater ipſo in limine portæ 
Subſlirit, atque utero ſonitum quater arma dedere. 


F Iuſlamus tamen imme mores— Ibid; +. 
th It enters o'er our heads, and threats the town: + 
O facredcity, built by hands divine!“ 

O valiant heroes of the Trojan line! 


Four times he ſiruck ; as oft the claſhing found ' 

Ot arms was heard, and inward'grommsrebound : 

Yet mad with zeal, and blinded with our fate, 

We haw]l along the horſe in ſolemn flate, DRY EN. 


. 


Who but Vin GIL could paint as he has done, the hor 
bers of that fatal night. I ſhall chuſe to confiue my ſelt 
4 83 to 
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to ſuch inſtances, as, regarding the perſon of Zneas, wi 
likewiſe ſerve to illuſtrate his character. Juſt at the en- 
trance of the bloody fcene, Hector's gholt is introduced 
appearing to him in the following manner : 


Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus egris 
Tacipit, & dono droum gratiſſima ſerpit : 

In ſomnis ecce ante oculos moſliſſimus Hedor 
ius adeſſe mihi, largoſque effundere fletus : 
Raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque cruento 
Putvere, perque pedes trajedus lora tumentes. 
Hei mihi, qualis erat ! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis, 

vel Danaum Pkhrygios faculatus puppibus ignes ! 
Squalentem barbam, & concretos ſanguine criner, 
Vulneraque illa gerens, que circum plurima miuros 


Accepit patrios Ibid. 


*T was in the dead of night, when ſleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector's gholt before my ſight appears, 
A bloody ſhroud he ſeem'd, and bath'd with tears, 
Such as he was, when, by Pelide, lain, 

Theſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain ; 
Swol'n were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt 
Through the bor'd holes, his body black with dul: : 
Unlike that Hector, who return'd from toils 

Of war, triumphant in Zaciaz ſpoils : 

Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
And launch'd againſt their navy Phrygiaz fire: 

His hair and beard ſtood ſtiffen'd with his gore, 
And all the wounds he for his country bore 


Now ftream'd afreſh, and with new purple ran. 
DRYDEN. 


So ſolemn an 4 was enough to ſurprize the mol 
reſolute mind; but what he tells ZEneas, as it was on the 
one hand full of horror, it was on the other a ſufficient 


reaſon not to engage the enemy. 
Al 
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Heu ſuge, nate Dea, teque his ait eripe flammis ! 
Hollis habet muros ; ruit alto a culmine Troja: 

Sat patrie, Priamoque datum: (i Pergama de xtra 
Defendi poſſent, etiam hac defenſa ſuiſſent. 

Sacra, ſuoſque tibi commendat Troja Penates ; 

Hos cape 12 drum comites : his mœuia quere f 
Magna, pererratro flatues que denique ponto. Ibid. 


O Goddeſs-born! eſcape, by timely flight, 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 
The foes already have poſſeſs d the wall, 
Trey nods from high, and totters to her fall, 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name; 
More than enough to duty and to fame. 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Cou'd be defended, twas by mine alone. 
Now Troy to thee commends her future Nate, 
And gives her Gods companions of thy fate : 
From their aſſiſtance happier walls expect, 
Which wand'ring long at laſt thou ſha't erect, 
He faid, and brought me from their bleſt abodes 
The venerable ſtatues of the Gods, | 
With ancient Veſta, from the ſacred Quire 

The wreaths and relicks of th' immortal fire. Dxroprx. 


Was not here reaſon enough for a Man of the preat- 
eſt courage, to decline = farther ſlriving with fate, and 
if he had any piety, or love for his country, to execute 


his commiſſion faithtully ? Bur if this was not warning 


enough to retire, the ſight of Pantheus, A pollo's prielt, re- 
tiring with the conquered Gods to Æneas, and the diſmal 
account he brings him, was enough to ſink his high ſpirit, 
and make him think of ſaving the poor remains of his 
country by flight. But inſtead of this, he makes on to 
fight with this noble reſolution ; 


— Moriamur, & in media arma ruamus. | 
Una ſalus victis, nullam ſperare ſalutem. Ibid, 
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Then let us fall, but fall amidſt our foes, 
Deſpair of liſe the means ot living ſhews. DRY DRA. 


How terrible is the deſcription of Pyrrhus, Achille; 
ſon ? And I cannot but think the Poet, by comparing hin 
to the Serpent that has jult caſt his skin, thereby intended 
to give the Reader a juſt Idea of the great reſemblance 
between him and his father, 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primoque in limine Pyrrhns 
Exultat, telis & luce ns ahena. 
Qualit ubi in lutem coluber, mala gramina paſtus, 
 Frigida ſuò terra tumidum quem bruma tegevat, 
Nunc poſitis novus exuviis, nitiduſque juventa, 
L ubrica convolvit ſublato pe ctore terga 
Arduus ad ſolem, ( linguis micat ore triſulcis, Ibid, 


Before the gate ſtood Pyrrbus threatning loud, 

With glittering arms conſpicuous in the croud. 

So ſhines, renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 

Who ſlept the winter in a thorny brake: 

And caſting off his lovgh, when ſpring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns : 

High o'er the graſs, hiſſing, he rolls oe, 

And bi andiſhes by fits his forky tongue. DRY DEX. 


Tur Scene of Priam's death in the Temple is very tra. 
gical, and particularly the circumſtance of his Son's expi- 
ring at his feet; at which the unhappy old King, forget- 
ing his age, attacks Pyrrhys, who thereupon kills him. 
The deſcription of his headleſs body, is exactly that of 
Pompry's. 


— T7 acet ingens litore truncus, 
Avulſumque humeri; caput, & ſme nomine corpus. Ib. 


On the black ſhore now lies th' abandon'd King, 
A headleſs carcaſs, and a nameleſs thing. 


Ax p now Zneas had loſt all his companions in the 
laughter, and yet could not reſolve to retire z but 99 05 
e elen 
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; - n going to take refuge in one of the temples, he was 
; | — by her death, to cut off the cauſe ar leaſt of his 
country's ruin, when Venus appears to him, and ſhews 
bim all the Gods actually haſtening its deſtruction, 


> Ca. > 


= Non tibi Tyndaridis facies inviſa Lacene, 
Culpatuſve Paris; verum inclementia Diuum 

© Has evertit opes, ſternitque à culmine Tojam. 

* Aſpice: (namque omnem que nunc obducta tuenti 

* Mortales hebetat viſus tibi, & humida circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiam : tu nequa parentis © 

Juſſa time, neu præceptis parere recuſa.) 

Hic ubi dejectas moles, avulſaque ſaxis 7 
Saxa vides, mixtoque undantem pulvere ſumum, 
Neptunus muros, magnoque emota Tridentt 
Fundamenta quatit, totamque a ſedibus urbem 
Eruit : hic uno Sceas fidiſſima portas 

Prima tenet, ſociumque furens à navibus agmen © ' 
Ferro accincta vocat. 

Jam ſummas arces Tritonia, reſpice, Pallas 

Inſedit, nimbo effulgens, & Gorgone ſava. 

Ip/e pater Danais animos, vire/que ſecundas 

Sufficit : ipſe Deos in Dardana ſuſcitat arma. ; 
Erie, nate, fugam, finemque impone labor, Ibid- 


Not Helen's face, nor Paris was in fault, 

But by the Gods was this deſtruction brought. 

Now caſt your eyes around, while I diſſoſve 

The miſt and films that mortal eyes involve: 

Purge from your ſight the droſs, and make you ſee = 
The ſhape of each avenging Deity. 

Enlightned thus, my juſt commands fulfil, 

Nor fear obedience to your mother's will. 

Where yon diſorder'd heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt arife,* 
Amidſt that ſmother, Neptune holds his place, ” 
Below the walls foundation drives his mace, © 

And heaves the building from the ſolid baſe. | — 
Look where in arms imperial Juno ſtands + ; 
Full in the Scæan gate, with loud commands; 8 
Urging on ſhore \ tardy Græcian bands. 
. Sce 
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See Pallas of her ſnaky buckler proud, 
Beſides the tow'r refulgent thro the cloud. 
See Fove new courage to the foe ſupplies, 
And arms againſt the town the partial Deities. 
Haſte hence my ſon, this fruitleſs labour end. 


Drynts 


"Twas now high time fo retire and obey the repenel 
will of Heaven: yet, as if the Poet was afraid his piey 
might he miſconſtrued, he makes his Herve interrupt his 
Narration, to make the following exclamation, to juſtify 
His behaviour on this occaſion. 


Tliaci eineres, & flamma extrema meorum, 

Teſtor in occaſu veſiro nec tela, nec ullas 

Vitaviſſe vices Danaum ; & ſi fata ſuiſſent 
D caderem, meruiſſe manu. 


bid, 


Te Trojan flames, your teſtimony bear, 
' {What I perform'd, and what I ſuffer'd there: 
No ſword avoiding in the fatal ſtrife, 
Expos'd to death, and prodigal of life. 
{ (Witneſs, ye Heavens, I live not by my fault, 
I ſtrove to have deſerv d the death I fought. Dxvvrs, 


I xet D mention no more than theſe paſſages ; which, 
though not deſcribing the heat of action, yet have a warmti 
in them, that's enough to make the Reader's heart glow 
while he reads them. And indeed 'tis VI RGI L's talent 
only to warm the Reader in the firſt page, and carry it on 
with the ſame Spirit to the end; the very laſt line of the 
LEneid having as much fire as any in the moſt cnlivencd 
parts of the whole Work. They indeed only compli 


of the languor of his Style, who not being able to reliſt 


the manly ſtrokes of his energick brevity, are apt to thin 
many an expreſſion flat, becauſe there the thought is cos 
rracted into a ſmall compaſs, and placed only in one ti: 
point of light, which a careleſs Reader may miſs, and 9 
not diſcern the beauty of it. It were endleſs to give in. 
Lances of this kind: it may therefore ſuffice to opt 
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© Reader this notice, of which, if obſerved,” he will ſoon + 
© reap the benefit. 


HavinG from the Quotations aboye-mentioned, given 


| ome infight into Rueas's Character, I ſhall here go on to 
© confider it a little more fully. We find in him the higheſt 
* yalour governed by the greateſt prudence; the fondeſt 


husband and father, and the moſt pious fon ; the nobleſt 
enemy, the moſt faithful friend, a good and religious 
prince, ſacrificing himſelf for the good of his poſterity, 
and forſaking a Crown, a Queen, and Love, for an un- 
certain z certain danger, and cruel misfortunes for 
their fake, and in obedience to the Gods: ſo that in his 
perſon we find united all the good qualities Homer's fancy 
could invent, or Vir G1L's judgment endow him with; 
for he is not ſo viſibly protected as Ulyſſes by Minerva, 


E and has beſides the Queen of Heaven for his moſt im- 


© placable enemy. The powers of hell, earth, ſeas, and air, 


combine againſt him; and are by turns his dead!y foes ; 
but in the end ſerve to ſet his virtues in a brighter light, 


to multiply his victories, and grace his triumphs: In 
© ſhort, all that could pleaſe the refined taſte of the moſt 
| polite Court and age in the world, is ſummed up in his 
chiracter. 


Tus nr are ſome imagine he diſcovers too much fear 


and concern in the ſtorm, when he cries out, 


* 3 
O terque quaterque beati 


Queis ante ora patrum, Troje (ub menibus altis, 
Contigit oppetere 


And thrice, and four times, happy thoſe, he cry'd, 
That under 1/ion's walls before their parents died. 


DRT DEN. 


II EIIE VE it will appear, upon enquiry, that it is for 
want of entring into the higheſt perfection of his cha- 
ncter, that he has been cenſured thus. The Heroe is 
concerned indeed, but not for his approaching death; his 
lite he is ready to part with: but that he ſhould die un- 


| profitably, without being able to ſettle and eſtabliſh the * 
poor remains ot his deſolated _— that he muſt now ” 


—_ — 


— — 


— Eneid Lib. I. 
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ſee thoſe who followed him in obedience to the Oracle 
and in hopes of the promiſed reſt and eſtabliſhment, now 
ready to be ſwallowed up by the mercileſs waves ; rather 
than this ſhould happen, he wiſhes he had bravely dye 
fighting in his country's defence. May he not in theſe 
deplorable circumſtances be allowed to expoſtulate a litt 
with Heaven, that ſeemed to have forgot or recalled in 
promiſes of ſucceſs ? May he not do this conſiſtently with 
true bravery and magnanimity ? But what is there in the 
character of Achilles, or 22 or both together, that an- 
ſwers this of Zneas ? How light is the occaſion Achilly 
takes to quarrel with Agamemnon ? How ungenerous his 
withdrawing himſelf and his troops from the reſt of the 
Greeks ? If they anſwer, as tis likely they ſhould, that the 
Poet purpoſely drew him paſſionate, haughty, and ines. 
orable; Lhe mult be allowed not to be ſo proper for the 
principal character in Epick Poetry, which, according to 
Ariſtotle, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed above the reſt by uncom- 
mon virtues, not vices. 

Nox is it enough to ſay, that ſuch a character is agree. 
able to Hiſtorick truth; for this is the advantage of Poetry 
over Hiſtory, that it brightens. and adorns every character 
it undertakes, propoſing them as examples of virtue to be 
aimed at, though we know they are not actually attain- 
able by human frailty. And thus it is that Poetry in- 
ſtructs; not ſo much by the many uſeful examples it pro- 
poſes for the conduct of life, which perhaps are not equal 
_ to what may be drawn from the moſt indifferent hiſtory; 
Hut by placing every virtue and good quality in fo amiabe 
and charming a light, that a well-diſpoſed mind cannot 
diſcover theſe beauties, without being warmed into the 
ſtrongeſt defire of imitating ſo fine. an Original. And here 
in, meth.nks, conſiſts Vircir's ſuperiority to Home, 
whoſe Poem, though full of an admirable variety of wel 
drawn characters, yet becauſe they all herein agree with 
hiſtory;-Mm 8 Men rather as they are, than 2 
they ſhould te, they for this reaſon, are not ſo truly in- 
ſtructive as thoſe in VI x GIL; though moſt of his at, 
except Æueai's, inferior to thoſe of the Thad. 

Wu we would make a crooked bough (treight, we 
bend it as much the contrary way: and wiſe men of 5 
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© 2ges have found it neceſſary to repreſent every duty of life 
© ſomething more ſtriftly than the thing required; well 
knowing how apt we all. are to make our ſelves allow- 
© ances in the practice of them. Hiſtory cannot therefore U 
| give ſuch eneouragement to the practice of Virtue, as the f 
| £Rions of Poetry. One of the great arguments of a fu- | 
nue retribution in another life, being deducible from the [| 
© apparent 2 4 diſtributions of juſtice here on earth; 4 


K RN A 


— 
£2” 


e Providence, for ſecret reaſons known to the Divine Wiſe 
dom only, ſuffering wickedneſs too often to triumph, Is 
„and Virtue to be oppreſſed :. but Poetical juſtice never fails | 
is WW to reward Virtue, and puniſh vice. 

e Bor this Juſtice not being according to the praQice 


© of the world, it is neceſſary to infinuate it into the Rea- 
der's mind by all the embelliſhments this Art is capable of; 
nnd therefore the Poet conceals his real aim under the 
veil of pleaſure : he firſt raiſes your admiration, and wins 
Jour beart by the barmony of his numbers, the bright- 
© neſs of his figures, and the beauty of his ſentiments; and 
e WE thereby allures the mind to reliſh all that perfection he is 
yy WE deſcribing jn his Heroe, and makes you ſecretly applaud 
r erery ſtep he takes in the rugged paths of virtue. 

de Tuts is the great improvement VI RGI L's philoſophy 
made upon the barbarity of Homer's age; though even he 
. 

Oe 

a 
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himſelf ſeems to have mended his notions of this matter 
when he wrote the Odyſſee. . Ulyſſes is there the manitelt 
| Heroe of the Poem, and is recommendable for many 
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geat qualities; not but that there are ſome flaws in it, 
ic WW which VIE GIL Would have ſtruck out, had he had the 
ot managing of it. That craft that is the eſſence of his 
de character, he would have changed into true wiſdom ; nor | 
- WE ſuffered him to ſtay fo long in company with Calyp/o and | 
„ We Circe; nor mentioned his exceſſive drinking among the 
el Phaacians ; nor let him forget the King, to contend with 
th WH the contemptible Irus. Theſe are enough to make U.y/es 
25 forfeit part of his Title to that wiſdom and prudence the 
. Poet attributes to him, and render him unworthy of have- 
e, ing Minerva always at his elbow, Let us trace the two 
Heroes a little further, and follow them in their deſcent 
7e Into hell, What a very different figure da they there 


ll make? Zea meets not, like U!yſ*s, tome troubled gholt, 
0 * g : : - Who, 


98 
who, (ſuch is the unhappy doom of Heroes even in Eh. 
⁊ium, ) had rather be the meaneſt wretch alive, than wh; 
he is; according to the letter of the Proverb, That a In- 

is better than a dead Lion. What a comfortable vie 
is bete of another lite, and a future ſtate! We ſhall (ee by 


and by how far Vir GIL has exceede 
Article. What a fine Scene, full of a 
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does he preſent to view in the entrance of 


he Greek in this 
utiſul horror, 
It, 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus orci, - 
Luctus, & ultrices poſuere cul ilia Cura. 
Pallentes habitant morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus, 


Et metus, & maleſuada fames, 


Terribiles viſu forma : letumque Iaborque, 
Jum conſanguineus leti ſopor, & mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque ad verſo in limine bellum, 
Ferreique Eumenidum Thalami, & diſcordia demens 


Vipereum crinem vttis inu- xa cruentis. 


turpis egeſtaß; 


Eneid. L. VI. 


Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of Hell. 
Revengeful cares and ſudden forrows dwell, 
And pale diſeaſes, and repining age. 


Want, fear, and famine's unreſiſtin 
Here toils, and death, and, death's 


Her hiſling treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. DRY DEA. 


8 rage : 
a 


It brother, leep, 
Forms terrible to view, their centry keep : 

With anxious pleafures of a guilty mind, 
Deep frauds before, and open torce behind : 
The Furies iron beds, and f{trife that ſhakes 


HE is a real Hell indeed, painted in all its terrors, 
The Poet goes on to deſcribe the infernal rivers, od Cha 
ron, &c. and then diſtributes into different companies the 
criminals of ſeveral kinds; and what Achilles tells Uh 


in hell when he fees him, VIR OIL puts in the mouth of 
the ſel-murderers, whoſe higheſt wiſh is deſcribed to be, 
to live again, and endure a 


i thoſe evils that had before 


made them fo weary of life, as voluntarily to part with it, 


— — 


nam vellent, athere in ipſo, 
Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre 


lab: 


res. 
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With late repentance now they wou'd retrieve 

The bodies they forſcok, and wiſh to live: | 1 

Their pains and poverty deſire to bear, fi 
To view the light of Heaven, and breathe the vital Air. vil 


DxryDExN. i 
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Tuis was not the caſe of Cato, Ceſar's great anta- 
© goniſt ; whoſe death, how falſely I ſhall not here exa- 
mine, was ranked among thoſe of the Curii and Decii, 
E thoſe Heroes that devoted themſelves for their country: 

© and therefore we need not wonder why VI R GIL ſhould 

* afterwards deſcribe him giving laws to the juſtin Elyxium, 

© though he had laid violent hands on himſelf, perhaps ra- 
* ther than by falling into Cæſar's hands, to owe his life to 
* the clemency of the man he hated. 


Ex Ass meeting Dido here is very moving, and her 
| ſilence finely imagined : but what can be more magnifi- 
cent and ſublime, than the deſcription of the Tartarian - 
| pulph, where the wicked are tormented ? 
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— Tartar iſe, bi! 

Bis patet in preceps tantum, tenditque ſub umbras Wl 
Quantus ad athereum Cali ſuſpectus Olympum: lil 
Zucid, Lib. VI. lt 

The gaping gulph low to the center lies, J j 
And twice as deep as carth is diltant from the skies. 1 
Dry DEN. 1 
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ArTER having given the ſtrongeſt and moſt terrible 
| Idea of the puniſſiments iaflicted upon the wicked, the 
Poet declares himſelf unable to enumerate them all. 


Non miki ſi lingue centum ſont, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vo Eneid Lib. VI. 
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" the Elyzian fields are as delightful as hell was ter- 
| tidle, | 
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Annan vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum 
Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veſtit 
Purpureo: ſolemque ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt. n. L. VI. 


They took their way 
Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay. 
The verdant fields with thofe of Heav'n may vie 
With zther veſted and a purple sky. 
The blifsful ſeats of happy ſouls below, 
Stars of their own, and their own Suns they know, 
DRrofx 


AD the inhabitants are fit for ſo bleſs's a place. 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi, 
uique ſacerdotes caſti dum vita manebat, 
Juique pii vates & Phebo digna locuti, 
Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempara vitta. An, L. VI. 


Here Patriots live, who for their country's good 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. 

Prieſts of unblemiſh'd lives hère make abode, 
And Poets worthy their inſpiring God; 

The heads of theſe with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were with garlands crown'd, 
DR YDE8, 


THEIR employment and diverſions are ſuitable to the 
innocence of their lives. . 


Pars in gramineis exercent membra paleſtris, 
Pars pedious piandunt choreas, & carmina dicunt. © 
En. Lib. VI. 


Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 

And on the green contend the wrelllers prize. 

Some in Heroick Verſe divinely ſing. 

Others in artful meaſures lead the ring. DRT Dx. 


„ „ Cor oP 1h 
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| Non does their life admit of any confinement ; they 
© wander at their liberty through thoſe delightful plains. 

| Nulli certa do mus: lacis habitamus opacit, 

Riparumque toros, & prata recentia rivis 

lucolimus En. Lib. VI. 


In no fix'd place the happy ſoul reſides, 

In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds 

By cryſtal ſtreams that murmur through the meads. 
DzyDpen, 


Fu Reader that compares this Scene of Elyzinm'in the 
© Latin, with that of the Greek Poet's, will readily grant 
© the advantage to be on VIRGIL's fide, 


luv already taken ſome notice of that Maſter- piece 
of VirGIL's, in acquainting his Heroe, through Anchiſe,'s 
means, in Elixium, with the many Heroes of his race; 
and by informing him what great things they are to do 
hereafter, giving him the higheit encouragement to ſur- 
mount all the obſtacles that may hinder his laying the 
foundation of ſo great an Empire. I know this conduct 
© of the Poet's has been much cavilled at, which he ſeems 
to haye taken all poſſible care to prevent. Archiſes pre- 
pares his ſon for it, by a large philoſophical account, ac- 
cording to the Platonick and Pythagorean principles, which 
I ſhall preſent to the Reader's conſideration, in order to 
Juſtify our Author, a 


Princidio cælum ac terras, campoſque liquentet, 
Lucentemque globum lung, Titanaque 4 aſira 
| Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
| Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Inde hominum, pecudumque genus, viteque volantum, 
. Ft que marmores fert monſtra ſub equore pontus. 

| Igneus eſt ollis vigor & celeſtis origo 

| Semmibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 

Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 

Hinc metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque, neque = 
. Reſpi- - 


* 
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Reſpiciunt, clauſæ tenebris (5 carcere caco. 

Quin & ſupremo cum lumine vita reliquit : 

Non tamen omne malum miſeris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporee excedunt peſtes; penituſque neceſſe eſt 
Multa diu concreto modis inoleſtere miris. 

Ergo exercentur tœnis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt; alie parduntur mane 
Suſpenſæ ad ventos: aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni. 

2 que ſuos patimur manes, exinde per amplum 
Mittimur Eh zium, & pauci lata arva tenemus: 
Danec longa dies perſedto temporis orbe 

Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
LEthereum ſenſum, atque aurai ſimplicis ignem. 
Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Letheum ad fluvium Deus evocat. agmine magno: 
Scilicet immemores ſupera ut convexa reviſant 
Rurſias, & incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 


Know firſt, that heav'n and earth's compacted frame, 
And flowing waters, and the ſtarry flame, 

And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 
Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 

This active mind, infus d through all the ſpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs : 
Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. 

Th* ztherial vigour is in all the fame, 

And ev'ry foul is filld with equal flame: 

As much as carthly limbs, and groſs allay 

Of mortal members ſubject to decay; 

Burn not the beams of heaven, and edge of day. 
From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts, 
Deſire and fear by turns poſſeſs their hearts, 

And grief and joy: Nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, | 
Aſſert the native skies; or own its heavenly kind. 
Nor Death itſelt can wholly waſh their ſtains; 
Dat. long contraGed filth er n in che foul remains, | 
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| 
| 
The reliques of invet'rate vice they wear, 1 
And ſpots of fin obſcene in ev'ry face appear: He 
For this are various penances enjoin'd, Mi 
And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; n 
Some plung'd in waters, others purg'd in fires, if 
Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the ruſt expires; 
All have their manes, and thoſe manes bear, 
The few ſo cleans'd to the abodes repair, 
And breathe, in ample fields, the ſoft Ehſian air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains, 
But the pure æther of the foul remains. 
But when a thouſand rolling years are paſt, 
(So long their puniſhments and penar-e laſt) 
Whole droves of minds, are by the driving God 
Cotnpell'd to drink the deep Lethæan flood. 
In large forgetful draughts, to ſteep the cares 
Of their paſt labours, ahd their irkſome years, 
That, unrememb' ring of its former pain, 
The ſoul may ſuffer mortal feſh again. DRY DEN. 


Ir is not our buſineſs here to enquire whether our Poet 

| adopts this opinion for his own or not; it is enough that 

be has made uſe of it on this occaſion to introduce what 

| followed, Yet after all, he has not been able, in the 

| opinion of many Criticks, to give that anticipation ſuch 

un air of probability altogether as could be wiſhed : for 

be there repreſents ſeveral of them in poſtures and habits 

apreeable to what the Heroes were afterwards to wear 

when they returned to animate their ſeveral bodies. 

This, ſay they, could not naturally be ſuppoſed; for how 

| ſhould they have this knowledge of futurity ? either they 

| were purified from the corruption of their former bodies, 

for not: If they were, and had drunk of the waters 

of Forgetfulneſs, or Lethe, how could they know what 

vas to come, when they could not ſo much as recol- 

| et what was paſt ? and if they had not been puri- 

| fied, then they had ſtill the ſtains contracted in their 

| bodies upon them, and their minds poſſeſſed with the 

ae anxieties that had attended them in their former — | 
„„ Io gn ut- 
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But it is probable, the Poet ſuppoſes them already purge 
from the corruptions of their former life, and prepare 
by a foreknowledge of what was to happen in their nen 
ſtage of life, to enter upon it with more ſatisfaction. And 
purſuing this notion a little farther, we may imagine thi 
foreknowledge may be jultly granted them as a rewnt 
for their former virtuous lite; it ſeeming more reaſonab'e 
according to Pythagoras and Plato's {cheme, that they 
ſhould he rewarded by animating the ſouls of Heroes, wig 
had before deſerved it by their virtue in a more obſcure 
ſtation. Perhaps this ſuppoſition we have here made, 
may ſerve to render this Zpilode more probable. 

Wr will now purſue our compariſon between the Lan 
and Greek Poet, It ea, has a much clearer knowledo: 
and information of things, upon his deſcent into Hel, 
than Hes, the Latin Poet has no leſs advantage of the 
Greek, in chuſing a proper time for repreſenting his 
Games; which, as an occaſion of magnificence, a Heroe 
may be aitowed to exhibit. But the heat of the action is 
not vainly to be interrupted, or Epiſodes mide on pur- 
poſe for it; as thoſe in Statius, celebrated on the death of 
Avrchemorns. The Epiſode of, him and Exiſipile having 
no viſible connection with the principal action, can be 
ſaid to have no other reaſon of being brought in there, 
but for the ſake of the Games which tollow. And Homy 
has ſtaid too long before he preſented his, the action being 
wholly at an end; which is much like tacking a Fare 
to the end of a good Play; or like a traveller's baiting 
within a mile of his journey's end. ViRrG1L tales 
Proper occaſion to divert the Reader from the melanchoy 
conſideration of Dido's death, and on a proper day, tht 
anniverſary of. his Father's deceaſe, which is paying aut 
tribute to his memory: Beſides that, his ſoldiers havicg 
ſuffered very much before, and lain by ſome time ſinc 
it was both neceſſary to animate their drooping ſpirits bf 
the hopes of the Prizes to be diſtributed on this occa{on, 
and to prepare for action by theſe exerciſes. 

THe truth is, ſeveral have been unwilling to judge # 
they found between the two Poets; not conlidering tit 
ſeveral of theſe advantages which Vinci may juſi!y clin 

on 
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E over. Homer, though they add to his merit, yet in the 
other, bring very often their own excuſe along with them; 
| eſp:cially what is objected to him with regard to the 


manners of his Heroes, and the machinery of his Gods. 
t For this reaſon I have not ſo much inſiſted as I might 
bre done on theſe two articles. Beſides, none dare 


* We pronounce that VirxG1t, would have been without 
4 WT theſe blemiſhes, had he lived in Homer's age; or that 
© WE the latter would have had them, had he lived in the Au- 
7 an, 
a Menke is like a prodigious gem of ineſtimable value, 
© WE that has not felt the Artiſt's Jaſt hand, VIROGII's a 
WE jewe! which iofes nothing of its intrinſick value, though 
© ſomewhat ſmaffer for cutting; wherein the niceſt urt 
© 2dorning nature, ſhews all its beauties in the trueſt light, 
and leaves not the leaſt law diſcernable by the moſt cu- 
E riqus eye. After all, the Latin Poet deſires no greater 
compliment ſhould be made him, than what he himſelf 
paid to Augiſtus, and is content to hare the Bays with 
the Gracian. 


Diviſum Imperium cum Foe Ceſar habet. 

| Which Epigram, by the bye, cannot be ſurpaſſed by the 
beſt to be met with in Martial. 

| One might have thought them as equal in learning, 
they are in genius, had we only ſeen the ZEneid ; but 
| the Georgicks are a ſufficient conviction to an unprejudiced 
mind, that VI AGI I. has herein ſurpaſſed him: which 
indeed is not to be wondered at, if we make the juſt 
ſalowances for the different ages they lived in. 

| LearninG was certainly brought to no great pitch 
[in Homer's time; and what he had acquired was no doubt 
powing to his ſingular abilities, which he had happily im- 
proved by his travels. A Greek that layed at home being 
unlikely to be maſter of any great ſtock of learning ; all 
he wife men of his and Gale of the ſucceeding ages be- 
coming ſuch by their acquirements in the Eaſtern Coun- 
ines, and particularly Zgypre, In VirsG1r's time, moſt 
uns bad long flouriſhed among the Greeks, and were now 
in 
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in as flouriſhing a ſtate among the Romans, who wer 
grown familiar with, and very fond ol them, fince the 
conqueſt of Greece, which ſubdued their unpoliſhcd minds 
at the ſame time that they were forced to yield to th, 
ſtrength of their arms. 


Gracia catta ferum victorem cepit, & artes 
Intulit agreſii Latio 


THEnEFORE it in no wiſe derogates from the Grecia 
merit to be inferior to the Latin in this particular; he 
rather deſerving our higheſt admiration, who under ſuch 
. diſadvantages could make himſelf poſſeſſed of 6 
arge a ſhare of learning as is viſible in all his Writings; 
ſince there ſeems no reaſon to believe what ſome Authors 
have related, that he drew the principal materials of his 
Works from the Writings of ſome Poets that had pre- 
ceeded him. 

HowEveR, in one reſpe& he is allowed to have di- 
covered a greater accuarcy than VI R GIL; that is, in his 
deſcription of Greece, whoſe ſituation he was perfect) 
well acquainted with, and has deſcribed with great regu 
larity and exactneſs. The Latin Poet is not lets ac- 
quainted with the Geography of Italy, or leſs verſed in 
its Antiquities ; eſpecially conſidering the much greater 
ſpace of time he was removed from the age he wrote ol 
than Homer was. 

Bur for this very reaſon, though the exactnels and 

ethod of the Catalogue in the 7liad was juſtly thougit 
excellent, for giving the Greeks ſo good a deſcription oi 
their Country, at a time when perhaps they had at ll 
no other ſo compleat; it is no defect, but an inſtance of 
diſcretion of the Author of the ZEneid, to avoid a needels 
oltentarion of his learning, by negieRing the {ame exact 
neſs in his Accounts of this nature: ſince at the time 
when he wrote, it is well known the Roman valout 
had extended its conquelts over the beſt part of the known 
world. And, belides the many good accounts of /:a!y !9 
be found among their own Writers, and particulary 0f !t5 


Antiquities in Cato's Origines, the Latin Tongue being 
now 
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Ew become univerſal, the curioſity of the Greeks had 
Employed ſeveral of their learned men in giving deſcrip- 
Pons of Iraly. So that either this remark eſcaped Mr. 
ite, which is unlikely; or what is more probable, he 
wrpoſely ſet it aſide, that his Autior might appear with 
More advantage from the compariſon. But indeed his 
Poeuments for it carry their own an{wer, they being no 
Pore than what was juſt before granted, the ignorance of 


0 


Hogue the more agreeaf le, becauſe it was more neccſſary. 
For the Tranſlator him ſelf acknowledges the ſtyle nceded 
Þ be more diverlified and raifed, (Which VI R OIL being 
ware ol, has not failed to do in his;) and this he has ac- 
Rordingly done in his Tranſlation, by the help of ſhort 
Ppichets and Deſcriptions, and has ſo tar with our Author 
ceeded the Original. 

Tais naturally leads me to compare their Style, where, 
{tough both have uſed the pureſt oar, it is evident VIxI's 
& more refined; ſo that here we ſhall find, he not only 
e Ceſar, owns no Superior; but, with Pompey, will not 
Wow of any Competitor for the Prize. 

| Indeed Vir GIL excels all Writers, in the Purity, Ele- 
Wance, and ſtrict Propriety ot his Diction, and the ſuitable 
rmony of his numbers moſt exactly adapted to the ſub- 
ct. And if there are a few objections that have been 
ade to his repeating ſome expreſſions in different parts 
bis Work, and ſome Hemiſtichs left in his Zneid ; his 
peorgicks, which he finiſhed and corrected, never fell un- 
ker this cenſure: and he being ſo accurate and diligent in 
ke anguape of a Work ſo much inferior to the nerd, 
e may be aſſured nothing but untimely death prevented 
giving it the laſt poliſhing. It ſeems probadle, he had 
potted ſome years for reviewing it at leiſure; though there 
ants no more, for what we are able to diſcover, towards 
6 fertection, than what may be ſometimes milling in the 
loſt elegant dreſs, where very minute circumſtances may 


„ cc Mc 


nthltanding are hardly miſſed by the molt knowing. The 
oe Work appears like a beautiful Woman, that con- 


ous of her own charms, has ſpared no colt nor labour 
© 


— ww RN RN a FFF CTD a. ES: hoes 


Womer's times, which made the great exactneſs of his Ca- 


lidly make ſome alteration for the better, which not- 
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to ſet them off by a juſt magnificence: A worſe y 
would no more become her, than inferior beauty woll 
become ſo rich a dreſs. And yet the beauty of the Wo 
may better be compared to Juno's Majeſty, than to Very; 
Charms; or rather to Juno, as ſhe appeared when ſhe hut 
borrowed Verus's Girdle to make herſelf more lovely in by 
husband's eye. 

As for the abſurd notions of thoſe who fancy he woul! 
have added ſome more Books to the ZEneid, and prolonged 
the Action, if he had lived; it deſerves no anſwer, th 
meaneſt capacity being able to conclude ZEreas's marriage 
with Lavinia, as neceſſarily following upon the death o 
Turnus and Amata. The Deſtinies had long before in the 
Poem granted him this and his Apotheoſis; and Tum 
was the rub that Juno was permitted to lay in his way, to 
defer his happineſs for a time; and this ſhe kneyy to be 
the utmoſt her malice could do againſt him. 


Non dabitur regnis eſto prohibere Latinis, 
Atque immota manet fatis Lavinia conjux : 
At trahere atque moras tantis licet addere rebus. 
| Eneid. Lib.) 


Grant that the Fates have firm'd by their decree 
The Trojan Race to reign in Italy; 
At leaſt I can defer the nuptial day, 
And with protracted wars the peace delay. 


Anp ſhe knew very well that Zneas was to be receive 
amongſt the Gods; as Jupiter had promiſed Venus in tt 
firſt Book, and tells Juno in the laſt : | 


Indigitem ZEneam ſcis ipſa & ſire ſateris 
Deberi cœlo fatiſque ad ſidera tolli. En. Lib. i: 


FARTHER than this VI RO IIL could not go withoit 
aſſuming the character of Hiſtorian, and thereby deſttoſiq 
that of Epick Poet: For at this rate Statius and Lien 
would be better Poets than he, with regard to the condud 


of the Fable; and Silius Italicus outdo them all. F - : ; 
- wor 
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. chiefly in the artful conduct of the Fable, and the beautiful 
E conſtitution of matters, that the perfection of Epick Poetry 
conſiſts: But this is too well known to be any farther in- 
aged on. So that I think we may conclude in VInG 11s 
© c70ur, that he has never yet been equalled in the eſſential 
pts of the Epick. 


"FE | In general, among the moderns, he has been more hap- 
pi imitated by our Country man Milton than any other; 
and [think Dryden was much too halty, when he excluded 


„bim from the number of Epick Writers. His chief rea- 


bn was, becauſe he could not find any Heroe of the Poem; 
rs chis rate, I am afraid, the Iliad, as has been already 
e bid, will fall under the ſame cenſure. And though per- 
« WE haps the having one may render the Poem more regular 
ad uniform, the not ſtrictly obſerving ſuch a ſubordina- 
be tion as is neceſſary in that caſe, will give it a more en- 


© larged and a more ſublime manner. This is the caſe of 
the Iliad, as the former of the Odyſſee; VIA GIL bath 
zwoided the two extremes, and though he has preſerved 
a ſubordination of characters, has kept up their dignity, 
$ 25 far as was conſiſtent with that of his Heroe. Taſſo, 
it muſt be granted, bas likewiſe ſome good pretenſions to 
this title: yet I am apt to imagine that every impartial 
| Reader that his conſidered Milton in the true light Mr. 
| Addiſon's Notes have placed him, will find Taſſo, either as 
he is, or when he may hereafter appear in an Engliſh dreſs, 
| can never come up to him, either for the conduct of 
his Deſign, the ſublimity of his Sentiments, or the ma- 
| jelty ot his Expreſſions; and I may add, the variety and 
| harmony of his Numbers, which in Taſo are very much 
reglected. 
| Bur to conclude this Eſſay: Whether you conſider 
| VIRGIL as a Writer, or a private perſon, either way his 
character is admirable: the fine genius recommends the 
one; and the good, the modeſt, the generous, and the 
| lincere man the other. The honours he fo unwillingly 
received, and to his power declined in his life-time, he 
bas amply enjoyed (and ſhall do, whilſt Poetry, the firſt 
| 2nd lovelieſt of Arts, is valued ) ſince his death. And if 
men have not diſcovered all that ſuperſtition in their ve- 


Ver. I. reration 
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nerat ion for his memory, which has befallen Homer, he 
has been as really valued, though leſs extravagantly praiſed, 
becauſe better underſtood. And it is as much to his hg. 
nour, that Auguſtus ſnatched his ZEneid out of the flames, 
to which his ſevere modeſty had devoted it for wanting 
his laſt hand, as that Alexander made the rich Casket gf 
Darius the repolitory of the Iliad. | 


—— CITY 


{ 


THE 


of Apulia, or of Lucania, the Poet himſelf 
leaving the point undecided : 


mn— Lucanus, an Appulus, anceps, 


Sat. 1. Lib. 2. 


For whether I my birth t' Apulia owe, 

Or to Lacania, faith 'tis hard to know, 

Since we Fenuſians live between theſe two. 
CREECH. 


His birth-day fell on the 8th of December, in the year 
of Rome 688, about three years after the breaking out of 
Caraline's Conſpiracy, in the Conſulſhip of L. Cotta and 
L. Manlius Torquatus, as we may learn the 21ſt Ode 
0! the fir Book : | | 


2 * 


H 2 O nata 


lIORACE was born in Venuſium, a Town. 


* 
— 


Nam venuſinus arat ſnem ſub utrumq; colonus) 


| 
1 
i 
| 
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O nata mecum Conſule Manlio, &c. 


His Father was no more than the Son of a Freed- mat 
and a Tax-gatherer, which mean deſcent he was often te. 
preached with. 


Quem omnes rodunt libertino patre natum. 
— The Son of a Freed - man, 


"Whom envious eyes and envicus tongues purſue, 
AREECH, 


H E ſtaid in the place of his birth till ten years of age, 
when his Father removed him to Rome, and there brougtt 
him up in the following excellent manner. Being a per- 
fon of good ſenſe himſelf, though not very learned, be 
thought it not ſufficient to inſtruct his Son by bare pre- 
cept 3 but ſetting before him the example of perſons molt 
remarkably virtuous or vicious, he ſhewed him whe: 
part of their tehaviour beſt deſerved his imitacion, and 
what he ſhould endeavour to avoid: which he confirmed, 
by obſerving to him the good effects of the one, and the 
in conſequences of the other. This was a very laudzb'e 
method, and the fine old man in the Adelphi of Terence 
Bad the Game jult notions. *I uſe him (ſays he, ſpeaking 
* of his Son) to look into and examine the conduct of 
* others; and from their lives, bid him take a pittery for 
e his own : DG this, ſhun that; this is praite- worthy, 
* that amiſs. Conſucſacio (inquit) inſpicere tanquam in [jt- 
*-culum in vitas omnium; jubeo atque ex altis ſumer? ex- 
te emplum ſibi, hoc facito, & hoc fugito; hoc laudi eff, lac 
& Hjtio datur. » 

Tais reaſonable way of education was not much 
practiſed at this time in Rome; it was thought ſuſhcien! 
to make their Children fit for buſineſs, and able to buſte 
through the world; but Hor act's prudent Father cltceme! 
it more ſatisfactory to ſee him one day poor and virtuos, 
like himſelf, than paving his way to wealth and preter- 
ment by baſeneſs and knavery, We have this account 
partly in the ſixth Satyr of the firſt Book. 


S; 


+ 
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$i reque avaritiam, neque ſordes, ac mala luſtra 
Objiciet vere quiſquam mihi ; purus & mſons 
(Ur me collaudem) ſs vivo, & carus amicis, 
Cauſa fit pater hi 


If only little ſtains do ſpot my ſoul, 

As perfect beauties often have a mole, 

Though I'm {:cure, and free from all the foul, 
If none on me can truly fix diſgrace, 

If Jam neither covetous nor baſe ; 

If innocent my lite; if, to commend 

My ſelf, I live belov'd by ev'ry friend: 

I thank my Father for't 


CnEEcCn, 


AND having told us he neglected the common me- 
thods, he goes on to inform us, that he bred him vp him- 
ſelf with great care. 


Itſe mihi cuſtos incorruttiſſimus omnes 
Circum doctores aderat 


Ibid. 


Himſelf my care ful'ſt Guardian watch'd me Mill. 
| CREECH, 


Ix the mean time he wanted not for good maſters, 
that he might be in all points brought up as became a 
Gentleman, and therefore he ſoon brought him to Rome: 


—Puerum eſt auſus Romam fortare docendum 
Artes, quas doceat quivis eques atque Senator 
Semet prognatos —— Ibid. 


He boldly brought me up a child to town, 
To ſee thoſe ways, and make thoſe arts my own, 
Which ev'ry Knight and Noble taught his Son. 
| CREECH. 
Wu he was about eighteen, he was ſent to Athens, 
where he compleated what his Father had fo well begun, 
and acquired all thoſe accompliſhments, that polite learn- 
ing, added to an ingenuous education, could give him. 


H 3 Romæ 


——ä—j— — 


away the 
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Roma nutriri mihi contigit, atque doceri, 
Iratus Graus quantum nocuiſſet Achilles ; 
Adjecere bone paulo plus artis Athens : 
Scilicet ut poſſem eurvo dignoſcere rectum, 
Atque inter Silvas Academi quærere verum. 


Ep. 2. Lib. :. 


Rome bred me firſt, ſhe taught me Grammar Rules, 

And all the little Authors read in ſchools ; 

A little more than this learn'd Arhens ſhew'd, 

And taught me how to ſep'rate bad from good. 

The Academick Sect poſſels'd my youth, 

And midſt their pleaſant ſhades I fought for truth, 
CREECH 


Reins thus qualified to ſet out in the world, and 
Brutus about this time going to Macedonia, as he paſſed 
through Athens, he ant ſeveral young Gentlemen from 
thence to the Army with him, and Horace among the 
reſt; his merit ſoon recommended him to that great man, 
and he was made a Tribune. By what happened after- 
wards it is viſible Horace could not pretend to the 
Tribune ſhip for his valour; and it would be but an in- 


different reaſon for Brutus's making him an officer ſooner 


than others, becauſe he had more wit. Without. injuring 
our Poet, we may conjecture, Brutus was pretty much 
ſtreightened for Officers and Soldiers at that time, and 
therefore was forced to be content with ſuch as he could 
get. This honourable poſt could not ſupply that couiage 
nature had denied him; for at the Battle of Philippi be 
left the field and fled, having firſt ſnamefully thrown 
away his ſhield, 
- Pernays'it may not be amiſs to let the Reader ob- 
ſerve in * place, that among the Antients, to throw 
Shield, was reckoned a very diſnonourable action. 
According to Plutarch, it was thought more ſcandalous 
for a Man to throw that away than his ſword or helmet; 
and the reaſon there given is, becauſe the ſhield is of ge- 
ſervice to the reſt of the army; but thoſe other 
weapons are only beneficial to the perſon himſelf, Ther 


15 
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'4 4 remarkable Inſtance of the ignominy that attended 
ſuch a loſs, related by Juſtin of Epeminondas : Being mor- 
tally wounded in the Battle of Mantinea, as they carried 
him off to his tent, with looks full of concern, he en- 
quired of thoſe that attended, whether the Enemy had 
taken up his Shield when he fell: underſtanding it was 
ſaſe, and brought to him, he eagerly took and kiſled it, 
as the companion of his labour and glory: And we find 
the Poet readily acknowledging it for a baſe action, in the 
Ode to his Friend Pompeius Varus, who was with him 
in the fame Battle of Philippi, and accompanied him in 


bis flight. 


Tecum Philippos, c celeram fugam 
Senſs, relifla non bene parmula, Od. 7. Lib. 2. 


Tur which 3 ſaved his life, could not ſecure 

his eſtate, which he ſorfeited; for being on the weaker 

fide, it became, with thoſe of others, a Prey to the Con- 
ors. | 

Beis thus reduced to want, that friend to ingenuity, - 

"he ſet Mmſelf to write Poetry, 'wherein: histwit and ge- 

nid retidered him fo ſucceſsful, that he won made him- - 


Af knoden to ſome of the greateſt men at None. That 


Hippy age was bleſt with a Mecenas, one that united in 
bis perfon the ſcveral qualities of the Stateſman and fine 
Gentleman; the perfect Courtier, and generous Patron of 
Arts and Deſert. 

Tur Poet has told us in Sat. 6. Lib. 1. that Virgil was 
the firſt that recommended him to Merenas : 


Nulla' etenim mihi te fors obtulit : optimus olim 
Virgilins, poſt hunc Varins, dixere quid eſſetn. 


Hon cx, at twenty fix years of age, was ſo intimate 
with Mecenas, that he accompanied him to Branduſium, 


with Virgil and others, as we read in Sat. 5. Lib. 1. from 


whence it is evident, he mult have ſeen the Georgicks of 
Virgil, who was four years older than he, and which 
Virgil publiſhed, when himſelf was forty one, and Horace 


thirty ſeven years of age. | 
14 Ho RACE 
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Horace ſoon became known to him, and prey y 
much in his favour; ſo that he became a ſuitor for him 
to Augaſlus, and got his eſtate to be reſtored, and recon. 
mended him to that Prince; who, being taken with 1; 
merit and addreſs, admitted him to a great familiarity in 
his more private hours, and afterwards made him no {m;] 
offers of preſerment. The Poet had the greatneſs of mir 
to refuſe them all; and the Prince was generous enough 
not to be offended at his freedom in doing fo. A min 
indeed muſt perfectly be of that indifferent temper bis 
Writings ſpeak him to have been of, with reſpect to the 
Pride and oftentation of life, and the vanities of a court, 
to refuſe a place ſo honourable and advantagious, as that 
of his Secretary. The lite he liked beſt and lived as much 
as he could, was the reverſe of a Court life, in a retire. 
ment free from the hurry and trouble that attend the am- 
bitious. For he does but rally, when he ſays he loves 


to change: 
Rome Tibur amo ventoſus, Tibure Romam. 


As it was his peculiar talent to be always e and 
when he would glance at others to banter himſelf: 80 
that we may obſerve, that other Poets have often ſhewn 
their Art in their deſcriptions of the country, and run 
pleaſures; but Virgil excepted, Horace ſeems to have 
employed more natural and feeling expreſſions than any; 
wherein he is always as poetical, generally more natura, 
as ſhall be ſhewn in its 1— 

GROW IN ſtill more intimate with Mecenas, he had 
the opportunity to diſcover all the amiable Parts of his 
character, which wonderfully endeared his Patron to 
him, and made him conceive a very tender friendſhip for 
him; all which he has very affectionately diſcovered in 
an Ode occaſioned by a fit of ſickneſs that endangered 
Mecenas's lite. 


Ile dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam: non ego terfidum 
Dixi ſacramentum ; ibimus, ibimus, 
Urcunque 
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Urcunque precedes, ſupremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. Lih. 2. Od. 17. 
Thus hand in hand we'll greet the ſhades, 
"Tis ſo reſcly'd and fix d by Fate; 
III follow where Mec eras leads, | 
Our lives ſhall have one common date. 
OLDSWORTH, 


So us time aſter his being in favour at Court, Arugnuſits 


| found it neceſſary to clap up a peace with Anthony, the 


better to deſtroy young Pompey, their common enemy; 
who not long after this came to an open rupture with 


Augulus. To this end, they ſent ſome perſons as their 


Deputies, to conclude the treaty between them. Mecenas 
going on Ce/ar's part, Hor Act with Virgil, and others, 


| accompanied him thither, The Poet has moſt agreeably 
| Celcribed this journey in the fifth Sazire of his firſt Book. 
It happened in the Conſulſhip of Pollio, who was about 


that time writing a Hiſtory of the Civil Wars for the laſt 
twenty years. Horace from hence took an opportu- 
nity to write the firſt Ode of the {ſecond Book to him, 
repreſenting the many inconveniencies ſuch a Work muſt 
neceſſarily expoſe him to, 


Periculoſæ plenum opus ales 
Traftas, & incedis per ignes 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo. 


Hard is the ta. — 
You tread on quick ſands, paſs through fires: 


Juſly imagining it might ruin him with Auguſtus, if he 
mentioned the true cauſes of the Civil War between Cæſar 
and Pompey, and their motives to begin it. 

Dacier, in his Chronology ot the Lite of Horace, ſeems 
to have pretty happily fixed the time of writing ſome of 
his. Odes and Epiſtles, bur owns he cannot reduce the 
greater part to any fixed time; but Dr. Bentley has made 
much greater progreſs, However, from them it ap- 
pears, that before he was thirty, the Poet had introduced 


H 5 himfelt 
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himſelt to the acquaintance of the moſt conſiderable Per; 
ſons in Rome, of which his Ode to Pollio is a ſufficient 
inſtance. For I think his merit muſt have been pretty 
well known, and his reputation eſtabliſhed, before he coul 
take ſo much liberty, as he has there done, with one f 
Pollio's high character: Though it was not ſo extraordi. 
nary in antient Rome, to find the greateſt freedom between 
a perſon of conſular dignity, and a man of good ſenſe 
though mean fortune. The familiarity Scipio and Leliw 
honoured Terence with, is well known: And the El 
Cato's friendſhip for Ennius, who accompanied him into 
Sardinia, during his Prztorſhip there, is another remark. 
able inſtance, and ſo much the more to be taken notice 
of, in a perſon of Cato's ſevere character; and the friend. 
ſhip and value Cicero bad and diſcovered in his Epiſtle: tor 
his freed-man Tyro, confirms this generoſity of temper in 
that People. This Auguſtus was very far from 7. 
by his own example encouraging humanity and cer 

Tcention in the great men about him: for he rather woult 
be thought and ſtiled the Guardian of the Republick, than 
what indeed he was, its abſolute Prince, He oy 
Jo gracious a maſter, it was no wonder if the greate! 
perſons followed him herein, and choſe to uſe their power, 
rather by obliging, than oppreſſing thoſe below them, 
If Horace, having ſuch patrons and friends, was not 
rich, it was the moderation of his mind, not the nu 
rowoneſs of their bounty that kept him from it. In tit 
firſt Ode of his fifth Book, proteſſing his readineſs t0 
attend his beloved Mecenas to Epirus in the war again 
Anthony; he aſſures him it is not out of intereſt : fot 


1ays he, 


* 


Satis ſuperque me, benignitas tua 


Your bounty gave my preſent ſtore, 
*Tis all I want, nor will I ask no more. 
OL DsSwoRTHK 


IT raiſes his character, that being formed with all the 
talents requilite to a court life, he preferred retirement 
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It was an argument of his wiſdom in chooſing that be- 
times, which all wiſh to come to at laſt, as he has him 


ſelt obſerved : 


— Hac mente laborem © 


Seſe ferre, ſenes ut in otia tuta recedant. Sat. 1. Lib. 1. 


Non did he altogether bury his talents, and keep them 
uſeleſs by him, uſing them fo far, till he had wrought 
himſelf into the Emperor's favour, and was maſter of ſuch 
a competency, as left him at ful] liberty to retire and 
enjoy the fruits of his Patron's bounty. See how ſenſibly 
he deſcribes the charms of his little Villa, or Seat at Tibur, 
and that in the Country of the Tarentines. The firſt is 
Ep. 16. Lib. 1. to Quintius. 


Continui montes, niſi diſſocientur opaca 

Valle: ſed ut veniens dextrum latus aſpiciat ſol, 
Levum diſcedens curru fugiente vaporet : 
Temperiem laudes; quid, ſt rubicunda benigne 
Corna vepres & pruna ferant ? ſi quercus & ilex 
Multa ſruge pecus, multa dominum juvet umbra ? 
Dicas addutium propins frondere Tarentum. 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus, ut nec 
Frigidior Thracam, nec purior ambiat Hebrus ; 
Infos capiti fluit utilis, ntilis alvo. 

He latebre dulces, etiam, ft credis, amange, 
Incolumem tibi me preſflant ſeptembribus horis. 


A ridge of hills a ſhady vale divides, 

And takes the Sun's kind rays on both her ſides: 
The right hand opens to the riſing day, 

The left hand gently takes the ſetting ray. 

You like the ciime; if ev'ry hedge that grows 
Doth bluſh in Cornils, or doth mourn in Sloes 3 
If beachen groves and fruitful oaks afford 

Meat for my cattle, ſhades for me their Lord: 
You'd think Tarentum's pleaſant fields remove 
To wait on me, and ſpread a ſhady grove. 

A pleaſant ſpring, almoſt a river, flows, 

Not Heber's ſtreams the Thracian fields incloſe, 
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With waves more cool and clear; the waters ſpread 
To purge the ſtomach good, and cleanſe the head: 
Theſe pleaſant, nay tis true, theſe ſweet retreats, 
Preſerve my health amidſt the ſummer's heats. 


CREecy 


THE other is more poetically ſet out to view, in 
Ode 6, Book 2. 


Tibur Argeo poſitum colono 

Sit mea ſedes utinam ſenectæ 

Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarum, 
Militieque ! 


Unde ſs parce prohibent inique, 

Dulce pellitis ovibus Galeſi 

Flumen, & regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Phalanto. 


Ne terrarum mihi præter omnes 

Angulus ridet; ubi non Hymetto 

Mella decedunt, viridiſque certat 
Bacca Venafro: 


Ver ubi longum, tepidaſque præbet 
Jupiter brumas, & amicus Aulon 
Fertili Baccho, minimum Falernis 

Invidet uvis. 


\ 


Ille te mecum locus, & beats 

Poſiulant arces : ibi tu calentem 

Debita ſparges lachryma facillam 
Vatis amici, 


Yet ſtill T wiſh that Tibar's ſeat 
May be my laſt, my ſweet retreat ; 
Where I may reſt from dangers free, 
Wearied with toils by land and ſea; 
Or let the Fates indulgent bleſs 
Their fay'rite with a ſafe receſs ; | 
F Where 
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Where fair Galeſus waters run, 

And fam'd Phalantus fix'd his throne : 
There's not a corner of the carth 

So form'd for plenty, joy, and mirth; . 

No richer land, no better ſoil, 

Afford ſuch honey, or ſuch oil; 

Here neither heat nor cold can hurt, 

The ſprings are long, the winters ſhort : _ 
Nor can Falernian Hills produce 

A better vine, a nobler juice. 

Here you and I may gently paſs 

The {ſweet remainder of our days; 

Here when your friend, your Hor ac dies, 
You ſhall obſerve his Obſequies; 

Kindly his glowing aſhes mourn, 

And drop a tear into his Urn, Ol DS won rn. 


Leer us hear him once more deſcribing the charms of 
Country Life, in his Epiſtle to his Friend Fuſcus Ariflins, 
| who was a lover of the Town, as he calls him, Upsis 
| Amatorem, 


Vivere nature ſi convenienter oportet, 

Ponendeque domo querenda eſt area primum, 

Niviſtine locum potiorem rure beato ? 

Eſt ubi plus tepeant hiemes ? ubi gratior aura 

Leniat & rabiem canis, & momenta leonis, 

Cum ſe mel accepit ſolem furibundus acutum ? 

Eſt ubi depellat ſomnos minus invida cura? 

Deterius Libycis olet aut nitet herba lapillis ? 

Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum, 

Quam que per pronum trepidat cum murmure rivum ? 


Do you a life to nature's rules deſign, 

And ſeek ſome fit foundation to begin 

Some baſis where this happy frame to raiſe ? 

The quiet Country is the fitteſt place. 

Where is the winter's cold more mild than here? 
And when the Sun aſcends and burns the year, 
Where does a more delightful wind aſſuage 

The Dog-Star's fury, or the Lion's rage? 
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122 The LIFE of Horace. 
Or where do envious cares break fewer dreams ? 
Do flower's ſhine, or ſmell leſs ſweet than gems ? 
Are ſtreams more pure that leaden pipes convey, 
Than thoſe fair ſprings, that with their wanton play, 
And gentle murmurs, eat their eaſy Way? 

CREECH 


I cnosE to quote theſe paſſages in this place, becauſt 
though they are extreamly fine, and the deſcriptions very 
juſt, there reigns throughout both an air of ſenſibility, 
that tells the Reader he felt and tafted all the pleaſures he 
deſcribes. Before he had altogether retired, he thus writes 
to: his Baily in the country : 


Me conſtare mihi (cis, & diſcedere triſiem, 
Quandocunque trahunt invita negotia Romam. 
. Lib. 1. Ep. 14, 


I conſtant to my ſelf, part griev d from home, 
When hated bus'neſs forces me to Rome, Cnercy, 


For he deſired to live the remainder. of his life to 
himſelf. 


Sit mihi, quod nunc eſt, etiam minus, ut mihi vivam 

uod ſupereſt avi — 

Sit bona librorum, & proviſe frugis in annum 

Copia, ne fluitem dubia ſpe pendulus hore. 

Hec ſatis eſt orare Fovem —— —— —— 

Det vitam, det opes, æquum mi animum ipſe parabo. 
Lib. 1. Ep. 18. 


Let me have what I have, or ſomewhat leſs, 

*T will ſtill be great enough for happineſs : ; 
And that I may, if Heaven more years would give, 
Live to my ſelf the time I have to live. 

Eſtate in books, and food to ſerve a year, 

Leſt I ſhould wav ring hang twixt hope and fear: 
And this is all for which mankind ſhould pray 
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Let him but life and mod' rate plenty find, 
And I'll provide my ſelf a happy mind. CR EERCR. 


His defire to retire, increaſing with his age, he took 
the reſolution at length, and his friends making no uſe 


of that authority they might claim over him, laid no re- 
ſraint upon his inclination. 


For ſome years before this, he uſed only to be at 


Rome in the ſpring, ſpending the ſummer in the country, 
and the winter he frequently paſſed at Tarentum. He 


has hinted as much in an Epiſtle to Mecenas, where he 
fiſt excuſes himſelf for not returning to him at Rome in 


Auguſt ; having promiſed to ſpend but a tew days in the 
country; then he goes on. | 


Quod fi bruma nives Albanis illinet agris, 
Ad mare deſcendet vates tuus, & ſibi parcet, 
Contractuſque leget ; te, dulcis amice, reviſet 
Cum Zephyris, 7 concedes, & hirundine prima. 


Lib. J. Ep. 7 "A 


If winter's ſharp, and ſpreads the fields with ſhows, 
Down to the ſea · ſide then the Poet goes; 

There ſtudy little, and take ſoft repoſe : 

And then when ſpring returns, and Swallows come, 
Pl fee you, if you pleaſe, my Lord, at Rome. 


HERE, it ſeems, as if he retired to Tarentum, only 


when the winter was too ſharp at Rome, becauſe of the 
mild air of that place, It is certain he delighted in both 
places, Tibur and Tarentum, and has given the preference 
to the former in th2 Ode, where he finely deſcribes the 
pleaſures of the latter. In his retirement, he was ſo fully 
reſolved to enjoy himſelf, that he would never make any 
ule of this opportunity to ſet about a Work of any length, 
however fit for it, 


Paupertas impulit audax 
Ut verſus facerem; ſed, quod non deſit, habentem, 
Qua poterant unquam ſatis expurgare cicute, 
Ni melins dormire putem, quam ſcribere verſus 
| Lib. 11, Ep. 2« 
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Bold poverty, firſt drew me on to write, 

But now I have enough to keep off want : 

What Hellebore cou'd cure my wild diſeaſe, 

Should I prefer my Muſe before my caſe. Crercy 


qe -@ -*=®<Ka JF yz «a 


Tunis Epiſtle was Hor ace's laſt Work, and com- 
os'd the year before he died, when he had taken his ht 
cave, as one may ſay, of the world, and was fixed in his WF | 
retirement ; and conſequently what he there ſays, may be 
juſtly looked upon as his real ſentiments. It is not un— 
likely, he had been ſollicited to it by his Patron Mecena: ; 
and Auguſtus himſelf, ſeemed in ſome meaſure, to expect 
it of him. See how nobly and ſublimely he excuſes him- 
ſelt to that Prince! FT 


Nec ſermones ego mallem 

Repertes per humum, quam res compouere geſtas, 
Terrarumque ſitus, & flumina dicere, & arces 
Montibus im poſitas, & barbarea regna, tui/que 
Auſpicits totum conſecta duella per orbim, 
Clauſtraque cuſtodem paris cohibentia Fanum; 


Et formidatum Parthis, te principe, Roman. 
Lib. II. Ep. 1. 


*Ere. I defire to leave the humb'e plain, 
] wou'd be high. and write a lofty {train : 
I wiſh I could deſcribe your wav, and ſhow 

| How barb'rous nations fear, and how they bow: 
How you have raz d their towns, their occans Itain d 
With blood, and with ſtrong tow'rs have bound their land: WF | 
How war's exil'd, and peace and plenty reign, pr; 
And Januss temple once more ſhut again: plo 
How mean, and how ſubmiſhve Parthians come: 45 
How under thee, they fear and honour Rome. CREECH: 


Ix another place, he makes his friend Trebatius adviſe N. 
him to Heroick Poetry, rather than writing Satires, as tte iba 
nobler and more honourable way. The Poet knew his ik 
Prince deſerved it of him, but he was unwillng to ſacri- Wit 1 
fice his repoſe, or rather declin'd invading anvtter s pfo- 

| 5 25 vince. 
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vince. As it is generally obſervable that the greateſt Poets 
| are content to excel in one or two kinds, Varius was at 
| that time, according to the teſtimony of Horace, the 
| beſt Herotck Poet. | 


Forte efos acer 
Ut Varizs nemo ducit. 


Ax p in Ode VI. Lib. 1. to Agrippa, he compares him 
to Homer. 8 


— 


Scriberis Vario fortis, & hoſtium 
Viflor, Mæonij car minis alite. 


Hen he comes off with the ſame excuſe, but has let 
the Reader ſee, he was able to do more than he was wil» 
| ling to undertake. 


Cupidum, pater optime wires 

Deficiunt, neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 

Agmma, nec fracta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos, 

Ant labentis equo deſcribat vulnera Parthi. Lib, II. Ep. 1. 


I have the will, but when I ſtrive to fly, 
. My wing's too weak, nor can I riſe ſo high : 
For 'tis not ev'ry one can paint a war, 
How iron armies dreadful gay appear. 
The Galli falling by a braver force, 
And wounded Parthians tumbling from their horſe. _ 
CREECH. 


Tavs ht avoided the fatigue of a long work; but his 
pratitude to Arugnufins, called upon him ſometimes to em- 
poy his Muſe in ſinging his triumphs over Pompey and 
ity, or the victorious exploits of Tiberius and Druſus. 


” 11s Carmen Seculare, he compoſed at the expreſs com- 
| mand of Auguſtus; and for him he wrote his firſt Epiſtle 
ic . u. That Prince having kindly reproached him, 
wn tat in his writings he had ſaid fo little of him; and 
his Wed him in a letter writen on this occaſion, If he thought 
a voud diſgrace him with poſterity, to mention the 


name. 
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name of Auguſtus too often in his works. And J be. 
lieve the Reader need ſcarce be told how handſomely he 
has excuſed himſelf in the firſt lines of that Epiſtle, Ti 
compliment he makes him, preſently after in the fans 
Epiſtle, is very fine and delicate, and enough to mike 
amends for a long filence. After he had obſerved, thy 
the greateſt Heroes, are the objects of the publick enyy, 
when living, though they are jultly honoured after den, 
he goes on to point the excellency of his virtues, who dt. 
ſerved ſuch extraordinary honours in his life-time, 


Preſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 
Furandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus Aras, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 
Lib. II. Ep.. 


To thee, great Cæſar, now we altars give; 

We vow and {wear by thee, now whillt alive: 

For. never yet the Gods kind hands beſtow'd, 

Nor ever will a Prince, ſo great, ſo good. Carecy 


A've v5 Tv gs complaint df our Author, ſeems rake 
a kind expoſtulation with him, than directly taxing kin 
of neglect, who ſeems not to have been wanting in tis 
reſpect, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew in treating 


more particularly of his works. his 
Taz favour he was in at Court, where he was tho pi 

to have the Prince's Ear, and to be in the ſectet of vc) 

fairs, made many apply to him, either to ſatisfy Mn 

"curioſity, or to be advanced by his recommendation. 

this latter reſpect, he was very cautious how he f d 


ceeded, according to his own rule. 


Quulem commendes etiam atque eriam inſpice, ve nm 
Tncitiant aliena tibi peccata pudorem, Lib. I. £9." 


Praiſe none, till well approv'd on ſober thoughts, | 
Leſt after, you ſhould bluſh for other's faults. C 


Wurn he was confident of any one's merit, 25 i"! 


caſe of his friend Septimius, he thought it was uo 
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tickliſh point, that ſhould be handled with a great deal of 
dexterity ; as will appear from that Epiſtle, where he re- 
| commends him to Tiberius; which he thus artfully, and 
at the ame time advantagiouſly to his friend, concludes; 


— ud 
Depoſſtum laudas 06 amici juſſa pudorem, 
Scribe tui gregis bunc, & fortem crede bonumque. 
| Lib. I. Ep. . 


I boldly ask; now it you can commend 
My boldneſs in the ſervice of my friend, 
Accept Septimius, let him fill your train: 
I promiſe him a ſtout and honeſt man. 


nen. 


As for the curious Gentlemen, he has very agreeably 
deleribed them buzzing about him, and plaguing bim with 
their impertinent queſtions; and when they could get no- 
thing out of him, admiring his diſcretion and ſilence. 


— Miranzur ut unum 
Salicet egregii mortalem, altique ſilenti: 


Bere bimſelf, above making any low advantages of 
bis Prince's favour, and exempt from arrogance, his free 
Ipirit could not bear it in others; and in an Epiſtle to 
Celan, Tiberins's Secretary, who was grown perhaps 4 
lte too proud of his pol, he roundly tells him, 


Ut tu fortunam, ſic nos te, Celſe, feremus, 


Ve will bear you, as you your fortune bear. Cxxt c- 


He had given into the Epicurean Philoſophy in his 
younger years, but a little more reflection and experience, 
bade him retract his error, and turn Stoicł. | 


Parcus deorum cultor, & infrequens, 
In/anientis dum ſapientiæ 
Conſultus erro; nunc retrorſum 
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Vela dare, atque iterare curſus 
( Cogor relictos. 


Lib. I. Ode 30 


_ Once I contemn'd the Gods, their pow'r deny'd, 

| | When frantick Epicurus was my guide: 

| But now that vain Philoſophy I ſcorn : 

At once to common Senſe and Virtue I return. Cree:, | 


HE mentions as one great motive to his recantation 
that it thundered and lightened in a pure sky. This Phz- 
nomenon he looked upon as altogether unaccountabe 
from any natural principles, and as à ſtrong argument 0! 
an over-ruling Providence, 


' Namque dieſpiter, 
Igni coruſco nuvila dividens, 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos, wolucremque currum. Ibid, 


Jove ſpoke the loud conviction from on high, 

And hurl'd his bolts and chariots through the sky: 
Compals'd with glory, and with flames he rode, 
And all the ſubjett world confeis d their ſovereign Got, 


 OLDsSWoRTH. 


Ix Sat. 6. Lib. 1. having pleaſantly ſhewn the unair 
neſs that attends a great fortune, he gives a particular «& 
count of his own way of living, as follows : 


— Dnacunque libido eſt, 
Incedo ſolus : percuntor quanti olus ac fur; 
* Fallacem circum, veſpertinumque pererro 
Sæpe forum: aſſito divinis : inde domum me 
Ad porri & ciceris refero, lachanique catinum. 
Cena miniſtratur + pueris tribus : & lapis albus 


+ The Latin puer, fignifizs a Servant in general, and 0% 1 
Boy in this place, as it does in all the ancient rien, Wes 
they ſpeak of Servants: Bur the Errors of this Tran'l:t0 nt 
almoſt infinite, and I hope the Engliſh Reader w.ll 09 19%" 
of Ilorace by Creech”s, Or any Tranſlation. 
| Poul 
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Pocula cum cyatho duo ſuſtinet, adſtat echinus 
Vilis, cum patera guttus, Campana ſupelle x. 
Deinde eo dor mitum 
Ad quartam jaceo : poſt hanc vagor : aut ego leo, 
Aut ſcripto, quod me tatiium juvet, ungor oliva ; 
Alt ubi me feſſum ſol acrior ire lavatum 

Admonuit, fugis rabioſi tempora ſ:gni. 

Pranſus non avide, quantum interpellet mani 

yentre diem durare, domeſticus otior ————— 


I walk alone where'er my fancy lead, 
And buſie ask the price of herbs and bread : 
Thro cheating Rome about the cloſe of day 
I freely walk, I go to Church and pray; — 
Then home, where, I ſtall find a ſparing treat, 
And three ſmall pretty Boys bring up the meat. 
Juſt by a white-itone-table ſtands, to bear 
Two poſts, one cup, and equal to my fare 
A cruiſe and platter, all poor earthen ware. 
And then I go to bed and take my reſt. 
I fleep 'till ten, then walk, or read a while, 
Or write for pleaſure, noint my ſelf with oil. 
But when thar heat invites the cooler ſtreams, 
I bathe, and fly the fury of the be:ms : 
* | eat not greedily, but juſt enough 
| To ſtay my ſtomach, and keep hunger off, Cneecn, 


We have another proof of his temperate diet and mo- 
deration of mind, in his Ode to Apollo, 


Me pa cunt olive, 
Me cichorea 8 malvæ; 

Frui paratis & valido mihi, 

Latoe, dones, & precor integra 

Cum mente; nec turpem ſeneftam 

Degere, nec cithara carentem. Lib. I. Ode 31. 


Herbs and roots and oli ves pleaſe 
not My taſte, as well as nobler cheer 
whed Give me ſtrength and pow'r to uſe 

The {wcets of life that glide away; 
Let 
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Let me till enjoy my muſe, 
Nor ever doat whilſt I decay, Or. ps wort. 


From theſe inſtances, we may diſcover he was of 1 
chearful temper, fond of eaſe and liberty, but ready to ferye 
his friend, and grateful to his benefactors: ot a tender 
and amorous diſpoſition, as his Odes plainly diſcover; 
ſomething warm and paſſionate, as he tells us him; 
but ſoon pacified. 


Iraſci celerem tamen, ut placabilis eſſem. Ep. XX Lib. 


H was very ſnort and corpulent, as Auguſtus in 1 
Letter to him informs us, comparing him to the Book he 
ſent him, which was a little thick Volume. He ws 
grey-haired about forty, of a weak complexion, and ſub- 

to have ſore eyes, which made him uſe little exerciſe; 
and one that could bear heat better than cold: This made 
him ſo often ſpend the winter-ſeaſon at Tarentum, that 
lies in the warmeſt climate of all Italy. 


Corporis exigui, præcanum, ſolibus aptum. Thid, 


” He loved -_ com any, and a chearful glaſs ; but 
being a perſon of an elegant taſte in converſation, he i- 
feed an entire freedom, and that the glaſs ſhould circulate, 


or ſtand (till at the diſcretion of his gueſts, 


Siccat inæquales calices conviva ſolutus 
Legibus inſanis. —— Ibid. 


Hz was a Man of a very chearful temper, and much 

gaiety, and gave pretty far into the gallantries of the age 
- *till time ſtole in upon his amours ; but even fifty coud 
not fave him: Love returned to the charge, and after ic 
had for ſome time bid farewel to it, made him feel bi 


po as he agreeably tells us in his firſt Ode of the fouts 


Inters 


own, whilſt 
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Intermiſſa Venus diu | 
Rur (um bella moves? parce, precor, precor. 


Non ſum qualis eram tone 


Sub regno Cynare. Deſine dulcium 


Mater [eva „ e 


Circa luſira decem flectere mollib us 
Jam durum imperii —— 


After a long and laſting peace, 

Venus once more diſturbs my eaſe; 
And yet my former vigour's loſt, 
When — 4 Cinara engroſs'd 

All hearts, and was the reigning toaſt. 
R elentleſs Queen ot ſoft defires ! 

O ſpare me, and aſſwage my fires ! 
I'm old and ſtiff, and cannot bear 
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Your Yoke, OLDsSWORTH, 


— Secretum iter, & fallentis ſemita vita. 


Me fabuloſe vulture in Appulo 
Altricis extra limen Apulie 
Ludo fatigatumque ſomno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere ; mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quieunque celſa nidum Acherontia 
Saltu/que Bantinos & arvum 
Pingue tenent humilis Ferenti: 
Ut tuto ab atris cor por viperis 


ArrEx this attack, he ſeems to have maſter'd his 
paſſons, and from this time liv'd in an undiſturbed and 
[Philoſophical tranquillity ; ſo that the reſt of his life, from 
this period, was : 


He mentions in one of his Odes, three remarkable in- 
ſances of Divine Protection, which, as a Poet, he attri- 
butes to the Muſes, who had marked him out for their 

he was yet a child: Let us hear him tell 


Y 
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Dormirem & urſis: ut premerer ſacra 
Lauroque, collataque myrto 
Non fine Diis animoſus mſans, Od. 4. Lib. z. 


Upon a mountain tall and ſeep, 

When tir'd I laid me down to ſleep, 
| Beyond Apulia's bounds; and round my head 

| Th' officious doves a verdant cov'ring ſpread. 
1 'Twas wond'rous thought by all the ſwains, 
1 By him who tills Ferentum's plains, 

| Or in the Bamine woods and forelts lives, 

Or on the ſunny top of Acherontia's cliffs; 

That neither ſnakes nor beaſts of prey 

Should bite or wound me where . 
A bold couragious youth, with Myrtle crown'd, 
Whom the good Gods inſpire, with guardian cr 

ſurround. OLDS woRTA 


- — 


Tux three deliverances he mentions in the {ollowing WW. 


Lines, 
1 

Veſtris amicum fontibus, & choris, D 

Non me Philippis verſa acies retro, 1 
Devota non extinxit arbos, a 

Nec Sicula Palnurus un da. Thid, 10 

The Muſes did their Poet ſhield (0 

At fam'd Philippi's bloody field; 1 

And from the falling tree and ſtormy main, 4 
To grace their ſacred ſpring, preſerv'd their grateful © 
ſwain. OLDsworrs, I” 

I cannor but obſerve this one thing more of Ho i | 
RACE, now we are enquiring into his character, that te Wi ? 
has ſhewn himſelf a great maſter of that difficult part ct 1 
human conduct, that of adviſing others, which he au 
does with great ſincerity, but in a very genteel mane! ( 
and often as if he did not think of it; by this means ! 


had a better effect upon the perſon that received it; be 

cauſe there was no aſſectation of ſuperiority in him tit 

gave it; which being generally viſible on theſe occati9s : 
| offends 


are 
[ H. 


ng 
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oſfends that inherent pride which makes a man ſo un- 
| willing to acknowledge, or be told of his faults : For in- 
| lance, writing in praiſe of moderation, he will addreſs it 
| to an ambitious man, and ſhew him the danger of his 
| &rling paſſion, and the charms of contentment. Thus 
| without touching his foible by the mention of any parti- 
| culars, he ſhews a man the danger of the meaſures he 
| purſues. The tenth Ode of Lib. 2. to Licinius Maræna, 
isa fine example of what has been ſaid: That perſon was 


brother-in-law to Mecænas, and through his intereſt, had 


a fair opportunity of coming to preferment. This would 
| not fatisfy his reſtleſs ambition; nor could Horace's 
| xſonable counſel keep him from entering into a conſpi- 
ney with Fannius and others, which coſt him his life: 
In the fifteenth of Lib. 1. by the fate of Troy, which 


Nerens declares to Paris will attend his rape of Helen, 
Antony was warned not to give himſelf up to Cleopatra's 


| charms, which muſt inevitably end in his ruin; and in 


the preceeding Ode, he by a fine allegory, repreſents to 
bis countrymen all the calamities of their civil wars, and 


exhorts them to peace. Having inclined to the Stoick 


Philoſophy, . as above-mentioned, in the latter part of his 
life, he conſequently armed himſelf with their principles 
zpainſt the fear of death. Thus he deſcribes his wiſe man, 


| bearing up in adverſity, and expecting death to put an end 
[to any misfortunes that may befal him. This is done 


aleporically, under the characters of Pentheus and Bac- 
thus ; that is, the wiſe man will then ſhew the ſame 


courage as Bacchus did in anſwering Pentheus, in a tragedy 


of Euripides: 


* 

Vir bonus, C ſapiens audebit dicere, Penthen, 

Redlor Thebarum, quid me perſerre patique 

Indignum coges ? Adimam bona. Nempe pecus, rem, 
Lectos, argentum. Tollas licet, In manicis & 
Compedibus ſeto te ſub cuſtode tene bo. 

Ie deus, ſimulatque volam, me ſolvet. Opinor 

Hoc ſentit: Moriar, mors ultima linea rerum. 


Lib. I. Epiſt. 16. 


Vol. I. | I A man 


— Cl O— 


long enough to write his elegy : Poſſibly he was ſo nearly 


and the fiſty ſeventh of our Poet. He was buried ner 


Was not able to ſign his will. 


he had thus expreſſed his indifference to any magnificent 2 
neral rites, or fruitleſs ſorrowys for his death; 
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A man that's good and wiſe, will boldly ſay, 

Well Pentheus, King of Thebes, why this delay? 
Pray, what muſt I expect? what mult I fear? 
'What, undeſerv'd, muſt I be forc'd to bear ? 

T'll take away thy goods : My flocks, my land 
'You may, ttis ſubject all to your command 

I'll chain and rob thee of thy liberty; 

A God, when e er I pleaſe, will ſet me free, Cree), 


ms wy „ _— — 1 


Wait $T theſe thoughts employed his mind, his friend 
and patron Mecenas died. Horace did not ſurvive him 


FT 


a > 


touched for his loſs, that it helped to ſhorten his life, or 
whether he was attacked by ſome diſtemper immediate) 


afterwards; it is certain, he died November 27. and Me. 


cenar, as far as can be conjecturcd from Dio the Hillorian, 


the beginuing of the ſame month. This happened fix years 


before the Birth of Chriſt, in the year of Rome pccxty, 


Mecenas's tomb, and declared in his laſt words 4u»guſu 
his heir; the violence of his diſtemper being ſuch, that be 


BEIN G confident of immortal fame from his works, 


— — Abſm! inani ſunere næniæ, 
Tuctuſque tur pes & gquerimonie : 
Compeſce clamorem, ac ſepulcri 
Mitte ſuper vacuos honor es. Lib. 2. Ode 20. 


Say not I dy'd, nor ſhed a tear, 
Nor round my aſhes mourn, 
Nor of my needleſs obſequies take care ; 
All pomp and ſtate is loſt upon an empty Urn. old u. 


Ler us now come to look more narrowly into b up 
works; which being of two kinds, we ſhall conſider f , 
parately, To begin with his Odes : This kind of Poet] 6:0] 


is that which of all other requires the greateſt ſtrength 
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end elevation of Genius, and a fort of Enthuſiaſm that is to 
diffuſe itlelt wor ng. the whole. Judgment has its ſhare 
in tempering the fire of too wild a fancy, and in giving 
| the whole an artful diſpoſition, which is to be managed 
eth ſo much the more Art, as it is to be concealed ; 
that the work, though —_— may preſerve an air of 
rapture and 9 1 he livelieſt figures and boldeſt 
metaphors muſt be employ'd, and the fineſt and moſt ele- 
„ent expreſſions ſought for to clothe the noblelt ſenti- 
ments and brighteſt thoughts, The greateit ſubjects are 
4 Wits theme, and Gods, Heroes, and Princes, are the objects 
m of the Lyrick Muſe. In this he had Pindar tor his guide; 
gave ſhall fee if he has not kept up to his original, 
o W whatever his modeſty made Wm fay, that 


/ 

ly 

{t Pindarum qui/quis fludet emulati, 

in, — —Ceratis ope Dædalea 

Irs Nititur pennis, vitreo daturas 

LY, Nomina Ponto. : Lib, 4» Ode 22 
er 

2 He who to Pindar's flights would riſe 

he With pinions not his own, 

Like Icarus attempts the skies, 

1 And ſoon ſhall tumble down: OLDSWwWORTH. 
Wo 


Tarn is another kind of Ode of a lower ſtamp, which 

beights in ſofter themes, where beauty, and the pains and 

[joys of love are deſcribed, or the praiſes of Bacchus ſung: 

Ie want of the ſublime is here ſupplied by delicacy and 
eegance. If Pindar excelled in the former among the 

20, eee, Anacreon was unrivalled in the latter, Horace's 
Kppier Genius ſang Auguſtus's triumphs, and Chloe's coĩ- 

reſs with the ſame ſucceſs ; he has all the rapture of the 

one, and all the ſoftneſs of the other. Alcæus, whom he 

ſo much admired, like himſelf, probably excelled in both 

wb, WW bade; and the character he has given of him intimates 
nollefs. In one place he calls his Poems Min1ces Camœnæ, 

, bis WF coking of their magnificent ſty le and energy: In another, 
eth they were much ſtronger and loftier than Sappho's, 
e a to his ſucceſs in the tender and amorous way, he thus 


12 Liberum. 


ngth uy deſcribes it, 


— —̃—m — eyes wv 


And crown him with immortal praiſe, 
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Liberum, c Muſas, Veneremque, & illi 
Semper herentem puerum cane bat, 
Et Ii cum, nigris eculis, nigroque 


Crine decorum. Lib. 1. Ode zi 


"Bacchus ever gay and young, 
Venus and her boy he ſung; 
Jycus was his chiefeſt care, 


Arm'd with jetty eyes and hair. Or ns worry, 


SEE with what magnificer.ce and pomp of expreſſicq 
he deſcribes a Lyrick Poet, ar d the Muſe's favourite, 


Quem tu, Melpomene ſemel 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, 
Illum non labor Iſihmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus impiger 
Curru ducet Achaico 
Viftorems : neque res bellica Deliis 


Ornatum foliis ducem, E 


Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 
Oſtendet Capitolio: 

Sed, que Tibur aque fertile per fluuut, 
Ft ſpiſſe memorum come 


Fingent Kolio carmine nobilem. Lib. IV. Ode; 


The youth whoſe kindly birth the kindly Muſe 
With an indulgent aſpect views, 

Shall neither at the barrier ſhine, 

Nor the Olympic Garland win, 

Nor drive tlie chariot o'er the plain, 
Nor guide with skill the flowing rein; 
No Laurel-leaves for battle won, 

Shall the triumphant victor crown, 
When to the Capitol he leads, 

And on the necks of Monarchs treads : 
Bur Tivar's ſtreams and verdant glades, 
The limpid ſpring and gloomy ſhades, 
Shail fil! his never-dying lays, 


OL ps wort 


Th 


1102 
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Henk he has pointed out himſelf, and founds his merit 


Fon his imitating Alcæus. 


Findar has been charged with want of correctneſs ſome- 


Limes in his expreſſions, and being too extravagant in his 
Imetaphors, and too bold in his traaſitions: The character 
non ace has given him ſeems to intimate this in ſome : 


meaſure, 


Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Quem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet, immen ſuſque ruit profundo 


Pindarus ore. Lib. 4. Od. 2 


Pindar's a mighty raging flood * 
That from ſome mountain floyys, 
Rapid and warm, and deep and loud, 
Whole force no limit knows, OrLDSwoRTH. 


Our Author, though ſometimes he ſwells and riſes 


thigh, never exceeds thoſe bounds a clear judgment had let 
to a warm imagination ; and his tranſitions, where boldelt, 


will be found ſuitable to the main deſign, and to ariſe 


rom the nature of this kind of Poetry, rather than from 


too great a looſe given to his Muſe. That in the third 


od of Rook 3. is thought molt liable to exception; which 


wil ſoon vaniſh when you are acquainted with the deſiꝑn 
pf the- Ode, and on what occaſion” it was compoſed. 
There went a current report before F. Cæſar's death, that 
ke had entertained ſome thoughts of removing the ſeat: 
pf empire to Troy, from- whence the Romans derived their 
original ; and ſome perſons imagined it might come into 
Auguſtus's head to execute what his Uncle and Father by 
Koption had intended. Honace is thought to have 
compoled this Ode to prevent it. Juso is introduced in- 


[2 council of the Gods, conſenting to favour the Ro- 


mars, provided they never think of rebuilding Trey, or- 
making that the ſeat of empire. 


Sed bellicoſis fata Quiritibus 
Hac lege dico, ne vim dn ii, 
Reviſque fedentes, avite © 


EN” Tea * 
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Tecta velint reparars Troje 3 
Troja renaſcens alite lugubri 
Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente vidtrices catervas 
Conſuge me Fovis, & forore : 
Ter ſi reſurgat murus aheneus 
Auctore Phabo ; ter pereat meis 
Exciſus Argivis , ter uxor 
Capta virum putro/que ploret. Lib. 3. Od.; 


Tis on theſe terms that Empire ſtands, 
Should their ambitious forward race 
With ſuperſtitious wicked hands 
Rebuild that moſt deteſted place ; 
Once more it ſhould be ſack d, its children bleed. 
Whilſt I the wife of Jove my conqu'ring Grecian: (al 


Should Phalus with a brazen wall 
Three times her haughty tow'rs ſurround, 
Troy ſhould three times unpitied fall 
| By Grecian arms, and kiſs the ground: 
Three times her matrons ſhould lament the flain, 
And thrice her captive ſons cndure the victor's chain, 
OLDsSwoRTk 
Virgil atter him has written to the ſame purpoſe in I 
12. Where Juno at length yields to Jupiter's decrees 
but on the following conditions, 


Neu Troas fieri jubeas, Teucroſque vocari, 
Occidit, occideritque ſmas cum nomine Troja. 


FROM the defign thus known, it is eaſy to judge or 
Poet would take a proper opportunity to give this hint, 


and not do it abruptly. This you ſe is likewiſe eis 
cuted in introducing Juno ſpeaking in the council ct tix 
Gods: But how to introduce her, there was the point; 
he does it thus: The Ode begins with the praiſes 0! 
juſt and couragious man; he goes on to inſtance in 107 
eroes; who by the exerciſe of virtue were deified m 
is an occaſſon to ſpeak of Romulus, who was worn 
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the Romans as a God, under the name of Quirinus. 


© Upon his reception into Heaven, Juno takes upon her, as 


the knoven enemy of the Trojans, to tell the Gods (that 


| might be ſuppoſed, 3 to the poetical ſyltem, to 
| have aſſembled for this purpoſe) the conditions on Which 
ſhe conſents to his being deified, and to the future gran- 
| deur of the Roman State. Thus what at firſt ſight ap- 


red to be a wild rapturous tranſition, is found upon 


| examination to have proceeded from the higheſt good 


ſenſe and diſcretion. As a Poet he prophetically delivers 


| the divine decrees, and when it has ſerved his purpoſe,. 
zs if the God that inſpired his breaſt had left him, he thus 
checks the. forward Mule, 


Quo muſa tendis? define pervicax 
Referre ſermones deor um. 


Ir will not be amiſs to inflance in ſome of the more 


| remarkable beauties of his Odes. We will begin to ſhew 
| the Sublime that reigns in ſome of them; of which ſort 
| axe moſt of thoſe made to compliment pas who 


has had the fineſt praiſes given him ever any Prince had, 


| The thought of making him to be Mercury come from 
| Heaven to revenge C2ſar's death, is of this kind. | 


Sve mutata juvenem figura 
Ales in terris imitaris, almæ 
Filius Maje, patiens vocari 
Ceſaris ultor. Lib. 1. Od, 24 
Or doſt thou, gentle Maja's Son, 
With ready help. protect the good? 
Halt thou diſſembled youth put on; 
Deſigning to purge the earth from Ceſar's blood. 
OLDSWORTE:;. 


Trar Ode is no leſs fo, where the Poet, as it were in- 


Ipired, asks of the Muſe what ſubject ſhe can find worthy - 
his Song. At laſt 
1 whom he joins Auguſtus, as his Vicegerent 
cn earth, 5 


inning with Heroes, he riſes to 


* 


14. Gents: 


— ” 
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Gentis humana pater atque cuſlos, 
Orte Saturno, tibi cura magni 
Cæſaris Fatis data, tu ſecundo 
Caſare regnes, Lib. 1. Od. Iz. 


Lord of mankind! the world's wide ſway, 
And Cæſar's lite are in thy pow'r; 
The Fates could give no more, 
O truly great, whom Cæſar muſt obey. 
OL DSwortTn, 


Tur Romans having conſiantly ſupported their pre. 
neſs, by a ſtrict regard to Religion, he makes C/ar's ob- 
ſer vation of it the conditions of his power, 


We ſeu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egerit juſto domitos triumpho, 
Srve ſubjectos orientis oris 

| Seras & Indos. 


Te minor latum reget æquus orbem. 


And whether he in triumph leads 

The Parthians that on Latium preſt; 
Or beats the Indians and the Medes, 

And ſpoils the diſtant Nations of the Eaſt; 
He, leſs than thou, rules all below. CREE CH 


Tur compliment paid to Auguſtus on the greatne!s 
of his power, that made the Parthians reſtore the Enligns 
and priſoners, taken in Craſſus's defeat, is of the fame 
nature. 


Calo tonantem credidimus Fovem 

Regnare ; preſens divus habebitur 
Auguſius, adjectis Britannis | 
Imperio gravibuſque Perſis. Lib, 3. Od. 5. 


When Jove in thunder ſpeaks his pow'r, 
Though he's unſeen, we know he reigns ; Pat 


* 


. 
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But Caſar's viſible, whom all adore, 
dince Britain feels his yoke, and Perſia wears his chains. 
OLDSWORT 1H, 


Ta1s whole Ode is full of fine ſtrokes and noble ſen- 
timents, and the tranſition to Regulus's ſpeaking in the 
dena againſt exchanging priſoners with the Carthaginians, 


is juſt and natural. The ſtory is told in Ca. 2. Lib. 2. of 


Faru. Having obſerved in the former part of the Ode, 
that the Roman ſoldiers that were taken by the Parthians, 


had contrary to their Country's honour; married with 


them ; he ſhews how unworthy this was of a Roman, 
whom it rather became to dye with his ſword in his 
bend, than yield to the enemy, from the example of Re- 
gulus, The generous and unconcerned behavicur of this 
great man, after he had forced the Senate to decree, that 
none of the priſoners ſhould be redeemed, is nobly de- 
{cribed in the following lines of the ſame Ode. 


Atqui ſciebat, que ſibi barbarts 
Tortor pararet : non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obſtantes propinquos, 

Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam ſi clientum longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite relinqueret, 

Tendens Venafranos in agros 

Aut Lacedæa monium Tarentum. 


Too well he knew his ſavage foes 
Their racks and tortures had -prepar'd ; * | 

Yer ſtill preſs d on, and from their arms got looſe, 
Who with officious force the ereadtul paſſige guard. 

So calm and unconcern'd he went, 
As if retiring from the bar; 

With threnging clients cloy'd, with plezding ſpent, ” 
To fair Tarentum's fields, to taſle the country air. 

OLDSWORTH, 


Wirn what ſtrong and lively colours has he painted 

de Peoples love to that Prince, and their happineſs under 

lis 2uſpicious government. 833 | 
* Des. 
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— Deſideriis ia fidelibus 

Duerit patria Ceſarem ; 

Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat, 

Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque fauſtitas; 

Pacatum volitant per mare navitæ; 
Culpari metnit fides. 

Nullis polluitur caſta domus ſtupris; 

Mos & lex maculoſum edomuit nefas ; 

Laudantur ſimili prole puerpere ; 
Culpam pena premit comes. 

Condit quiſque diem collibus in ſuis, 

Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores ; 

Hine ad vina redit letus, & alteris 
Te menſis adhibes Deum. Lib. 4. Od.s, 


His Rome her abſent Lord requires 
With eager, faithful, fond delſires. 
When Cæſar's here, our flocks are ſafe, 
Our fields with plenty ſmile and laugh: 
No tempeſts in the ocean roar, 
No treachery infects the ſhore : 
No rapes invade the chaſte and good, 
Whilſt vice by juſtice is ſubdued. 
Paternal virtues grace our ſons, 

And vengeance ev'ry crime atones: 
Zach Roman ſwain ſecurely joins 
The widow'd elms, and curling vines; 
There drinks all day, with plenty bleſs'd 
The Gods, and Ceſar crown the feaſt. 

OLDswoRTa, 


Ov Author. has the fame dignity of thought, and - 
ther greater majeſty of expreſſion, where he allegorica.y 
Engs the praiſes of Lis Prince. Thus under the Fable di 
the Titans warring with Jupiter, and their overthrow, 
the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius is veiled : Having de. 
ſcribed the vain attempts of the Giants, and all the Deities 
with Pallas or Wiſdom, at their head, engaged in 7 
iter 's defence; he makes this reflection, and in it givs 
C/ar's arms the higheſt commendation they could hatt 

2 


6 
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Vis conſilu expers mole ruit ſua : 

Vim temperatam dii quoque provehunt 

In-majus: Iidem odere vires : 
omne nefas animo moventes. - Lib. 3. Od. 4. 


The Gods are ever good and kind 

To _ when with conduct join'd : 

But brutal force in a bad cauſe they hate, 3 

And ſoon it ſinks beneath its own-unweildy weight. 
OLDSWORTH» 


Hz we have another inſtance of a bold tranſition, 


| which yet will be found connected with the former part 


of the Ode, if ſtrictly attended to. He had there re- 
counted the favours b had received of the Muſes, as 
we have already mentioned. Among others he would 
ſeem remotely to allude to Auguſtus's receiving him 
into favour, after he had taken arms againſt him under 
Brutus: 


Vos lene conſilium (& datis, & dato 
Gaudetis alma. Ibid. 


Hence be takes the hint to bring in the ruin of that 
party, and Auguſtus's triumph. 

Ix avother Ode he has taken a new way of praiſing 
Auguſtus; for before he enters upon his encomium, he 
fays Pfæbus warned him for being fo raſh as to under» 
ke to ſing that Prince's Victories, 


Phabns volentem prœlia me loqu, 
: Victa, & urbes, increpuit tyra : 
Ne parva Tyrrhenum per æquor 
Vela darem. Lib. 4. Od. 15. 


Tars thought is the ſame with Virgil's in one of his + 


Paſtorals: 


Cum canerem reges & pralia, Cyniſ ius aurem 
Vellit, & admonuit, Paſtorem, Dire, pingues 
16 


Paſcers 


— — 
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Paſcere oportet oves, deductum dicere carmen. Paſt, 6, 


But when I try'd her tender voice too young, 
And fighting Kings and bloody Battles ſung ; 
Apollo check'd my pride, and bid me feed 

y fat'ning flocks, nor dare beyond the Reed. 


Dxryvoprs: 


ArTER fo modeſt an excuſe, if he fell Mort of the 
dignity of his ſubject, Horace makes the following 
Panegyrick on the Happineſs of the times, 

Tua, Ceſar, etas,, _ 

Fruges & agris retulit uberes, 

Et ſigna noſtro reſtituit Jovi 
Direpta Parthorum ſuperbis 
Poſtibus ; & vacuum duellis 

Fanum Quirini clauſit : & ordinem 

Redtum, & waganti frena licentiæ 
Injecit, amovilque culpas, 

Et weteres revocavit artes: 
- Per quas Latinum nomen, & Italæ 

Crevere wires, famaque, & imper# 
Porrecta Majeſtas ad ortum 
Solis ab Heſperio cubili, 

Criſlode rerum Ceſare, ncn furor 

Civilis, aut vis exiget otinm : 

Non ira, que procudit enſes, 
Et miſeras inimicat urbes. Lib 4. Od. iy. 


— — 


Ceſar, thy happy rei 
Has brought fair plenty back again 


Once more the enſigns of the ſtate adorn, 
The facred ſhrine of Jove from Parthian Temples torn, 
anus has ſhut his brazen portals cloſe, 
Whilſt Juſtice triumphs o'er her guilty foes : 
No crimes infeſt the age, but conſcious vice 
From the avenging Goddeſs flies; 
Whilſt all the arts revive, 
And to the ſtate ney yigour give, 
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Theſe did the Latian name and praiſe convey- 

From bright Aurora's, down. to the laſt ſtage of day. 
Whilſt Cæſar is the Lord ot human race, 

No broils ſhall interrupt our Halcyon days; 

No civil ſtrife the hoſtile tword unſheath, 

Or ſhed abroad her pois'nous breath OrpsworTHE, 


ur two laſt lines in the Latin are very ſublimely ex- 


| preſſed, and very much in the noble ſtyle of Scripture. 


Our Author has attained the art of doing what he 


| looked upon to be ſo difficult, of ſpeaking upon common 


ſubjects in an extraordinary manner. 
Diffcile eſt proprie communia dicere. Ars Poet. lib. 6. 


Tuts I take to be one part of the Curioſu Felicitas that 
petromus admired in our Author. For example, ſpeaking 


of the unconſtancy of Fortune, a ſubject ſo commonly 
| handled by Writers of all kinds; he in one of his Odes. thus 


fnely expreſſes himſelf upon it, adviſing Mecenas to enjoy 
the preſent time. 


— ud adeſt, memento 
Componere equus. Catera fluminis 
Ribu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Etruſcum 
In mare, nunc latides adeſos, 
Stirpeſque raptas, & pecus & domos, 
Volventis unà, non ſine montium 
Clamere, vicinæque ſilvæ; 
Cum fera diluvies quietos 
Irritat amues. Ilie potens ſui, 
Letuſque deget, cui licet, in diem, 
Diæiſſe, vixi: Cras vel atra 
Nube polum, pater, occupato, 
Vel ſole puro: Non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunque retro eſt, efficiet, neque 
Difhnget, inſectumque reddet, 
uod fugiens ſemel hora vexit; 
Fortuna [evo lata negotio, & 
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Tranſmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : ſi celeres quatit 
Penna:, reſigno gue dedit, & mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem {ime dote pero. Lib. 3. Od, 29, 


All worldly things like waters flow, 
Sometimes too high, ſometimes too lory, 
Sometimes the even current glides 
Dowa to the deep, and oft with mighty roar 
Bears rocks upon its ſwelling tides, 
Sweeps herds and houſes from the ſhore, 
And truaks of trees; the rivers quit their bounds, 
Whilſt every lofty hill and neighbouring wood reſound, 


Happy the mortal who can ſay, 
'Tis well, for I have liv'd to day; 
To morro let black clouds and ftorms ariſe, 
Or let the Sun exert his beamy pow'r ; 
Nothing can interrupt my bliſs, 
I ſeiz d and have enjoy'd my hour: 
The Gods themſelves, howe'er they ſmile or frown, 
Cannot recall what's paſt, for that is all my own. 


Fortune, the wanton fickle dame, 
Plays on, and cheats us in the game ; 
Now gives, and the next moment takes away, 
From me to you trans'ers th' uncertain crown: 
I court her when diſpos'd to ſtay ; 
But if ſhe threatens to be gone, 
Thus with a breath I toſs her to the wind, 


And ſtill in Virtue's arms a kindly fhelter find. 
OrDpsworrth 


I 55 ALL give another inſtance of his talent there 
from his uncommon way of treating the topick of the ti 
ceſſiry of death. The expreſſions here uſed are as 00 
as the thoughts are unuſual on this head, 


Ita) 


a_ ww mo Da XX£4<@ _  VV XV _ x. 


two, Here he ſeems to have found another opportunity 


| manner, by expreſſing his earneſt defire to ſee that effected 
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Intactis opulentior 
Theſauris Arabum, & divitts India, 
Cementis licet occupes | 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis, & mare Apulicum, 
Si figit adamantinos 
Summis verticibus dira neceſſitas 
Clavos; non animum metu, 
Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. Od. 24. Lib. 3. 


Though you could boalt the yellow ſtores 

That deck Arabia's happy ſhores, 

Or all the wealth the Indies yield, 

Or ſuch amazing ſtructures build, 

As might with equel grandeur grace 

The Tuſcan and Apulian ſeas; 

Yet when relentleſs Fate commands, 

And reaches out her iron hands, 

You muſt ſubmit; for who can fave 

His life from ſorrow and the grave ? 
OLDsSwormth:. 


From hence the Poes goes on to compare the ſimpli- 
city of life and manners of the antient Scythians with that 
of the rich Miſer, and finds it the more reaſonable of the 


of applauding his Prince, which he does in an uncommon 


for the good regulation of the Commonwealth, which he 
elſewhere obſerves was already brought about. 


O quiſquis volet rmpias 

Cedes, aut rabiem tollere civicam, 
$1 queret pater urbium 

Subſeribi ſlatuis; mdomitam audeat 
Refranare licentiam 

Clarus progenitis· Ibid. 


Where ſhall we find the gen rous man, 
Who can our civil feuds reſtrain, 
| | Or 
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Or purge a guilty age from vice? 

A ſtatue to his name ſhull riſe ; 

Him late ſucceeding apes ſhall 

The Father of his Country call; Ot. DSwW ORTE 


FROM what has been quoted, we may obſerve in this 
Writer a fine turn of expreſſion almoſt peculiar to himicl; 
and very good judges have not ſcrupled to tell us, tha: 
Virgil does not come up to him in this reſpect ; and we 
mult take notice particularly of that beauty in his Style, 
which he himſelf in his Art of Poetry has pronounced to 
ve a very great one. 


Dixeris egregie, notum ſi callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. Ars Poet. lin. 47, 


Ax p this ſeems to be the other part of his Curic/a Fe. 
licitas. Theſe are the two characteriſticks of this Writer? 
Style, and theſe make him ſo very difficult to be tranſſatcd 
above any other Writer; for I believe every one will rea- 
dily grant, that none has had leſs juſtice done him that 
way than he, nor been oftener attempted ; and what is at 
firſt fight unlikely, ſome of his leſſer Odes, I mean thoſe 
that treat of humbler ſubjects, have been found the moſt 
difficult: Witneſs Sraliger's favourite Ode, the gth of Lib. 3. 
They that will be at-the pains to obſerve it, will find the 
peculiar merit of that Ode to conſiſt in the delicacy, bre- 
vity, and ſimplicity of the expreſſions, the beautitul order 
of the words, and harmonious ſweetneſs of the numbers, 
This little Ode, though of all others perhaps the moſt la- 
boured at, and ofteneſt tranſlated, has” been the wollt 
done. *Tis this charming and unaffected brevity the 
French have endeavoured to imitate in their Sonnet; tit 
that perfection of Style La Bruyere admires, the art 0! 
finding out on every occaſion that one proper cxpretlion 
Which alone 1s the right. 

SEVEKAL of the Odes were poſſibly ſo in the proper 
ſenſe of the words, that is, Songs and Hymns composed 
on certain occaſions, and ſome of them for ſolemn feſti- 
vals, to be ſung by young men and virgins,- that were 


choſen as the fitteſt perſons, for the purity of their Hes 
| : 
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to perform this part of divine ſervice, Of this fort, were 
dhe 21ſt of Lib. 1. the 6th of Lib. 4. and that which is 
d ſlinguiſned by the Name of the Carmen Seculare. 
| There were many other of his Odes that were ſung by 
| ticular perſons; and we find the Poet in the 11th of 
46. 4. adviſing Phyllis, his laſt miltreſs, to icarn ſome of 


bis Odes, 


e jam meorum 
Finis amor um. 


Non enim poſthac alia calebo 

Fæmina, condiſce modos, amanda 

Voce quos reddas : minuentur atre 
Carmine curæ. 


Hex the Tranſlation does not give the ſame ſenſe 
that I have taken it in, and therefore I have omitted it. 

Sou indeed are of opinion, that there is but one that 
may properly be called Carmen Seculare; whereas others 
[22410 contend, that the two former were not indeed _=_ 
at the Ludi Sæculares, but at the Ludi Abollinares; whic 
ſeems the more likely, for what is objected to the 6th 
of Lib. 4, that it has a part that is addreſſed to the youn 
men and virgins that were to ſing the Hymn is not ſuf - 
ficient, becauſe this is only added to the end of the 
Hymn, as.an exhortation to them: They were to be 
perſons of the, firſt quality, whoſe parents were to be 
Living, elſe they were incapable of performing this ſervice. 
Ide reaſon of this latter obſervation was, becauſe all thoſe 
tiat died, were ſuppoſed by the Antients to have been 
lan by Apollo's, or Dianas arrows; the former he has 
tod us of in the latter part of the Ode. And farther, 
tit it was thought a good omen of their future happineſs 
n marriage to ſuch young ladies as were pitched upon 
for this ſervice, 


Virginum prime, puerique claris.. 
Patribus orti, 


« | Delis 
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Delie tutela dee, fugaces 

Lyncas, & cervos cohibentis arcu, 

Lesbiam ſervaie pedem, meique 
Pollicis ictum: 


Rite Latona puerum canentes, 

Rite creſcentem face noctilucam, 

Proſperam frugum eleremque pronos 
Velvere menſes. 


Nupta jam dices : ego diis amicum, 
Seculo feſtas referente lnces, 
Radl lidi carmen, docilis modorium 
Vatis Horati, Ode 6. Lib. a 


The Nymphs and Youths from Nobles ſprung, 

With rapture liſten to my Song. 

Them chaſte Diana guards and loves 

More than the Bow, the chace, and groves; 

And they ſhall favour and admire. 

My ſuppliant ſtrains, and tuneful lyre. 

They ſhall extol Latona's ſon, 

And praiſe the bright increaſing Moon; 

By whom the months their courſes ſteer, 

And fruits adorn the ſmiling year. 

The young imperial bride ſhall lay, 

J fang a folemn Ode to day, 

By Horace made, a famous Bard : 

My Song the Gods with pleaſure heard. a 
OLD$SwORTH, 


We have given an example or two of our Author's haps 
neſs in treating common topicks. Let us ſee whether 


e has not ſucceeded as well in thoſe deſcriptions ſo com- 
mon to Poets, of the Spring, Winter, Se, Obſerve how 
the words are choſen in this of the Spring, addreſſed to 


Virgil,” and judge if Hor Ac did not underſtand the til, 


of thoſe he wrote to. 


Ju 
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Fam veris comites, que mare temperant, 
Impellunt anime lintea throcie : 
Fam nec prata rigent, nec florii ſirepunt 

. Hyoerna uive turgidi. 


Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 

Infelix avis, & Cecropia domus 

Eternum opprobrium, quod male barbara 
Reg um eſt ulta libidines. 


Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 
Cuſtodes ovium carmina fiſtula: 
Delectantque deum, cui pecus & nigr 
| Colles Arcadie placent. 
| Od. 12. Lib. 4; 


Zephyr, companion of the Spring, 
ow ſmooths the ſeas, and ſwells the fail; 
As o'er the meads he ſpreads his wing, 
The ſnows diſſolve at ev'ry gales 


Progne, a poor unhappy name, 
Begins to build her neſt, and ſing. 

How ſhe reveng'd a guilty flame, 
And puniſh'd an inceſtuous King. 


Their tender flocks the ſhepherds keep; 
And tune the pipe to rural trains, 
They ſing the God who guards their ſheep; 
The God who o'er Arcadia reigns. OLDSworTa: 


Txt Winter is deſcribed thus, in another Ode ;:. 


Vides ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soradte, nec jam ſuſtineant onus ; 
Silve laborantes, geluque 
Flumina conſtiterint acuto * 


See how Soracte's mountain ſcarce ſuſtains 
Her hoary load! what froſts congeal the woods 2 
Bind: 
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Bind faſt the waving ſeas in icy chains, 
And ſtop the rapid current of the floods! 
| Od. 9. Lib. 1. 


Tuis Ode is all written in the ſpirit of Anacreon, ex. 
cept the following lines, which are very ſublime. 


Permitte divis cetera : qui ſimul” 
Stravere ventos æquore fervido 
Depreliantes, nec cupreſi, 
Nec weteres agitantur orni. bid, 


Leave all the reſt to Fove, at whoſe command 
The warring winds their rough contentions end: 
No. more the waves in curling ridpes ſtand, 
Nor Aſh nor Cypreſs to the tempeſt bend. 
Orboswon ru. 


THESE lines are as lofty as Pindar's Muſe could reach, 
and the following have all the ſoftneſs and delicacy of 
Anacreon. | 


Puid fit futurum cras, fuge querere, & 
Juem fors dierum cnnque dabit, lucro 
Appone : nec dulces amores 
Sperne puer, neque tu choreas ; © 


Donec virenti canities abeſt 
Moroſa, nunc & campus & area, 
Leneſque ſub noctem ſuſurri 

Compoſita repetantur hora ; 


Nunc & latentis proditor intim 

Gratus puells riſus ab angulo 
Pignuſque dire ptum lacertis; ; 
Aut digito male pertinact. Ibid, 


No6ught future, no to-morrows thee employ, 
The preſent hour is thine, and this improve 
Now in thy youth the gift of heav'n enjoy 
In ſportive dance, in revels, and in love. 
Remo 


—, 
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Remove far off old age, and late decay, 
Now to the walks and to the ring repair; 
At night the lucky moment calls away, 
The gentle whiſper, and the yielding fair: 
In vain ſhe flies to hide, but laughing ſhows 
How you may find her out, and hold her faſt ; 
And when you ſnatch ſome favour, claips it cloſe, 
Struggles a While, but lets it go at laſt. 


OLDSWORTH, 


- — —< 


_— 


ForTUNE and her attendants are finely deſcribed in 
the following lines. 
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Te ſemper anteit {ava neceſſitas, 
Clawos trabales & cuneos mans 
Geſtans ahena : nec ſeverus 
Uncus abeſt, liquidumque plumbum. 
Te ſpes & albo rara fides colit 
Velata panno, nec comitem abnegat. Lib. 1. Od, . 


Where · e er thou lead'ſt thy aw ful train, 
Neceſſity ſtill ſtalks before. 
Whoſe brazen hands the hook and nails retain, 
The plummet and the wedge, the emblems of het 
Fidelity in white array, [power. 
And eager Hope ſtill guard thy way. 
OLDSWORTH. 


Wairixs to Galatea to diſſuade her from going to 
ſea, after having deſcribed ſome of the dangers that 
threaten one in ſuch a voyage, he bids her not truſt to 
the fair appearance of a calm and a ſmooth ſea, leſt ſhe 
ſhare Europas danger, and wiſh ſhe had never expoſed 
ter{elf to ſo treacherous an element. 

Tyvs he takes occaſion to give you a very agreeable 
reation of the adventure of Fapiter's carrying Europa a- 
way to Crete, and her diſtreſs upon arriving there. Her 
lurprize is very naturally expreſſed as follows. 


Unde ? quo went ? levis una mors eff 
Virginum culpe, Vigilanſne ploro 


Tiurps 
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Turpe commiſſum ; an vitiis carentem 
Ludit imago 
Vana, que porta fugiens eburna 
Somnium duci ? Lib. 3. Od, 27, 


Where am I? wretched and undone ! 
And can a ſingle death atone 
The loſs of honour and of ſhame ? 
Or am I pure, and this a dream ? 
| OLDSWORTH, 


Herne one cannot but obſerve how artfully the con- 
nection is made between this fine tranſition and the for. 
mer part of the Ode. 

In the little Ode preceeding this, there is a great dei 
of amorous gayety: The Poet pretends he has lived long 
enough in Love's ſervice, and now delires to be honoun. 
bly diſmiſſed. He has no ſooner ſaid fo, but he invoke; 
Venus to puniſh Chloe's cruelty to him, and touch the 
haughty fair one's heart, 


O, que beatam Diva tenes Cyprum, 
Regina, ſublimi flagello 
Tange Chloen ſemel arrogantem. Lib. 3. Od. 26. 


In the Ode where he invites Mecænas to partake of 1 
irugal entertainment he had prepared for him, beſides what 
has been already taken notice of, he has this elegant aud 
agreeable deſcription of the Summer's heat. 


Tam clarus occultum Andromedes pater 
Oſtendit ignem; jam Procyon furit, 
Et ſtella veſani Leonis, 
Sole dies referente ſiccos. 
Fam paſtor umbras cum grege languido 
Rivumque feſſus quærit, & horridi 
Dumeta ſilvani; caretque | 
Ripa vagis taciturna ventis, Lib. 3. Od. 20. 


Already Cepheus mounts the sky, 


And ſcorching Procyon rages high; Ma 
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Mad Leo ſheds around hi pointed fire, 
And beamy bhœbus fires te burning plains; 
The flochs to ſhedes and ſtreams retire ; 
The flocks and herds and ſweating ſwains 
All follow great Silvanus to the groves, 
Whillt not a breeze of air the quiv'ring branches moves, 
OLDSwoRTa, 


His deſcription of the Fortunate Iſlands is extreamly 
fine, and can only be equalled by Virgil's admirable de- 
{cription of Italy, in the ſecond Georgick. : 


Reddit ubi Cererem tellus marata quotannis, 
Et imputata flores uſque vinea: 

Germinat & nunquam fallentis termes olive, 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arlore m: 

Mella cava manant ex ilice; montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha deſilit pede : 

Illic injuſſe veniunt ad mulctra capelle, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. Epod. 16; 


Where fields untill'd the harveſt bear, 

An! Ceres bleſſes ev'ry year: 

Where figs and olive trees impart 

Rich plenty without care or art; 

Where honey trickles from the oak, 
And limpid waters from the rock; 

The ewes and ſhe- goats never fail, | 
But come full laden tu the pail. O LDSWORT He 


I SHALL ſubjoin part of Virgil's deſcription of Italy, 
that the reader may compare them together, and fee how 
nearly they bave both hit upon the ſame manner, in de- 
(cribing a fertile and pleaſant country. 


Sed gravide fruges c Bacchi maſſicus humor 
Implevere : Tenent oleæque armentaque lata 
Hic ver aſſiduum, atque alienis menſibus eftas 
bis gravide pecudes, bis pomis utilis ar bos. 
Georg. Lib. 2. 


But 
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But fruitful vines, and the fat olive freight, 
And harveſts heavy with their fruitful weight, 
Adorn our fields; and on the chearful green 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are ſeen. 
Perpetual ſpring our happy climate ſees, 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees; 
Drypey, 


Tux deſcription of Care in Book 2. Ode 16. is nobe 
and juſt. 


Scandit eratas vitioſa naves 

Gura, nec turma equitum relinquit, 

Ocior cervis, & agente nimbos 
Ocror euro; 


Nor martial Troops, nor Ships of war 
Can ever leave black care behind: 
That ſtill purſues them in the rear, 
Outſtrips the ſtag, out-flies the wind. 
OLDSWORTH. 


I'x another place he has deſcribed what men undergo 
to ſhun poverty, with all the indignation to be found in 
Juvenal; which by the way may furniſh us with tlis 
obſer vation, that it was our Poets intent and choice to 
_ the ſtyle of his Satires to their ſubject, which wis 
ow 790, 


Magnum pauperies opprobrium, jubet 
Quidvis & facere & pati, 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduæ. 
Vel nos in Capitolium, 
Quo cla mor vocat & turba faventium: 
Vel nos in mare proximum 
Gemmas, & lapides, aurum & mutile, 
Summi materiam mali, | 
Mittamus. Lib. 3. Od. 24 


Want 


ant 
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Want is the worſt diſgrace we fear; 

Hence we ſubmit to grief and care, 8 

With vigour act, with patience bear. 

When the blind God is all our guide, 

From Virtue's path' we tread aſide. 

Then to the Capitol let's bring 

(Where crowds attend and clamours ring, 

Our wealth, whence all our troubles ſpring. 

Or let the ſea's deep womb devour 

Our ſparkling gems and uſeleſs oar. 
OLDSWORTH, 


SOMETHING Lower, in purſuit of the ſame ſubject, 
he ſhews that the root of the great corruption ot man- 
gets in his time, lay in the ill education of their youth. 


—— Neſcit equo rudis 
Herere ingenuus puer; 
Venarique timet; ludere doctior 
Sex Greco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetita tegibus alea : 
Cum perjura patris fides | 
Conſortem . ara fallat, & hoſpitem, 
Indignoque pecuniam | 
Heredi properet. Lib. 3. Od. 24. 


The dread of want, and love of gain, 

Inure mankind to toil and pain. 

The youth by ſoft indulgence bred, 

Who cannot ſit the manag'd ſteed, 

Avoids the barrier and the race, 

And ſhuns the fields and active chace ; 

But plays at Tennis or at Dice, 

And all the penal laws defies. 

The Father faves for him to ſpend, 

And cheats his partner or his friend; 

Can break a promiſe, or forſwear 
A contract to enrich his heir. Or pswor rn. 


Vol. I, K But 
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Bur in the following lines, which in a very lively 
manner paint the degeneracy of the age, the Poet has em. 
ployed the keeneſt ſatire. | 


Fœcunda culpæ ſecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, & genus, & domos ; 
Hoc fone derivata Glades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 
NMotus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo, & fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, & inceſlos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui: 


Mox juniores quærit adulteros 
Inter mariti vina : neque eligit 
Cui donet impermiſſa raptim 
Gaudia, lummibus remotis : 
Sed juſſa coram, non ſme conſcio 
Surgit marito ; ſets vocat iuſlitor, 
Seu navis Hiſpane mag iſter, 
Dedecorum precioſus em ptor. Od. 6. Lib. ;. 


When like a deluge viee triumphant reign'd, 
And a degen'rate race the marriage rites prophan'd, 


Hence the contagion firſt began, 

And reach'd our blood, and ſtain'd our race; 1 

The blooming virgin ripe for man 1 
A thouſand wanton airs diſplays : | 
Train'd to the dance her well-taught limbs ſhe moycs, 
And ſates her wiſhing ſoul with looſe inceſtuous loves, 


The bride her luſtful Rake invites 


Before her husband's face to toy ; | B 
She ſtays not for his drunken fits, | witt 
Nor in a corner taſtes the joy. wg 


But in her cuckold's preſence ſells her charms, 5 
And graſps the merchant's gold, or meets the captains 
arms. 'OLDSWOoRTH 


IIIb 
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His compariſons are like his deſcriptions, admirable, 
but peculiarly adapted to the ſubject: when he will praiſe 
young Driuſus, he compares him to the eagle, in the fol- 
lowing ſublime manner. 


Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, 
(Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas 
Permiſit, expertus fidelem 

Jupiter in Ganymede flavo) 
olim Fuventas & patrius vigor 
Nido laborum pepulit inſcium. 


Piernique jam nimbis remotis, 
Inſolitos docuere niſus, 
Penti paventem; mox in ovilia 
Demiſit hoſtem vi vidus impetus; 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones 


Egit amor dapis atque pugne. Lib. 4. Od. 4. 


The royal bird, to whom the King of Heav'n 
The empire of the feather'd race has giv'a, 
For ſervices already done 
The Rape of Priam's ſon, 
With high paternal virtues fill'd, 
Tho' young and from the neſt unskill'd ; 


His firſt attempts witch trembling pinions tries, 
Then down the ſweeping wind with rapid force he flies, 
And 'midſt the frighted lambkins bears away, 
With mighty force, his trembling prey ; 
Or dips his beak in ſerpent's blood, 
Eager of battle and of food. OLDSWORTH, 


| Bur the 2 Chloe is compared to a tender Fawn, 
with all the little circumſtances that diſcover the virtuous 
wgin's ſhyneſs and modeſty. 


Vitas hinnuleo me ſimilis, Chloe, 


Quaærenti pavidam montibus aviis 
Matrem, non ſine vano 


Aurarum & ſuliie metu, 
K 2 Nam, 
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Nam, ſeu mobilibus vepris mhorruit 
Adventum foliis, ſeu viride: rubrum 
Dimovere lacertæ, 
Et corde & genibus tremit. Lib. 1. Od. 22, 


You ſhun me, Chloe, as a Fawn 
To ſeck her dam affrighted flies, 
Through ev'ry mountain, wood, and lawn, 
And trembles at each ruſhing breeze, 


Her breath alternate comes and goes, 
If but a lizard ſtir the leaves; 
And if the Zephyrs fan the boughs, 


She ſtarts and quivers, pants and heaves. 
OLD$SWwORTH, 


It were endleſs to attempt to expoſe to the Reader” 
view, the numberleſs beauties that occur in Hor act' 
Odes, or to give them their juſt praiſe. If what hes 
been here done may any ways contribute to make the 
leſs intelligent Reader better acquainted with the genius 
of this admirable Writer, it is as much as can be expected 
or deſired. The more learned will on this account excuſe 
it, and be content to look a little more diſtinctly upon 
ſome of thoſe fine paſſages they fo much admured 


before. 
Wi are now to examine into Hor ac e's other Works, 


his Satires ard Epiſtles, which are partly critical, and par 
fatirical ; eſpecially Pok 2. of the Epiſtles, is almott 
vholly critical, not to mention his Art of Poetry, which 
is written in the Epiſtolary Style. Hon Acx's temper 
was certainly pretty inclinable to Satire, bur rather to 
genteel raillery, than ſharp reproackes : And being 4 
courtier himſelf, and a little looſe in his morals, I mean 
the practice, it was an argument of diſcretion in him, to 
indulge his vein, rather in diſcrediting and expoſing tie 
fopperies and abſurdiries of the age, than ſcourgirg 1 
vices, which were certainly great and numerous c200g)3 
though men had not yet triumphed in ſuch open 209 
monſtrous enormitics. as muſt diſhonour any other 71g! 


but that of Nero and Domitian. vid 
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ver in his time men were divided in their judgement 
bout this matter, ſome blaming him as too ſevere, whilt 
others thought him weak and trifling. 


Surt quibus in ſatira vide.» nimis acer, & ultra 
Legem tendere opus 3 ſine nervis altera, quicquid 
Compoſui, pars eſſe putat. Lib. 1. Sat. 1. 


Some fancy I am bitter when I jeer, 

Beyond the rules of Satire too ſevere ; 

Some that my verſe is dull and flat, and fay 

A man may write a thouſand ſuch a day. CnEEcu, 


Ir will perhaps be expected, that ſomething of the na- 
ture of this kind of Poetry be premiſed, before we pro- 
ceed any farther, 


SATIRE is a kind of Poetry unknown to the Greek, 
unleſs you will fay it ſomething reſembles the liberty of 
ſpeaking uſed in old Comedy, where men's vices were 

ly expoſed. This Horace has expreſsly told us in 
the beginning of Sat. 4. Lib. 1. 


Enpolis, atque Cratinus, Ariflophaneſque poetæ. 
Atque alii quorum Comœdia priſca virorum eſt, 
$i quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus, aut fur, 
uod machus foret, ant ſicarius, aut alioqui 
Famoſus ; multa cum libertate notabant. 

Hine omnis pendet Lucilius, hoſce ſecutus, 

Mutatis tantum pedibus numeriſque, —— 


Cratin and Eupolis, that laſh'd the age, 

Thoſe old comedian Furies of the tage 5 

If they were to deſcribe a vile uno, 

And cheating knave, or ſcourge a lawleſs luſt, 
Or other crimes ; regardleſs of his fame, 

They ſhew'd the man, and boldly told his name. 
This is Lxcilius way, he follows thoſe, 

His wit the ſame, but other numbers choſe. 


CREECK 
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Tae form of it is entirely Roman, and owed its reps 
tion and improvement to Lucilius, but was perfeRe; by 
HoRACE, Perſius, and Juvenal. Dacier has given the 
world a very learned diſſertation of the origin and propreſ 
of Satire among the Romans; and Mr. Dryder's Preface 
to his tranſlation of Juvenal having done the fame 
the Reader that would be more informed about it, may 
conſult them at his leiſure, or ſee the life of Fuxenal in 
the ſecond Volume. | 

Tu E learned world have been divided in their opinion 
which ſhould jave the preference, Ho R ACE or Juv 
This, like other diſputes, has been ſometimes carried on 
with more warmth than diſcretion ; and many have been 
for giving a determination in general, that depended upon 
the conſideration of ſeveral particulars. To ſtate the cat 
fairly, it is not enough to enquire which is the molt en- 
tertaining or inſtructive temper of the Writers; the time 
they lived in, and the Vices or follies they expoſed, i; 
likewiſe to be looked into. As to which is moſt enter- 
taining, it will be difficult to determine: the grave and 
ſerious, will like the ſolemn indignation of Fuvenal; an! 
the gay and courtly, the witty ſmiles of Horace; 
though perhaps Ho RACE never riſes to 7wvena!'s (ub 
mity, who often hits upon the other's pleaſantry and 
humour. The former is conſtantly diverting you, the 
latter ſtrikes more home, and makes more lively im- 
preſſions on your mind. Nor is it eaſier to ſay which is 
moſt inſtructive; Horace ranges through a field, 74- 
wvenal conſiders one point more narrowly : The firſt ir- 
ſinuates all the neceſſary inſtructions for the conduct ot 
life; the latter ſtrongly enforces the obſervation of ſome 
great duty, and paints all the pleaſure of complying wi: 
it, and the ſhame of neglecting it, in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
One adviſes like a friend, the other commands as a male 
Upon the whole it may be ſaid, that Juvenal is molt en. 
tertaining, becauſe more eloquent, more moving, 4nd 
more ſublime ; and Horace more inſtructive, becaule 
he is more univerſal, more acquainted with the worid, 
and his 1 more accommodated to the various 
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As to the temper of the Writers, they ſcem to be as 
Jifferent as their Writings. Horace was during a 

eat part of his life a man of wit and picaſure, and 
wanted none of the Accompliſhments that go to the 
making of what the world calls a fine gentleman. Ju- 
cenal was a man of ſtrict integrity and virtue, and there- 
fore never {pared vice when it came in his way; as not 
being afraid to be ſevere with a good conſcience: whillt 
the other durſt not reprove that in others he was but 
too guilty of himſelf, The age they lived in belt united 


with their temper: No enormous vices were ſeen at 


Auguſtus's Court ; but there were a thouſand abuſes of 
leſſer nature, and many failures in point of diſcretion 
and decency to be reformed, and the general taſte of the 
people to be refined and improved: This task ſuited 


Horace exactly, Domitian's Court was a continued 


ſcene of irnpurity, luxury, and cruelty ; the Prince's vile 
example bore down all before it, and that became a man's 


merit, and the way to preferment, which ſhould have 


been his ſhame and the occaſion of his puniſhment, Fu- 
venal had a virtue ſteady enough to engage theſe mon- 


ſters, and a genius able to deſcribe and expoſe them as 


they deſerved, and a ſpirit that animated his verſe with 
an indignation ſtrong enough, if any thing could, to fill 
their breaſts with horror and 3 Indeed he is him- 
ſelf what he has deſcribed Lucilius to have been. 


E ey velut flrido, quoties Lucilius ardens 
Tafremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eſt 
Criminibus, tacita ſudant precordia culpa. Juv. Sat. 1. 


But when Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 

And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold {ſweat ſtands in drops on ev'ry part, 

And rage ſueceeds to tears, revenge to ſmart. 
DRYDEN, 


Horace on the other hand declines this ſeverity, and 
mildly reproving what ſeems amiſs, penetrates to the 
bottom of men's actions, diſcovers the little crafty turns 
and ſhifts of vice, and the weakneſs and folly of human 

K 4 nature: 
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nature; he gilds the pill, and ſmiles while he ſearches you; 
5 and is, in a word, what Perſius has deſcribed him 
to be; 


Omne wafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit, & admiſſus circum | Copa ludit, 

Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere naſo. Perl. Sat. 1. 

He with a ly inſinuating grace 

Laugh'd at his friend, and look'd him in the face; 

Would raife a bluſh where ſecret vice he found, 

And tiekle while he gently prob'd the wound; 

With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguild, 

And made the deſp'rate paſſes when he ſmil'd. 
| DrzyDty, 


As to Perſaus, I think, notwithſtanding Caſanbon's 
learned endeavours, the compariſon ſeems not upon ſuch 
equal terms. His Style indeed is nobler than Hor act's 
and his method more regular; for where?s Hor act is 
continually running from one ſubject to another, he keeps 
continually cloſe to one: But, however Ae<ſtrove to imi- 
tate HoRACE in his wit, he could never reach him, be- 
ing never more dull than when he aims.at a jeſt, In ex- 
cuſe tor our Poet's mixing ſeveral ſubjects in the fame 
Satire, it may be ſaid, that it has rendered him the more 
inſtructive, and ſeems to have been the nature of this kind 
of writing ; and though Juvenal has in this matter out- 
done Horace, he _ to fayour his practice in thele 
lines ; 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, diſcurſus, noſtri eſt farrago libelli. Sat. 1, 


The word farrago, very plainly anſwering to /atira, ot 
ſatura, which implies a mixture, or medley of things. 
Perſins's ipleen which reigns in his writings, does not 
ſeem ſo effectually to move the Reader, as HoRraces 
wit, ar Fuvenal's eloquence. His Philoſophy is excellent, 
but too ſoure to pleaſe ; and the circumſtances of the times 


he wrote in were ſuch, as to make it neceſſary very _ 


ur 
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to veil his meaning, and mask his words. He is allowed 
to write like a Gentleman, as he was, but we are not 
obliged to own HORACE unpolite and vulgar ; what abs 
furdity would it be for him to be guilty of this fault, 
that has not ſpared ſo fine a Wit as Plautus, for falling 
into it ſometimes ? 1 muſt beg leave to except the ſe - 
venth of Lib. I. about Rupilius and Perſius, Were all his 
catires of this ſtrain, the Poet would have certainly 
torfeited by writing them all the reputation he had 
zined by bis Odes, But this ſeems to have been a very 
juvenile work, and therefore excuſable. 

Hor ACE has peculiarly adapted the Style of his verſe 
to the deſign of his work. He himſelf calls them Sermons 
Propiora, near a-kin to proſe. This liberty enabled him 
to parſue his ſubject more cloſely, and reaſon without de- 
caiming ; and without appealing to the paſſions, he thought 
the belt way to maſter them, was by convincing the un- 
derſtanding. He had ranſacked the Schools of the Philoſo- 
phers, and extracted from them all a ſett of admirable prin- 
ciples for the direction of human life. He was for having 
men live up to the rules of nature as much as they were 


ble, "which was only to be acquired by diveſting them- 


ſelves of a blind ſubmiſſion” to their immoderate deſires, 
and irregular appetites, endeavouring to make themſelves - 
ealy under every circumflance of hte. He ſtrongly in- 
fiſted on a mutual forbearance among friends with each 
other's failings, and a candid interpretation of what ſhould 
happen to be done amiſs. His advice, as to the diſereti- 
onary part of our behaviour to ſuperiors, does not fall ſhort 
of the moral part; nothing can be more judicious than 
what he counſels on this head. The charaQers he draws 
are various, ſtrongly painted, and very natural; and pre- 
cept and example are in all the Satires ſo happily blended 
together, that the one ' conſtantly ſerves to illuſtrate the 
other: For having obſerved happinef; to be the ultimate 
end of our actions, he molt ingeniouſly rallies the ſeveral 
falſe ſteps made to attain it, and frequently propoſes ſuch 
national methods, as, if well attended to, are what might 

not a little contribute towards it. 
Is Sat. 1. Lib. I. he tus very ingeniouſly rallied the un- 
eay temper of mankind, that is never ſatisfied in any con- 
| 5 5 dition 
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dition of life. The great reaſon he brings for it at lat. i; 
that men ſtill are eager to preſs CI that they may 
overtake thoſe they ſee are got before them. On which 
occaſion, he concludes with the following fine reflection. 


Inde fit, ut raro, qui ſe vixiſſe beatum 
Dicat, & exadto contentus tempore, vita 
Cedat, uti conviva ſatur, reperire queamus. Sat. 1. Lib. . 


Hence tis ſcarce any thinks his ſtate is bleſt, 
Nor when death calls, like a contented gueſt, 
Will riſe from life, and lay him down to reſt. Creech, 
In Sat. 3. Lib. I. he is thought to have given Vrgibt 
character, ſpeaking of the unreaſonableneſs of not bearing 
with the failures of one's friend. 


Iracundior eſt paulo, minus aptus acutis 

Naribus horum hominum, rideri poſſit eo, quod 
Ruſticius ton ſo toga defluit, & male laxus 

In pede calceus heret ; at eſt bonus, ut melior vir 

Non alius quiſquam ; at tibi amicus; at ingenium ingen 
Inculto latet hoc ſub corpore. Sat, 3. Lib. I, 


Perhaps he's pettiſh, and he's apt to rage, 

He cannot bear the raillery of the ape ; 

Perhaps he does not wear his clothes genteel, 

His ſhoe is not well made, nor fits it well: 

He may be flouted and be jeer'd for this, 

Yet he's an honeſt man as any is: 

He is thy friend, and tho' the Caſe be foul, 

It holds a learned and a noble Soul. Cazech 


H x afterwards purſues the former ſubject, and wou'd 
have a man be a little blind to his friend's impertections; 
as a lover is to thoſe of his miſtreſs, or a fond father to 
thoſe of his child. 


Vellem in amicitia fic erraremns & iſt 
Errori nomen virtus poſuiſſet honeſtum. 


I wit 
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I wiſh this error in our friendſhip reign'd, 
Or had the credit of a virtue gain'd. CREECH. 


Ox of our Author's beauties in his Satires, is his ad- 
gels in expoling ſome vitious character, when he is upon 
ſomething elſe, and ſeems not to deſign it. There is a 
fre inſtance of this, where ſpeaking about Comedy, that 
it ſometimes riſes, as when an old man ſtorms at his ſon 
for his open and ſcandalous debaucheries, he artfully and 
moſt ſatirically ſubjoins, 


- Nunquid Pomponius iſtis | 
Andiret leviora, pater ſi viveret ? Sat. 4. Lib. I. 


And wou'd not Pom pon from his father fear, 
Were he alive, a rattle as ſevere? CREECH. | 


I's the ſame Satire he has juſtly reproved a certain baſe- 
zeſs of temper, too commonly obſervable in the world, 
where a man ſhall pretend a great value for another, and 
ſeem concerned you ſhould ſay any ill of him, and after 
al this, make a more cruel reflection upon his conduct, 
than what you had ſaid before. 


| Mentio ſi qua _ 

De Capitolini furtis injecta Petili 

Te coram fuerit, defendas ut tuus eſt mos, 

Me Capitolinus convictore uſus amicoque 

A puero eſt, cauſaque mea permulta rogatus 
Fetit, & incolumis, letor, quod vivit in urbe : 
Sed tamen admiror, quo patto judicium illud 
Fugerit, Hic nigre ſuccus loliginis, hac eſt 
Erugo mera 


It we diſcourſe how Peril ſtole the crown ; 


And you, as you are wont, his c2uſe defend, 

He has a kindneſs for me, he's my friend, 

My old acquaintance he, he is indeed. 

And faith I'm glad at heart that he is freed; 

And yet I wonder how he ſcap'd his right; 

This, this is baſe detraction, this is ſpight. C RE E f — 
e 
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TAE variety of human folly, according to the Stoics] 
paradox, that all Men are mad, is pleaſantly deſcribed in 
Sat.3. Lib. 2. 

— Velut ſilvis, ubi paſſim 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 
Ille ſiniſtrorſum, hic dextrorſum abit : unus utrique 
Error, ſed variis illudit partibus ; hoc te 
Crede modo inſanum, nihilo ut ſapientior ille 
Qui te deridet caudam trahat. 


As men that loſe their way in woods, divide, 

Some go on this, and ſome on tother fide; 

The error is the fame, all miſs the road, 

Altho' in diffrent quarters of the wood. 

Thus as they call thee, think that thou art mad; 

But thoſe that call thee ſo, are quite as bad. 
CREECH, 


Tu x covetous old fellow is painted ſo humorouſly ia 
the ſame Satire, that I think neither Plautus nor Mokert's 


' Mifer can equal it. 


Pauper Opimius argenti poſiti intus & aurt, 

Qui Vejentanum feſiis potare diebus 

Campana ſolitus trulla, vappamque profeſtis; 

Quondam lethargo grandi eſt oppreſſus, ut heres 

Fam circum loculos, & claves, letus ovanſque 

Curreret : Hunc medicus multum celer atque fidelis 

Excitat hoc palo; menſam poni jubet, atque 

Effundi ſactos nummorum : accedere plures 

Ad numerandum, hominem ſic erigit : addit & illud: 

Ni tua cnſtodis, avidus jam bac auferet heres. 

Aſen vivo? Ut vivas igitur, vigila: hoc age, Ouiduit 

Deficient inopem venæ te, ni cibus atque 

Ingens accedat ſtomacho fultura ruenti. 

Tu ceſſa;? age dum: ſume hoc ptiſanarium 6ry2.4. 

Suanti empte ? Parvi. Duanti ergo? Octo afſibus. Even! 
uid refert, morto, an furtis, pereamne rapinis i 


Opimins, 


1 
L 
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Opimius, that old cuff, and richly poor, 

Who wanted ev'n the wealth he had in ſtore, 

That on feaſt-days did meaneſt wine provide 

In earthen jugs, and lees on all beſide ; 

Lay in a lethargy, all hope was gone, 

And now his joy ſul heir ran up and down, 

And ſeiz'd the keys and cheſts as all his own. £ 

This the kind Doctor ſaw, and this deſign 

He us'd for cure; he brought a table in, 

And ordered ſome to tumble o'er his coin: 

This rous'd him ; then he cries, Sir, you're undone, 

Wake, Sir, and watch, or elſe your money's gone; 

Your heirs will ſeize it: What, while l'm alive? 

Then wake and ſhow it, Sir, come. come revive, 

What muſt I do ? Eat, Sir : What are you loth ? 

Pray, take this little. diſh of barley broth. 

What doth it coſt ? Not much, upon my word, 

How much, pray? Why; two groats: Two groats! 

Oh Lord ! | 

Tis the ſame thing to me to be undone 

By thieves, or phyfick; Doctor, 11] have none. 
CREECH; 


His Epilles make another part of his ſatirical Writings, 
and differ from the Satires only in the ſtyle, which is 
more poliſhed, and the. manner of treating the ſubject, 
which is rather more genteel and agreeable. Advice in- 
tended for a particular perſon, requires more addreſs to 


J inſinuate and make it acceptable, than is requiſite in a 


general diſcourſe. In his firſt Epiltle, Book I. he tells us, 
he ſearch'd the writings, and examined the Principles of 
every Sect, to furniſh bimſelf with the neceſliry precepts 
for the good conduct ot life, which he was very deſirous 
to communicate to the world for -the publick benefit, 
being uneaſy till he had executed this his intention. 


Ut nox longa, quibus mentitur amica, dieſque 
Longa videtur opus debentibus ; ut piger annut 
h Pupiltis, quos dura premit cuſtodia matrum 3 
. Sic mihi tarda fluunt, ingrataque tempera, que ſpem 
Con- 
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Conſiliumque morantur agendi gnaviter id quod 
Aque pauperibus prodeſt, locupletibus æque, 
Aque negledtum pueris ſenibuſque nocebit. 


As days to labourers, and as long the years, 

When jealous mothers curb, to eager heirs; 

So dull and fo ingrate my time doth flow, 

Which hinders what I hope and wiſh to do: 

What done will profit rich and poor, what long 

Forborn, prove equal harm to old and young. 
CREEch, 


As night to thoſe their miſtreſs fails appears, 


Ir this could not be effected, he muſt endeavour to 
regulate his own life. 


Reſtat ut his ego me ipſe regam, ſolerque elementi;, 


To encourage men to begin a reformation of their 
manners, he tells us, that though they cannot pretend to 
perfection, ſome progreſs may be made, which is {ii 
praiſe-worthy. 


Eſt quodam prodire tenus, ſi non datur ultra. 
| Ep. 1. Lib. i. 


Wbat if a farther progreſs you deſpair, 
Tis ſomewhat, ſurely, to have gone thus far. 
CREECN, 


Tram there is no vice but what will admit of a cure, 
if we will have patience to ſubmit and attend to it. 


Invidus, iracunais, iners, vinoſus, amator, 
Nemo adeo ferus eſt, ut non miteſcere poſſit 
Si modo culturæ patientem commodet aurem. 
Ep. I, Lib. 1. 


The raſh, the lazy lover, none's fo wild 
But may be tame, and may be wiſely mild, 


4 


Pg 
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If they conſult true virtue's rule with care, 
And lend to good advice a patient ear. CREECH, 


Tas firſt thing in ſetting out in the world, is a firm... 
reſolution of not parting with one's integrity, 


Hic murus abeneus eſto, 


Nil conſcire ſibi. nulla palleſcere culta. Ibid. 


Be this thy guard, and this thy ſtrong defence, 
A virtuous heart, and unſtain'd innocence : 
Not to be conſcious of a ſhameful fin, 
Nor yet look pale for ſcarlet crimes within, 
CAREER. 


Ir a man ſhould be cenſured for thus ſeparating him- 
ſelf from the way of the world, and forſaking their mea» - 
ſures, he is to anſwer as the Fox did the ſick Lion: 


— Ima me veſtigia terrent, * 
Omnia te adverſum ſpectantia, nulla retrorſum. Ibid. 


— m afraid, 
Creat King of beaſts; for all the treads I ſee 
Are to thy den, none back, that frightens me. 
CREECH, 


In the ſecond Epiſtle, he ſhews us the true method of 
reading the Poets, in the manner that thoſe great men 
themſelves deſign d we ſhould. 


Trojani belli ſcriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Reme, Preneſte relegi,; 
Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid util;, quid non, 
Flenius ac melius Chryſippo & Crantore dixit. 

Ep: 2. Lib. 1. 


While you to plead at Rome, my friend, remain, 

] here have read my Homer o'er again; 

Who hath what's baſe, what decent, juſt and good, 

Llearer than Crantor, or Chry/ippus, ſhew'd, CREECU. 
He 
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HE has judiciouſly ſhewn in this Epiſtle, that all the 
comforts and conveniences of life are thrown away upon 
us, unleſs we regulate and prepare our minds for the due 

uſe and enjoyment of them, Sal 


Valeat poſſeſſor oportet, | 
Si comportatis rebus bene cogitet uti. nel 
Sincerum eſt niſi vas, quodeunque infundis aceſſit, Ibid. 20 


He muſt have health. ; 
He muſt. be well that would enjoy his wealth; 
The muſty veſſels ſoure what they contain. 
CREEch, ( 
[ 
Bur a too fond purſuit of theſe comforts and conve- 1 


niences, he has in another place ſhewn to be the reaſon 
why men are backward in ſearching after wiſdom. 


Quad ſi 
Frigida curarum fomenta relinquere poſſes, 
Duo te cœleſtis ſapientia duceret, ires. Lib. 1. Ep. ;. 


If you could leave thoſe cares that numb thy mind, 
Shake off thy fears, and leave the clog behind; 
: Then you would live as wiſdom's rules adviſe. 


TH x effects of wine are wittily deſcribed in the fol. 
lowing lines. 


Quid non ebrietas deſignat ? operta recludit: 
Spes jubet eſſe ratas : in pralia trudit iner mem. 
Sollicitis animis enus eximit ; addocet artes. 
Feeeundi calices quem non fecere diſertum ? 


Contracta quem non in paupertate ſolutum ? 
Libs I, Ep. 7 . 


What wonders cannot wine eſſcct! 'tis free 
Of ſecrets, and turns hope to certainty; 
It puſhes on the unarm'd man to wars; 


It irees the troubled mind from weighty cares ; 1 


J 


a 


It 
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Ir teaches arts, it teaches how to think; 

And what man is not eloquent in's drink ; 

And who, though cramp'd in narrow want, s not free? 
CREECH. 


Ix the following Epiſtle the Poet enquiring after happi- 
gels, lays it down as a firſt principle, that mankind ſhould 
rot fondly admire any thing. 

Nil admirare prope res eſt una, Numici, 

Solaque, que poſſit facere & ſervare beatum. 

Lib, 1. Ep. G. 


It is the only method that I know 
To make men happy, and to keep em fo. 
| CREECH, 


To admire nothing (as moſt are wont to do) þ 


Tux next is 2 moſt ingenious apology and vindication 
of his behaviour to Meceras, which might have given 
offence to a leſs generous Patron. But Horace with 
much art, but boldly, aſſures him throughout the whole 
Epiſtle, that he prefers his liberty and quiet al the 
ours he can beſtow upon him, and is ready to take the 
Weaſel's advice to the Fox that could not get out of the 
we he had crept into, becauſe he was grown fatter. 


Hac ego ſi compellar imagine, cuncta reſigno. 
N Lib. 1. Ep. 7. 
ls this apply'd to me? 1 now reſtore 
The gitts that came from you, and ask no more. - 
CREECH- 


Hr thinks every man ſhould decline all that ſtands be- 
ween him and happineſs, when he finds how light every 
lung is, that he can put in the balance againſt them. 


Oui fomul aſpexit, quantum dimiſſa petitts 
Praſtent, mature redeat, repetarque relicta. : 
Meir fe quemque ſuo modulo, ac pede, verum eſt, Ibid. 


< He 
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He that hath once perceiv'd the treach'rous bait, 
And how his firſt excells his preſent ſtate ; 
Let him return unto his former care, 
And follow what he left: Tis juſt and fair, 
By our own ſeet to meaſure what we are. 
CREE Cy, 


This is all the excuſe for his ſeemingly odd wiy 9 
thinking. 

He taxes the weakneſs of mankind that think they 
could live happier in one place than another, which 1! 
gether conliſts in a chearful and contented mind. 


Tu, quamcunque Deus tibi fortunaverir hora m, 
Grata (ume manu, nec dulcia differ in annum; 

Ut quocunque loco fueris, vixiſſæ lilenter 

Te d'cas, Nam ſi ratio & prudentia curas 

Non locus effuſt late maris arbiter, aufert ; 

Calum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt, 
Strenua nos exercet inertia, navibus atque 


Duadrigis petimus bene vivere, by petis, hic eſt, 


E/t Ulnbris ; animis ſi te non deficit equus. | 

| Lib. 1. Ep, 11 re 

Take thankfully thoſe hours the Gods fhall give; 3 
Uſe while you may, and be not flow to live: Ny 
For if 'tis reaſon, and not change of air, * 
That brings ſoft reſt, and frees our ſouls from ca; c 
Thoſe that beyond-ſea go, ſhall ſadly find, im 
They change their climate only, not their mind, 
A buſy idleneſs deſtroys our eaſe, tha 
We ride and fail to ſeek for happine ſs. po 
Yet what we ſeek, with ev'ry tide and wind, bo 
We can cv'n hei e, or at Uluira find, fon 
Ik we can have but a contented mind. CRE ECE. Ie 
| nur 

Ta examining into the ſeyeral ways of life that 2 1 
to happineſs, he has reckoned another very eſſentia po the, 
of our conduct. ther 


Ja 
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Inter cundta leges, & percunctabere doos, 

ua ratione queas traducere leniter £wum ; 
Ne te ſemper mops agitet vexetque cupido; 
Ne paxor, & rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes: 
Virtuten doctrina paret, naturane donet : 
Ouid minuat curas: Quid te tibi reddat amicum : 
Ouid pure tranquillet; honos, an dulce lucellum, 
An ſecretum iter & fallentis ſemita vitæ. 

Lib. 1. Ep. 18. 


In ev'ry ſtate of life be ſure of this, 

Read o'er thy moral books, conſult the wiſe, 

How thou may'ſt live, how ſpend thine age 1n peace, 
Left avarice, ſtill poor, diſturb thine caſe ; 

Or fears ſhould ſhake, or cares thy mind abuſe, 

Or ardent hope for things of little uſe. 

Whether arts virtue breed, or nature fend 

That leſſens cares, what makes thy ſelf thy friend, 

What calms thee, . honour, or admired wealth; 

Or cloſe retirement, and a life by ſicalth, CREECR. 


HiTurrTo we have inſtanced from his Satires with 
reſpet to the conduct of liſe; but as, beſides his Art of 


Poetry, there are many of his Epiſtles and Satires that are 


wholly critical, it will be worth our while to take ſome 
notice of this part of his works, which may give us 
ſome farther light into his fine taſte and diſcerning, and 
conyince the Reader, our Author had taken due pains to 
improve his natural genius by ſtudy and obſervation, 

We may gather from the tenour of theſe Writings, 


that in his time however Poetry was very much im- 


poved, the publick taſte was yet too vicious to reliſh all 
thoſe improvements. Many liked the old harſh rumbling 


ound of their verſes, and had not ears tunable enough as 
jet to reliſh the muſick ot Viroil's, or the ſoftneſs of Ovid's - 


numbers, ® This bad taſte ſo far prevailed, that even under 
epaſian (when length of time ſhould have added an au- 
thority to the general approbation Virgil had met with) 
lbere were ſome left that preferred Lucan's rugged num- 


bers 
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bers to his. They were as much out in their tage d 
wit ; falſe pleaſantry and little low turns meeting often 
with a favourable reception, when the true Celicacy of 
thoughts and words was neglected. Lucilius, his prede. 
ceſſor in Satire, he more than once charges with want of 
harmony in his verle. 


Nemfpe incompoſito dixi pede currere verſus 
Lucili. — 


Well, Sir, I grant I ſaid Lucilius muſe 
Is uncorrect; his way of writing looſe. CEE 


His periods were long and tedious ; 


Eft brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, nen . 
Impediat ver bis laſſas onerantibus aures. 
Lib. 1. Sat. 10. 


THis was the conſequence of that indolence of tem. 
per, which made Lucilius want patience to beſtow time 
and pains enough in correcting his compoſitions, 


Piger ſcribendi ferre Iaborem 
Scribendi recte; nam ut multum nil morer. Thid, 


Beſides, he often er Greek words with the Latin, 


At magnum fecit, quod verbis Græca Latinis 
Miſcuit. — Ibis. 


In his Epiſtle to Auguſtus, he tells him, that an un. 
reaſonable regard to antiquity was what ſo much miſled 
them in their judgement. 


Sed tuus hic populus, ſapiens (& juſtus in uns, 
Te noſtris ducibus, te Gratis anteferendo, 
| Catera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoque 
L£Eſtimat ; &, niſt que terris ſemota, tui que 
Temporibus defundta wider, Ae & uit. 
Lib. 2, Ep. 1. 
\ That 


ſcu 
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That ſhe prefers, that ſhe eſteems thee more 
ed Than all the Heroes ſhe enjoy'd before ; 
Than ail that ſhe hath bred, or Greece can boaſt, 


» In this, *tis true, thy Rome is wiſe and juſt ; 
ede. But not in other . the antient Plays, 
t of And foreign Poets only ſhe can praiſe ; 


The preſent, or contempt, or hate receive; 
Tis crime enough that they are yet alive, Cneecn. 


Tus other fault was their admiring falſe, wit and 
curry quibbling jeſts, for which he has cenſured + Plautus 
« well as for his incorrect numbers. 

CH, 
At noſtri proavi Plautinos, & numeros, &. 

Lauda vere ſales : Nimium patienter utrumque 

Ne dicam ſtulte mirati. Art. Poet. ver. 270. 


Tis true, as I have heard, the former times 
Clap'd Plautus' wanton and uneven rhimes ; 
With too much patience both (to ſay no more 
And call it folly ) thoſe our fathers bore. 


But we need go no higher than Cicero, who in his 
Offices, propoſes him as a pattern of true wit and fine 
uns; and no doubt to do both theſe excellent judges 
wice'in their different opinions, both one and the other 
$ound in that Author's Writings; though poſſibly what 
le is blameable for, was rather the ſault ot the age than 
bs, as what he is admired for was the effect of his happy 
Jenius: And the cenſure here is not perhaps intended by 
Horace as a reproach to him, ſo much as to bring off 
ole of his own age from that unjuſt fondneſs they had 
or antiquity. Poetry like other arts, he ſhews was to 
e perfected by time, its beginning with the Romans was 
ery rude and ſimple. 


1d, 


L 


; 


Agricole priſci, fortes, parvoque beati 
Condita poſt frumenta, levante; tempore ſeſto 
Cor f uus, 


This obje Kion to Plautus w'l' b: more fully anſwerel in 
u Life in the fe cond Volume. ; 
at | 
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Corpus, & ipſum animum ſpe fints dura ferentem, 
Cum ſociis operum, & puerts, & conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Siluanum lade piabaut, 

Floribus & vino Genium memorem brevis avi. 
Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
ene, alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit; 
Libertaſque recurrentes accepta fer annos 

Luſit amabiliter. 


Lib. 2. Ep. l, 


The ancient ſwains, thoſe temp'rate happy ſwains, 

Contented fov'reigns of their little plains, 

When all their corn was hous'd, would make a feaſt, 

Unbend their minds, and lay them down to reſt ; 

Their cares diſſolv'd into a happy thought, 

Their minds enjoy'd the reſt their labour ſought, 

A pig on Tellus altars left his blood, 

And milk from large brown bowls to Sylvan flow'd: 

Their wives, their neighbours, and their pratling boys, 

Were call'd, all taſted of the country joys : 

They drank, 175 danc'd, they ſang, made wanton ſport, 

Enjoy'd their ſelves, for life they knew was ſhort, 

Hence grew the liberty of the looſer muſe ; 

Hence they grew ſcurrilous, and would abuſe: 

Hence thoſe looſe dialogues at marriage feaſts, 

Yet ſtill they were but mirth and country 8 
REECH, 


Bor the firſt poliſhing of theſe rudiments of Poetry 


Was due to Greece. 


Gracia capta ferum viclorem cepit, & arte. 
Intulit agreſti Latio. Lib. 2. Ep. 1, 


Tus was not brought to paſs *cill after the fir 


Punic War. 


Serus enim Gratis admovit acumina chartis 
Et poſt Punica bella quietus, querere cœpit 


Quid Sophocles, & Theſpis, & Zſchylus utile ferrent. Ibid 


Twas long before Rome read the Grecian plays, 
For cares took up her nights, and wars her days: 11 
i 
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/ 
"Till Carthage ruin'd, ſhe grew ſoft in peace, 
And then enquir'd what weighty Sophocles, 
What Eſchylus, what Thos taught the age; 
What good, what profit did commend the ſtage. 


CREECK, 


Bur what ſhould ſeem monſtrous of fo polite a people, 

(id not Harlequin furniſu us lately, and now, with ſome 
ih inſtances at home) is, that not only the mob and 
ſugu, but the Gentry, were better pleaſed with bear- 
den Entertainments, than a well-written Play; and 
would ſuffer the Action to be interrupted for four hours 
poether, for the fake of theſe fine diverfions. 


—— Media inter carmina poſcunt 

Aut urſum, aut pugiles : his nam plebecula gaudet. 
Verum equitis quoque jam migravit ab aure woluptas 
J Omis, ad tncertos oculos ( gaudia vana; 

Quaruor aut plures anlea premuntur in horas, Ibid, 
ſt, 

They'll leave the Stage to ſee a Puppet fight ; 

Or elſe the Bears, for that's the crowd's delight. 

But now” our Nobles too are fops and vain, 

Negle& the ſcene, but love the painted ſcene. 

Four hours are ſpent in ſhow to pleaſe the ſight. 


Tanto cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, & artes, 
7 Dwiriaque peregrine, ut quibus oblitus actor 
Cum ſletit in ſcena, concurrit dextera levæ. 
Dit adbuc aliquid ! nil ſane. Quid placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. Ibid. 


Lseet the ſhout, when rich and ſtrangely dreſt 
be Player comes, they clap his gaudy veſt. 

Well, hath the Actor ſpoken ? Not a line: 

Why then d'ye clap? Oh, Sir, his clothes are fine! 

CREECH. 

4 Tuovon it cannot be ſaid of his Art of Poetry, that 
tis ſtrictly methodical, it muſt be allowed to anſwer 
W end of a more regular Work. It was partly his hu- 
Til mour 
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mour to write with eaſe, which is a character comma 
to this Poem as well as his Satires and Epiſtles add 
this, that it is drawn up in the form of an Epiſte, 280 
at the ſame time is in many places ſatirical; 23 10 
Epiſtle, it was more agrecable to deliver the fevers] pr. 
cepts in a free unlimited manner, without being confred 
to the ſtricter rules of dogmatick writing, which * 
the more allowable, as done in verſe, Which required 
greater freedom to make it capable of - poetica) embelifh 
ments. Such is this illuſtration cf the obfervation, thy 
words, as well as other things, are ſubject to change, 


De ſuvæ foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 

Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus mterit 4tas, 

Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque. 

— morti nos noſtraque; ſive recepius 
Terra Neptunus, claſſes Aquilonibus arcet, 

Regis opus; ſteriiiſve diu paius aptaque remis, 
Vicinas urbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum. 
Seu curſum mutavit miquum frugibus amnis, 
Doctus iter meliu ——>—— Art, Poet, ver, 60, 


— eee — ig _ — 


As leaves on trees do with the turning year, 
The former fall, and others will appear ; 
ult ſo it is in words, one word will riſe, 
ook green, and flouriſh when another dies. 
All we, and ours, are in a changing tate, 
Juſt nature's debt, and mult be paid to fate. 
Great Cæſar's mole, that braves the furious tides, 
Where now ſecure from ſtorms his navy rides ; 
E'en that drain'd lake, where former Ages row'd 
A great uniruitful waſte, tho* now 'tis plough'd, 
Bears corn, and ſends the neigh'bring cities food. 
Thoſe new canals, that bound fierce 7yber's force, 
That teach the ſtreams to take a better courſe, 8 
And ſpare the ploughman's hopes, een they mult wale. WF C 
A CREEK, 7 
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H ow genteely does the Poet compliment his Prince , 8. 
this occation; when ſpeaking of the force of time, tit 0 


deſtroys all things, he mentions theſe tvyo works of t P 
Prince; WW Voi 
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l 
pince; the draining a noiſome lake, and turning the | 
-ourſe of the Tiber. This again is a digreſſion, which 1 
would not have been allowed our Author, had he pro- 1 
poſed to be ſtrictly methodical in handling his ſubject. vn! 

We have an example of his Satire in this Poem ; where i 
wing commended the wits of Greece, he ſharply expoſes 1 
the Roman method of education. = | 


Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 

Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. Dicat 

Films Albini, ſi de quincunce remota eſt 

Uncia quid ſuperat ? poteras dixiſſe, triens : en, 

Rem porerts 22 tuam : redit uncia quid fit ? 

Semis : at hec animos erugo & cura peculi 

Cum ſemel imbuerit, u car mina ſingi 

Poſe linenda cedro; & levi ſervanda cupreſſo ? Ibid. 


But as for us, our Roman youths are bred 

To trades, to caſt accounts, to write and read : 

Come hither child ( ſuppoſe 'tis Albin's ſon ) 

Hold up thy head ; take five from forty-one, 

And what remains? juſt thirty-fix : Well done. 

Add ſeven, what makes it then * torty- eight. 

Ab ! thou muſt be a man of an eſtate. 

And when this care for gain all thoughts controuls, 

When this baſe ruſt „ o'er our Souls; 

Neer think that ſuch will reach a noble height: 

Thele clogs mult check, theſe weights retard their flight. 
 CREECH, 


Hap it not been an Epiſtle, Horace could not fo. 
wppily have introduced this fine deſcription of the excel- 
zncy and uſefulneſs of Poetry. | 


Stveflres homies ſacer interpreſque deorum 
Cedibus C victu fedo deterruit Orpheus; 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres rapidoſque leones. 
Didus & Amphion, Thebane conditor arcis, 
daxa movere ſono teſtudinis, & prece blanda + 
Ducere quo vellet, fuit hac ſapientia quondam 
Publica privatis ſecernere ade profanis 3 


Vor. I, 


Cen. 
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Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis ; 
Oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno, 

Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus, atque 
Carminibus venit, Poſt hos inſignis Homeru; 
Tyrten/qne mares animos in martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit : dictæ per carmina ſortes, 
Et vitæ monſtrata via eft : & gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis : luduſque repertus, 

Et longorum operum finis : ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Muſa lyre ſolers & cantor Apollo. Ibid, 


Fame ſays, inſpired Orpheus firſt began 

To ſing God's laws, and make them known te man: 
Their fierceneſs ſoften'd, ſhew'd them wholeſome food, 
And frighted all from lawleſs luft and blood. 

And therefore fame hath told, his charming lute 
Could tame a lion, and correct a brute. 

Amphion too, as ſtory goes, could call 

Obedient ſtones to make the Theban wall; 

He led them as he pleas'd, the rocks obey'd, 

And danc'd in order to the tunes he play'd: 

*T was then the work of verſe to make men wiſe, 
To lead to virtue, and to fright from vice: 

To make the ſavage, pious kind and juſt; 


AS ann 9Gawo ©@ u ©... -- oc a ff om = on a. 


To build ſocieties, and force confine, 
This was the noble, this the firſt _ | 
This was their aim, for this they tun'd their | ute, 
And hence the Poets got their farſt repute. 

Next Homer and Tyrteus did boldly dare 

To whet brave minds, and lead the ſtout to war: 
In verſe their Oracles the Gods did give, 

In verſe we were inſtrufted how to live. 

Verſe recommends us to the ears of Kings, 

And eaſeth minds, when clop'd with ſerious things; 
And thereſore, Sir, verſe may deſerve your care, 
Which Gods inſpire, and Kings delight to hear. 


From the courſe of theſe remarks, it is hoped the 
Poet's character and genius will eaſily appear, which was 


ſublime, unaffected, and univerſal; The firſt.] _ 7 


— 1 


d. 
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irie or Epic Writer of the Antients can diſpute with him, 
not Virgil excepted, whoſe admirable diftion and ſenti- 
ments hardly come up to ſome of the moſt finiſhed Parts 
ofHorAace's Od?s. In the other two he may have ſome 
rivals, none but Virgil that can exceed him, whole ge- 
dius, though rather more univerſal than other Poets, ſeem- 
ed not capable of deſcending to the familiar plainneſs and 
ey ſimplicity of Hor act's Satires and Epiſtles ; as is 
dſcoverable from his Eclogues ; which it any where 
deficient, it is that the ſtyle is not low enough tor Shep- 
herds and Goatherds. To conclude, we may in a particular 
manner apply to HoRacs what he has ſaid in the aboye- 
quoted deſcription of ſome other Poets in general, 


Es vitæ monſtrata via eſt, & gratia regum 
Pierus tentata modis. 48 
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VID was born at Sul, a Town in the 
Country of the Peligni, about ninety mils; 
from Rome. 


Me pars Sulmo tenet Peligni tertia uri, 
Parva ſed irriguis ora ſalubris aquis, 

Sulmo mihi patria eſt gelidis ſaluberrimus undis, 
Millia qui novies diſtat ab urbe decem. 

Triſt. Lib. 4. El. 10, 


Ir was at the time of celebrating the Dninquatri 
(which are Games inſtituted in honour of Minerva, and 
fall out about the 19th of our March) in that remarkab' 
year when the Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, were {lain in 
the Battle of Matina againſt Antony. 


Rec eſt Armifera de feſtis quinque Minerva, 
Due fieri pugna prima cruenta ſolens. 


* 
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Editus hine ego ſum, nec nen, ut tempora, noris 


Cum cecidit fato conſul userque parti. 
. q Triſt. Lib. 4. El. 10. 


Tunis battle was fought about forty three years before 
the birth of Chriſt, the year of Rome 710. He was de- 
ended of a long train of anceſtors of the Equeſtrian Order, 
which dignity none in the family had ever forfeited by 
y miſdemeanour, | 


Fi genus excutiar, equites ab origine prima 
Uſque per innumeros muvenemur aver, 
De Ponto, Lib. 4. El. 8. 


BEING born to a fortune that facilitated the means of 
good education, and in a time when the Romans were 
inclined to cultivate that learning they had begun to reiiſh 
on their conqueſt of Greece, he wanted no opportunity of 
improvement, His parents firſt care was to make him 
perfectly acquainted with his mother tongue: For, not- 


withſtanding the contrary practice of the moderns for 
the moſt part, it was the conſtant and laudable method o- 


education among the Romans, firſt to give their youth a 
thorough knowledge of that; after which they uſually 
proceeded to the Greek, which was then the only learned 
language, From his early youth the bent of his inclina- 
tions lay to Poetry ; which however upon his Father's 
repeated intreaties he forſook, and ſtudied the Law, form. 
ing himſelf for the practice of the Bar with great ſucceſs, 
How his Father diſſuaded him from Poetry, is pleaſantly 
deſcribed thus; alluding to Homer's mean circumſtances: 


Sepe pater dixit, Studium quid inutile tentas ? 
Meonides nullas itſe reliquit opes. Triſt. Lib. 4. 


Hs ſtudied Eloquence under thoſe eminent maſters, 
Arellius Fu/cus and Porcius Latro, whoſe characters are fo 
finely given us in the Writings of the Elder Seneca, who 
uſo mentions O v 1 y's improvements under them; inſo- 
much that he determined ſeveral - private cauſes very ju- 
Uciouſly, and frequently pleaded with great force and ele- 
Face in the Centumvir's Court. L 3 Nec 


/ 


1 
* 
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Nec male commiſſa eſt nobis fortuna reorum, 

que decem decies inſpicienda viris. 
Res quoque privatas ſtatui ſine Crimine judex. 
| Triſt. L. 2. 


And was likewiſe made one of the Triumviri, who were 


magiſtrates of great authority that try'd criminal cauſe; 
Rome, like our Lord Chiet Juſtices, f 2525 


Deque viris quondam pars tribus una fui. Ibid. 


Soon alter he had put on the toga wirilis, which wi 
done at ſeventeen years of age, Awuguſius honour'd him 
with the * Latus Clavus, an ornament only worn by 
perſons of Quality; but upon the death of his elder bro- 
ther, "__ nothing more at heart than leiſure to purſue 
his poetical ſtudies, and being hereby become maſter of 1 
fortune large enough to ſatisfy his ambition, he bid adicu 
to publick affairs, and quitting the clamours of the Bur, 
return'd to the Muſes. He had three wives, two of which 
Le ſoon repudiated after marriage: His laſt wife Peril; 
he tenderly loyed, and has frequently celebrated her beauty 
and virtue in his works. His fondneſs for her, gave him 
an occaſion of diſcoyering her genius to Poetry, which 
he happily improv'd, and ſo much indear'd himſelf to her 
by his afieQtionate carriage, that ſhe not only made the 
beſt of wives while they continued together, but atter 
his Baniſhment, notwithſtanding ſome ungenerous ſolici- 
tations to the contrary, remain'd inviolably faithful to him, 
He gives the following account of all three himſelt. 


The ornament of this Garment, wis a Kind of buttons lik: 
heads of nails, whence it is ſaid to have taken its name: none 
but knights, ſenators, and priefts were allowed to wear it; and 
knights generally wore them of a narrower fort, which was 
called Angufticlavium, fo that this was an extraordinary bY 
nour conferred on our Poet, when Auguſtus gave him the Lo 
clavium. Others think it was only a border of purple that faced 
the ſenators gowns, who uſed to wear à double one, wheres 
the knights only wore it ſingle, and this laſt ſeems the more 
_ Slauſible opinion of the two. Vide Renne a Amie. 


Pant 
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Pane mihi puero nec digna nec utilis uxor 
Eſt data, que tempus per breve nupta frat. 
Illi ſucceſſit, quamvis ſine crimine, Conjux 3 
Non tamen in noſtro firma futura toto. 
Ultima, que mecum ſeros permanſit in annos, 
Suſtinut conjux e xulis eſſe vir. Ibid. 


Tais laſt wife of his ſeems to have been of the Fa- 
lin family, from what he ſays elſewhere to Fabius Maxi- 
mus, one of his friends. For writing to him after his 
id haniſhment, and being aſham'd to name himſelf after ſuch 
| z calamity, he deſcribes himſelt by theſe two circum- 
ſtances, that Maximus us d ſometimes to read in his com- 


at 


: poſitions to him, and that he was married to one of his 
Yy amily, 
Je 


Cui tua non nunquam miranti [cripta legebas, 
Ille ego de veſtra cui data nupta domo eft, 
| De Ponto Lib. 1. El. . 


Ir it was not this laſt wife that Ovi p ſpeaks of, I 
mus, at a time when he was making his court to that 


recal him from baniſhment, and tel] him he was the per- 
fon who had firſt married, and afterwards divorced one of 
his relations, 

His quality and merit ſoon gain'd him the friendſhip 
of the politeſt perſons in Rome; among whom Tibull;, 
Severus, Sabinus, Sext. Pompeius, Gracinus, and Flaccus : 


the learned Hyginus ts faid likewiſe to have been an inti- 
mate friend of our author's. He ſoon diſcovered a genius 


his youth, and the latter part of his life leſs unfortunate. 
The natural indolence of his temper, joyn'd to the aMu- 
ence of his fortune, and his wit and good humour in con - 


of his awn and the fair ſex, to leave him time enough to 
be ſo correct and. exact in his compoſitions as it is to be 


L 4 wiſhed 


think Ovp was very indiſcreet to mention it to Maxi- 


nobleman, to perſwade him to intercede with Auguſtus to 


all men of quality and fine parts, held the firſt place: And 


adapted to all kinds of Poetsy, in each of which he might 
have excell'd, had he been a man of more application in 


verſation, engage him too much in company with thoſe- 
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wiſhed he had been. In compliance with this temper, 1, 
firſt compos'd Elegies, and ſuch light pieces as he thoup!: 
did not require ſo much exactneſs; pleaſantly ſay ing in one 
ot them, that he had not applied to Apollo or the Muſes to- 
aſſiſtance, love being his only guide: The reader my3 
judge whether this is a ſufficient apology for his negli 
gence; however, he thus begins his love Elegies 


Me Venus artificem tenero prefecit amori, 
.Typhis & Automedon dicar amoris ego. 
Non ego, Phobe, datas a te mibi mentiar arte, 
Nec nos aeria voce monemur avi. 
Nec mihi ſunt viſe Clio, Cliuſque ſoroves : 
Vera canam. Cœptis, mater amoris, ades, 
Artis Amatoriz, Lib, 1. Elli. 


He was pretty amorous in his youth, and, indulging 
the faſhionable vice of the age, had ſeveral miltreſſes; 
one of which, is very much celebrated under the con. 
cealed name of Corinna. Thus love got the better of his 
inclination to Poetry in ſome meature ; however, be 
found time from his 3 to write his heroic Epiſtles 
and his Faſti. Several other compoſitions have been «tri. 
buted to him, moſt of which have periſhed through the 
injury of time; but there are ſtill many little poems ex. 
tant under his name, moſt of which the beſt Critics have 
pronounced ſpurious, as being ſuch as Ov 1D would be 
aſham'd to father, except that of de Nuce, and de Medica. 
mine faciei, which might perhaps be ſome ot his juvenile 
compoſitions. He alſo wrote a poem de Piſcibus, which 
Oppian is ſaid to have imitated in his Halientics : As allo 
a poem againſt bad Poets, which is loſt, and one on Au. 
guſtus Caeſar's triumphs, which he mentions in his Elegy | 
to Ruſinus. | | 


Urque tuo facias mandat, Rufine, triumpho, 
In veſtras veniet ſi tamen ille manus. 

Eſe opus exiguum, veſtriſque paratibus impar; 
Dale tamen cunque eſt, ut tweare, rogo. 


"4 | THERE 
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Tue RE Was a tragedy of his compoſing call'd Medea, 
much commended by Quintillan for the beauty of the 
expreſſion, and the dignity of its ſentiments, and gene- 
rally admired by the ancients for an excellent piece. The 
Poet owns his talent this way himſelf, where he fays, 


Sceptra tamen ſumpſi, curaq; tragedia noſtra 
Crevit, & huic operi quamlibet aptus eram. 
Am. Lib. 2. El. 18. 


His laſt work be fore his baniſhment, was the Metamoy-- 


theſes, whereby he propos d immortality to himſelf, as 
his laſt flake, which was undertaken with deliberation, 
:nd proſecuted with diligence; and it was his misfor- 
tures which hindered him from giving it his laſt hand, 
and making it, as he intended, one of the correReſt pa- 
ems Rome had ever produced. He lived moſtly at Rome, 
near the capitol, or only retired to his fine gardens a little 
way out of town in the Appian way, when he had a 
mind to converſe with none but the Muſes; though he 
hid another villa in his native country, as we may learn 
from one of his elegies de Ponto. 


Non meus amiſſos animus deſiderat agros, 
Ruraq; Peligro conſpicienda ſolo. 
Nee quos pomniferis poſitos in collibus hortos 
Spectat Flaminie claudia juncta viæ. 
De Ponto. Lib. 1. Eleg 2. 


Tavs the Poet paſt the better part of his life in a full 
enjoyment of his friends and tte Muſes, bleſt with the 
[miles of fortune and favour of his prince; and when he 
began to apply himſelf diligently to correct his Meramor- 
hoſes, of which the three fir books ſeem ſcarcely to 

re received his laſt hand; a fatal turn in his affairs broke 
al bis meaſures, and plunged him into the higheſt misfor- 
tune, 
By ſome indiſcretion in his conduct, or by an acciden - 
tal diſcovery of ſome paſſages at court, which were not 
fit to be known, he incurred the diſpleaſure of Auguſtu,, 
ad by him was baniſhed at fifty years of age to Tomi, a 
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town in Pontus, ſituated on the Black-ſea, near one of +, 
mouths of the Danube, in the midſt of a rude and bart, 
rous people, and at the extremity of the Roman emyire, 


Poſiq; meos ortus Piſaa vindtus Oliva 
Adbſtulerat decies premia victor eques. 
Cum maris Euxini poſutos ad leva Tomitas 
Querere me laſs principis ira jubet. Thid, 


The looſeneſs of his poetry, which corrupted the minds 
of the Roman youth, was made the pretence for his ſe- 
vere puniſhment; and the unhappy Poet had diſcretion 
enough not to reveal the true cauſe, fearing to offend 
more by doing it, and living not without hopes of ob- 
taining a pardon in time, by patiently ſubmitting to his 
fate, without murmuring. + 5 


Nec breve, nec tutum eſt, peccati que ſit origo 
Dicere; tradtari vulnera noſtra timent, bid. 


From a paſſage in Suetonius, where Caligula hints his 
mother (that was thought the daughter of Julia by ber 
husband Agrippa) to have been the inceſtuous offipring ot 
Auguſins's criminal commerce with his own daughter; 
ſome have imagined that O v iD might have accidentally 
diſcovered this tamiliarity, or at lealt have gotten ſome 
hint of the matter. Others fancy he had diſcovered an 
intrigue between her and Mecenas : Not a few again have 
been fully perſwaded that he himſelf had been too familiar 
with that wanton princeſs, whom he celebrated under the 
name of Corinna. This Sidouius Apollinaris tells us exprels'y 
as his opinion, and what was commonly received. 


Nec ut carmina per libidinoſa 
Notum, Naſo tener, Tomoſque miſſum 
| —_ Caſare a vi mis puelle 

Ficlo carmine ſubditum Corinne. 


In anſwer to the opinion of his intrigue with Julia, it 

muſt be remembered, that in more than one of his Amo. 

dum, be acknowledges he had enjoyed his Corinna; wii 
1 l 


04 
e. 


time, and in his old age make him ſuffer for the extrava- 
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ithe meant Fulia, he could not have the face to call an 
error, as he does that fault, which he ſays was the princi- 
pal cauſe of his baniſhment, and muſt be kept ſecret. 
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Cum me perdiderint dua crimina, carmen & error, 
Alterius fadti culpa tacenda mibi. De Ponto. Ibid, 


Befides, in the eleventh elegy of Book IV. de Triſtibus, he 
tells us it was in his youth he loved Corinna, which there- 
fore could not be ſuppoſed to bring this puniſhment upon 
him at fifty; and that, as we have ſeen, was his age at the 
time of his baniſhment. He was very young, as he ſays 
elſewhere, when his name and his miſtreſs's grew famous» 
at Rome by his Elegies. 


— 2 
— 


3 


Carmina cum primum populo juvenilia feci, 
Barba reſecta mihi, bifve ſemelve fuit. 
Moverat mgenium, totam cantata per urbem 
Nomine non vero dicta Corinna, mihi. 
Triſt. Lib. 4. El. 11. 


And though the author was bla meable for his looſer vyri- 
tings, it was unſeaſonable to puniſh him for them at that 
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gancies of his youth; beſides, that way of writing was 
allowable in thoſe times; and the Poet often wrote what 
he had never ated. * I have in another place obſerved. 
the opinion and practice of the ancients in this particular. 
Ov1D. has ſomewhere excuſed himſelt to this effect. 
You may believe me, ſays he, my verſe and my manners 
are different; my muſe is merry, but my behaviour mo- 
deſt. Many things in my writings are feigned, and I have 
_ 8 liberties in my Poetry, than I ever allowed 
my ſelf. 


Crede mihi, moves diſtant a Carmine neſtro; 
Vita verecunda eſt, Muſa jocoſa mihi. 
Magnaque pars operum mendax & fifta-meorum, 
Plus ſibi permiſit compoſitore ſuo. Epiſt. ad Aug- 
See the life of Carmilas. , 
a. 
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In one of his elegies de Ponto, he has obſerved, 'toyz; lat 
ying ſeen ſomething that occaſioned his baniſnment: 


Cur aliquid vidi, cur conſcia lumina feci ? 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi? 


In another place he has given us a reaſon why he is ſlent; 
which is, not to renew Auguſtus's ſorrows ; ſince it is 
not fit, fays he, that for one ſo inconſiderable as my {f, 
ſo great a Prince ſhould grieve a ſecond time. The con. 
pliment to Auguſtus is very fine. 


Nam non ſum tanti, ut renovem tua vn iner a, Ceſar, 
Quem nimio plus eſt indoluiſſe ſemel, Epiſt. ad Aug, 


Bur let his fault be what it will, the prince continued 
inexorable to the repeated and woſt ſubmiſſive importu- 
nities, and flattering addrefles, of our ingenious Exile. 
There muſt be, one would think, ſomething extraordi- 
nary in his ill fortune, that notwithſtanding all his friend: 
could fay for him, who many of them had preat intereſt 
at court, nor his own intreaties, couþ4 prevail ſo much 
as to mitigate the ſeverity of his puniſhment : During 
which he 4 won upon the rude inhabitants of Tomi, by 
his obliging behaviour and pleaſant temper, that they en- 
deayoured to leſſen his affliction by conferring many ho- 
nours upon him. All this Ovip well deſerved, learning 
their barbarous language, and writing many little poems 
in it, which indeared him the more to them. Their 
kindneſſes to him he acknowledges as follows. 


Molliter a vobis mea ſors excepta, Tomite, 
Tam mites Grajos indicat eſſe viros. 
uem vix incolumi cuiquam, ſalvoque daretis, 
Is datus a vobis eſt mihi nuper honos. 

Solus adhuc ego ſum veſtris immunis in 0ris, 
Exceptis ſs qui munera legis habent. 

Tempora ſacrata mea ſunt velata corona, 


L Publicus invito quam favor impoſuit. 


De Ponto ad Tomitas, 
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uus lived our unhappy author ſomething above ſe- 
yen years in exile, and died beloved and lamented by al] ; 
eſpecially the people of Tomi, who publickly mourned tor 
him, and buried him in a ſtately monument before the 
gutes of the city; having when he was alive, always ho- 
noured and treated him as their patron and benefactor, 
rather than a baniſhed man. 

He was of a pale complexion, his perſon of a middle 
ature, and ſlender, but graceful, and his body ſtrong 
d nervous, though not large limbed. 


Membraque ſunt cera pallidiora nova. 
Pondere non nervis Corpora noſtra carent. 


His death, according to Apuleius, happened about the 
firſt of Fanuary, the fame day that Livy, the celebrated 
Roman hiſtorian, ended his life, in the year of Rome 767, 
bout 16 years after the birth of Car1sT: 

Hr was naturally of a very peaceable temper, having 
never ſerved in the wars, or meddled with any other 
weapons but ſuch as he uſed when he took his exerciſes, 


Aſpera militie juvenis certamina fugi, 
Nec niſi luſura novimus arma manu. Ibid. 


Nor had he any inclination to ſatire, being of a very ſweet 
and courteous diſpoſition, till be was forced to it in his 
own defence. This happened in the firſt year of his ba- 
niſhment, when a perſon whoſe real name Ov 1D has 
concealed under that of 14is, touch'd him in ſo tender a 
point, and in ſo inhuman a manner, that being at too 
preat diſtance to obtain any other fatisfaftion from him, 
it provoked him to draw his pen. The man it ſeems had 
made ſeveral baſe attacks on his wife's chaſtity, and had 
left no ſtone unturned to make her forget and deſpiſe her 
dusband after his exile; and from a paſſage in the 
dovementioned, it ſhould ſeem as if he was ſome falſe 
friend; for Ov 1Þ accuſes him with treacherouſly going 
of with the ſpoil, who ought to have aſſiſted him in 
putting out the fire, 
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Fe qui debuerat ſubitas extinguere flammas, 
Is pradam medio raptor ab igne tulit .. 


Lr vs now conſider Ovp a little farther with fe. 
ſpect to his ſtile and character, as he is a Poet. His Me. 
tamorphoſes is what has been moſt cenſured, though ſup- 
poſing it as faulty as ſome would have it, great allowances 
ought to be made for the manner of its publication; 
which was without the author's knowledge or conſent, 
and during bis baniſhment. The Poet had burn'd hisown 
copy, deſpairing of ever giving it his laſt hand. 


Hee ego diſcedens, ſicut bona multa meorum, 
Ipſe mea poſui mæœſtus in igne manu: 
Vel quod eram Muſas ut Crimina noſtra peroſm: ; 
Vel quod adhuc creſcens & rude carmen erat. 
Triſt. Lib. 1. El G 


Bur it is not the deſign of this poem, which the 
critics find fault with; which is agreeable, learned and in- 
ſtructive; nor the connection of the ſeveral parts of the 
work, which is artful enough conſidering the little de- 
pendance they have on each other; nor his manner of 
telling a ſtory, which is extreamly natural; nor his de- 
ſcriptions which are lively, ſtrong, and beautiful, nor the 
paſſions ; all which he has drawn ſo as to be the moſt 
exact copy of hature, at the fame time that they are ver 
moving and pathetical. Tis his luxuriancy of thought 
and expreſſion for which he is blamed; and his own tum 
upon Narciſſus may be retorted very juſtly upon himfe!;; 


— Tnopem me Copia fecit. 


I wonder what theſe gentlemen would have faid, had they 
ſeen the ZEneid betore it was corrected. Its bulk mult 
have been three times what it is now, if not more, ant 
conſequently had all that ſuperfluity the judicious Poet it 
terwards pared off; yet gill ir muſt have been allowed 1 
fine work in its deſign, in the conduct of it, &c. Aroug) 
Diamond has not a leſs intrinſic value, becauſe it has 4 
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yet been exactly well cut and poliſhed, The truth is, that, 
*5 has been obſerved in the preface, the ſtile of poetry is 
what gives a poem its reputation in the world; and 
Ovp, having been a little too negligent in this reſpeR, 
ha accordingly ſuffered in the opinion of his readers for 
it, Nevertheleſs, we may acknowledge the Metamorpho- 
; to be a work of infinite uſe to his and our times, that 
leſerves to be looked upon as the porch to the great temple 
of the Heathen Mythology, or as a maſter-key to all the an- 
tient poets, and the belt rudiments of the modern poets, 
tme to leflen O v 1 D's merit, have obſerved it was not a 
work of his own invention; that he was only the com- 
piler of it at beſt, and perhaps no better than a tranſlator 
of Parthenizs:, the Greek poet. But this will prove no 
lifdrantage to him, when we come to conſider that Vir- 
gil was ſo far from being cenſured for interweaving the 
biftory of his country with the thread of his poem, that 
it was meant as one of his higheſt encomiums, when 
his Cotemporaries {tiled him the Roman Hiſtorian, And 
it is a mark that our author was poſſeſſed of no fmall 
ſock of Greek learning to make ſo judicious a collection. 
They that call him a bare tranſlator, are ſoon anſwered, 
by aying what is fact, That the Greeks ſo much admired 
the Metamorphoſes, that they took the pains to tranſlate it 
Into their own language; which it is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
they would have done, had the whole, or the main part, 
aready been extant in a poem in their own tongue, For 


| it was obſervable of them, as well as of a polite neigh- 


bouring nation, that they were too fond of their own 
— to tranſlate any thing from another language, 
which did not exceed all of their own in that kind. Now 
unleſs we will ſet up for better Jodges of good writing 
than the Greeks and Romans of the Augultan age, we 
mult allow it, although not an epick poem, to be a work 
of genius, and not unworthy its author, who, though he 
burned his copy, when he found no hopes left of giving 
it bis aſt band, had yet ſtaked his reputation on the ſuc- 
els of it with poſterity, and ventured from thence to 
(allenge 2 title to immortality, 


Jamque 
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Famque opus exegi, quod nec Fovi: ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, aut ingens abolere vetuſtas. 


Ir we examine the Metamorphoſes more particularly, 
we ſhall find it abounding with many beauties, with this 
cenſure, that the Author, like his own Daphne, ſhould 
have fled from the God of Wit, and then, like that God 
- In the fable, he would have filled his arms with Bays, 
His firſt and ſecond books ſeem the moſt finiſhed and cot. 
rect, though none are entirely free from the redundancies 
of his fancy. In the firſt he has ſhewn himſelf a good 
Philoſopher as well as a good Poet, The deſcription of te 
the Chaos and the firſt formation of things by an 4 


mighty and all-wiſe Being, is truly ſublime; and the MF tt 
whole finely imagined. I don't know any of the Antients f 


that have ſet the creation in ſo beautiful a light, and drawn f 
many of the circumſtances ſo conformable to truth. The 
divine Plato himſelf has much groſſer conceptions, making 
the world to be, not the workmanſhip, but the only fon 
(Moroyeyns) of God; and Virgil makes the ſupream Being 
no better than the ſoul of the world. All the circum- 
ſtances of the deluge are ſtrongly painted, and the deſciip- 
tion of the ſouth wind full of a beautiful terror. That of 
the golden age may be compared with Virgil's in the {:- 
cond Georgic. The Deſcription of the river Peneus, with 
the Caſcade or Fall of its waters, deſerve the reader's no. 
tice, though I think it has ſuffered in the Tranſlation, 
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enen, ab imo 
Effuſus Pindo ſpumoſis volvitur undis: 
Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia fumss 
Nubila conducit, ſummaſque aſpergine fylvas 
Impluit, & ſonitu pluſquam vicina fatigat. 1 
Met. Lib. 1. 


Noruixs can be added to the _ of the exprel- 
Y 


ſion and numbers here, which are a lively echoe to the 


ſenſe, and ſhew the abilities of our Author, when he 
would be at the trouble. Mr. Dryden, in his tranſlation, 
has entirely neglected that fine Metaphor, ſummaſque #/- 

N pergis 
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yergine Sylva, Impluit; which is one of the nobleſt and 
julleſt parts of the deſcription ; the reader may judge. 


Through this the rapid Peneus takes his courſe, 
From Pindus rowling with impetuous force. 
Miſts from the river's mighty fall ariſe, 


s And deadly damps encloſe the cloudy skies: 

d Perpetual fogs are hanging oer the wood, 

d And Sounds of waters deaf the neighbourhood. 

J GARTH, 
fo 

'; Tut court of the River-God, which the Poet after- 
d wards deſcribes, may bear a compariſon with Virgil's ſub- 
f ſenanean grott of Cyrene in the fourth Georgic. 


Ov1D's compariſons are remarkably ſhort and proper, 
though perhaps ſometimes trivial; in general, they never 
ful to preſent ſome pleaſing idea to the imagination, and 
rery ſignificantly illuſtrate the ſubject. 

He is frequently guilty of ſpinning out the ſame 
9 thought, which ſometimes weakens what he had very 
n app y faid before. I ſhall offer one or two out of many 

nlances. Speaking of the Deluge, he ſublimely ſays, 
jo — Omnia pontus erant— He goes on and leſſens the 
+» Wh lime thought Deerant quoque littora ponto. The other 
of b in the fame book, where the Poet compares Apollo in 
e. purſuit of Daphne, to a grey hound courſing after a hare- 
th The reader will find the latter part of the laſt line not only 
„ Wh perfluous, but leſſening the images he had drawn be- 

dez this fault the tranſlator has avoided, 


Ut canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus ar vo 
Vidit, & hic predam pedibus petit, ille ſalutem : 
Alter nheſuro ſimilis jam jamque tenere 

Sperat, & extento ſtringit veſtigia roſtro; 

Alter in ambiguo eft an ſit deprenſus, & ipſis 
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. Morſibus eripitur, tangentiaque ora relmquit. 

6 Met. L. 1. 
el. 
be As when the impatient grey hound, ſlipt from far, 
he bounds o'er the glebe to courſe the fearful hare ; of 
n, e 
1 
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She in her ſpeed does all her ſafety lay, 

And he with double ſpeed purſues the prey, 
O'er-runs her at the {fitting turn, and licks 

His chaps in vain, and blows upon the flicks; 

She ſcapes, and for the neighbouring covert hies, 
And gaining ſhelter, doubts if yet ſhe lives. Garry, 


To make the Poet and reader ſome amends, I ſl 
tranſcribe ſome more of O v1 Þ's deſcriptions and comp. 
riſons, which will atone for his above-mentioned negli 
gence; and refer the reader for more to the preface tg 
Sir Samuel Garth's tranſlation, The earth's production 
of all kinds of animals after the Deluge is admirably com. 
pared to the ſun's producing ſome, aiter the Nile has over. 
flowed the country, out of the mud and lime it leayes 
behind. Though this is not very philoſophical and not 
— it is allowable in Poetry, and fo not leſs orn. 
mental. 


Sic ubi deſeruit madidos ſeptemfluus ag ros 
Nilus, (& antiquo ſua flumina reddidit alveo, 
Ethereoque recens exarſit ſidere limus, 

Plurima cultores verſes animalia glebis 
Inveniunt, & in his quadam modo nata, ſub ipſum 
Naſcendi ſpatium, quedam im perfecta, ſuiſque 
Trunca vident numeris : & eodem in cor pore ſape 
Altera pars wit, rudis eſt pars altera tellus. 


Lib, 1. Met. 


Thus when the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 
And ſeeks with ebbing tides his antient bed, 
The fat manure with heavenly fire is warm'd, 
And cruſted creatures, as in wombs, are form'd : 
Theſe, when they turn the glebe, the peaſants find 
Some rude and yet uofiniſh' in their kind; 
Short of their limbs, a lame imperfe& birth : 
One half alive, and one of lifeleſs earth. Garth 


Tun deſcription of the morning in the ſecond Book 
is very poetical and entertaining. 


— F(t 
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Ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ob ortu 

Purpureas aurora fores, & pleua roſarum 

Atria, difſugiunt ſtelle : quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer, & cali ſtatione noviſimus exit. 

At puter ut terras, mundumque rubeſcere vidit, 


TH, Cornuaque extremes velut evaneſcere lune, 
gere aquos Titan velocibus imperat boris. 
hall Tuſſa dee celeres peragunt: ignemque vomentes 
52. Ambraſiæ ſucco ſaturos præſepibus oh 
gl. QNuadrupe des ducunt, adduntque ſonantia frœna. - 
to L. 2. Met. 


m- When now the morn diſclos'd her purple rays ; 
ve. The ſtars were fled, for Lacifer had chac'd 
Ives The ſtars away, and fled himſelf the laſt : 
not Soon as the father ſaw the roſy morn, 
1% And the moon ſhining with a blunter horn, 
He bid the nimble hours without delay 
Bring forth the ſeeds ; the nimble hours obey : 
From their full racks the generous fleeds retire, 
Dropping ambroſial foams, and ſuorting a” 
ARTH, 


Taz fountain in which Narciſſus beheld his own 
duty and met his ruin, is thus charmingly deſcribed. 


Fons erat illimis nitidis argenteus undis, 
Met, Quem neque paſtores, neque paſte monte capella 
| Contigerant aliudve pecus, quem nulla volucris 
Nec fera turbarat, nec lapſus ab arbore ramus. 
Gramen erat circa quod proximus humor alebat, 
Sylvaque ſole lacum paſſura tepeſcere nullo. 
Met. Lib. 4. 


There ſtands a fountain in a darkſome wood, 
Not ſtain d with falling leaves, nor riſing mud; 
r Vntroubled by the breath of winds it reſts; 
Uaſullied by the touch of men or beaſts: 
ook, _ bowers of ſhady trees above it grow, 
riſing Graſs and chearful greens below. 5 
AR TH. 
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Bur this Poet is not only redundant ſometimes i, 
bis expreſſions, he has alſo an unſeaſonable redundance gf 
wit, which is unpardonable. His genius was like a rich 
ſoil, that with the fineſt flowers produces the ranked 
weeds, The ſtory of Narciſſus particularly, abounds with 
theſe turns, and there are but too many of them to be 
met with throughout the work. It is the more ſtrange, 
Ovp, who was ſo polite a man, as well as a fine wii. 
ter, ſhould ſeem fond of ſuch witticiſms, in an age, when 
the court ſo little countenanced them: Vigil is ſo fir 
from trifling in this manner, that you will hardiy fad 
above two or three turns on the words in all his writing 

Toon the ſeveral ſtories in the Metamor/ o/es were 
Jo inconſiſtent, as hardly to become uniform members of 
one regular body, the Poet has made a ſhift to ſet them 
tolerably together, and has frequently ſhewn his ingenui. 
ty, in ſlipping almoſt inſenſibly fiom one ſtory to anotler, 
Some have for this reaſon compared the texture ot his 
connections to that of his Arachne, in whoſe arttu web 
the colours were ſo nicely blended, that the eye could 
hardly diſtinguiſh where the one begins and the other ends, 

L1kEe the reſt of his contemporaries, he has not been 
wanting in the praiſes of his prince ; and perhaps, except 
Virgil, none has flatter d Auguſtus with greater dexterity: 
one or two maſterly ſtrokes of his art are worth the read- 
er's notice. In Lib. XV. Julius Ceſar, after he was dei- 
fied, looks down with pleaſure on his ſon. 


m—— Natique videns benefata fatetur 
Eſſe ſuis majora, & vinci gaudet ab ills. 


A1r1TTLE lower, he wonderfully increaſes the com- 
pliment, and ſays, 


Hic (ua preferri quanquam verat adta paternis, 
Libera fama tamen, nulliſque obnoxia juſſis 
Invitum prefers, en_—_— Met. Lib. 1j. 


Thus rais d, his glorious off-ſpring Julius view'd 
Deeds, 


Beneficently great, and ſcattering good 


55 
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Deeds, that his own ſurpaſs d. with joy beheld, 

And his large heart dilates to be excell'd. 

What though this prince refuſes to receive 

The preference which his juſter ſubjects give; 

Fame unxontroul'd, that no reftraint obeys, | 

The homage ſhun'd by modeſt virtue pays, 

And proves diſloyal only in his praiſe. 

Tho! great his fare, him greater we proclaim, 
| GARTH, 


Ix the two firſt, we admire the affectionate conde- 
ſcenſion of the father, and in the three laſt lines, applaud 
the pious gratitude of the ſon, and are pleaſed to ſee it ſo 
well rewarded. What Apollo ſays to Daphne, is likewiſe 
preeably introduced by the Poet, and contains a fine pa- 
repyric to his prince and country. 


Tu ducibus letis aderis, cum lata triumphum 

Vox canet, & longe viſent Capitolia pompa, 

Poſtibus Auguſtis eadem fidiſſima cuſlos 

Ante fores ſtabis, mediamque tuebere quercum. 

Met, L. 1, 

Thou ſhalt the Roman feſtivals adorn, 
And after Poets, be by victors worn. 
Thou ſhalt returning Cæſar's triumphs grace, 
When pomps ſhall in a long proceſſion pals, 
Wreath'd on his poſts before his palace wait, 
And be the flere guardian of the gate, GARTH- 


| We have before obſerved Ov 1D's redundancy of ex- 


neſſion, but it ſovld have been confeſſed, that at other 
mes he is admirably ſententious, and that with a great 
teal of life and clearneſs, Such is the Sun's anſwer to 
Ptaeton, who deſired to drive his father's chariot as a proof 
0! his paternal affection for him. 


* Pignora certa petis, do pignora certa timendo. 
f Met. L. 2. 


du were to no purpoſe to give the tranſlation of theſe little 
all ges out of Ovid, fince their beauty conſiſts in their conciſe 
ad ſeatentious brevity, which cannot be ſo happily rendred in 
u, or any mode zn language. Tut 
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TAT of Hercules to Achelous, who after having al. 
ſumed ſeveral ſhapes in vain, at laſt takes that of a ſnake 


Cunarum labor eſt angues ſuperare mearum. 
Met. L. g. 


Bur our Poet never excells himſelf ſo much as when 
he touches upon love; then all hearts feel the ſame emoti. 
ons, and are ſenſible of the paſſion he deſcribes; ſo that 
he very juſtly ſaid of himſelf in the beginning of his lone 
elegies. 


Me Venus artificens tenero prefecit amori. 
Am. L. 1. El. i. 


Ho great is the ſtruggle between paſſion and ſhame 
in theſe lines, where Biblis attempts to write and diſcover 
her unlawful flame. 


Txcipit, & dubitat : ſcribit, damratque tabella; : 
Es notat & delet: mutat, culpatque probatque. ; 
Met. L. 9, 


2 0 
How natural is Procris's paſſion, who being prompted 
by her jealouſy to ſeek the confirmation of her tears, yet 


hopes the contrary- 
nn Speratque miſerrima falls, Met. L.). 

And this thought 
. cuntta timemus amanies, Ibid 


O vr ſeldom riſes above the middle ſtyle, and is too 
negligent in his numbers: not but that we have given 
ſome inſtances of the ſublime. I ſhall here ſubjoin aline, 
which has been the ſubject of univerſa] admiration for 
the harmonious energy, ard propriety of the numbers to 
the ſubject, Where he ſpeaks of the rivers overflowing 


5 Expat 


le 


N. 
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Exſpatiata ruwunt per apertos flumina campos. Met. L. r. 


lein, though he has many puerilities, occaſioned from 
is not rightly managing that prodigious ſtock of wit he 
was maſter of; he has many admirable turns of thought 
nd words, with which his heroic epiſtles particularly 
ound; where they are likewiſe more juſtifiable, as bet- 
ir ſuiting the ſoftneſs of the * than the majeſty 
the Heroic verſe. There is a fine example of the turn 

words in the laſt Book of the Metamor phoſes, though 
[think the gravity of the ſubject does not ſo well admit 


of itin that place: 


Heu quantum ſcelus eſt in viſcera viſcera cundi, 
Alteriuſque animantem animantis vivere leto. 
Met. L. rg. 


Avor nn more delicate turn is to be met with in 
apo s epiſtle to Phaon: 


Si niſi que forma poterat te digna videri 
Nulla ſutura tua eſt, nulla futura tua eſt. 


ly ſome of his ſentiments and turns are admirable for 
their delicacy, there are others no leſs beautiful for their 
inplicity; ſuch is that line ſo much admired by that un- 
kppy prince the Royal Martyr, which he made uſe of 
kimſelf as a comfort in his higheſt misfortunes. 


Qui decumbit humi, non habet unde cadat. 
| De Pon. L. 3. El. 5. 


14 were endleſs to make many quotations on this 
ind ; what has been already quoted may ſuffice to give 
be reader a thorough infight into the author's genius, for 
"ch end only they were made. If I preſent him with 
ne or two more} it will be out of what one might not 
properly call his poſthumous works, I mean thoſe 
peces he compoſed during his baniſhment ; to ſhew that 
V71 D's genius ſurmounted all his calamities, and that 
e Muſes were his moſt faithful friends. = 

e 
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Me quoque Muſa levat Ponti loca juſſa petenten; 
Sola comes noſtræ perſlitis illa fuge. ; 
. 1. E. 3, 


'Twas this enabled him patiently to ſubmit to hi; 
hard fortune, and thank Auguſtus for ſparing bis lit 
and eſtate. 


Vita data efl, citraque necem tua conſtitit Ira, 
O Princeps, parce viribus uſe tuis; 
Inſuper accedunt te non adimente paternæ, 
Tanquam vita parum muneris eſſet, ofes. 
Epiſt. ad Aug 


His epiſtle to that Prince abounds with fine and del; 
cate ſentiments, ſuch are 


Spes mihi magna ſubit, cum te, mitiſime Princeps; 
Spes mihi, reſpicio cum mea fata; cadit. lid, 


Wur n he conſiders ſo gracious a prince as Auguſus 
he has ſome hopes of pardon ; but when he looks back up- 
on himſelf and what he delerv'd, he loſes it again, In the 
following diſtich he makes the ſame prince a fine compli- 
ment, ſaying, That he as it were divides himſelf for the 
good of his people; and while he is perſonally at Rome, be 
{ſends Tiberius, animated with part of his genius, to cam) 
on the war, 


Dimidioque tui praſens es, & aſpicis urbem, 
Dimidio procul es ſævaque bella geris. Ibid. 


ALITTLE after he declares it no wonder to him that 
he found ſo few friends in his calamity, for that he was 
ready to be his own enemy, when he reflected that be wat 
under the diſpleaſure of ſo excellent a prince. 


Eſſe ſed irato quis te mihi poſſet amicus; | 
Vix tunc ipſe mihi non inimicus eram, Ibid. 


Oy1D 


EEE 
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Oy1D was not content with thus flattering the offend- 
a Prince in his own perſon, and that of Tiberius his ſuc- 
efſor, he thinks he has but gone thro” halt his task till he 
us likewiſe praiſed him in his beloved conſort Livia. He 
frips two of the three contending Deities of all their beau- 
ties to adorn her mind and perſon. 


ue Veneris formam, mores Funonis habendo 
Sola eſt Cœleſti digna reperta toro. Ibid. 


Bur the Poet ſurpaſſes himſelf, when 8 of the 
Emperor's building a temple to Juſtice, he ſays he had long 
tefore conſecrated the temple of his mind to that Deity. 


Nuper eam Ce/ar failo de marmore templo, 
2 pridem poſuit mentis in ade ſuæ. Ibid. 


Is the midſt of theſe encomiums, he has not forgot, in 
the ame epiltle, to make his apology to the charge laid a- 
zinſt him, for corrupting the Roman youth by his looſe 
poetry. For having ſhewn that all other Poets had been 
multy of the ſame fault, and paſſed unpuniſhed, he does 
not except Virgil, the chaſteſt of them all, whoſe Epiſode 
of Dido and ZEneas, is a continued Scene of — 3 
nd yet, ſays our unhappy Author, there is not a part of 
ll bis works half ſo much read as this. 


Nec legitur pars ulla magis de corpore toto, 
Quam non legitimo fœdere junctus amor. Ibid. 


Tuxst examples are enough to convince the reader, that 
bis Genius was ſtronger than his misfortunes ; upon the 
whole, when we come to ſum up his character, we find 
difficult to determine, whether he faiied out of choice, 
or for want of judgment. Seneca the Rhetorician, is of 
opinion, that he knew his faults and lik'd them; and us'd 
0 compare his poems, to a fine face, that look'd never the 
worle for having a mole in it. Decentiorem ajebat eſſe - 
am, in qua aliquis nevus exſtaret. And the fame Author 


Rates this of him, that ſome of his friends, upon pe- 
rn "ruling 
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uling one of his pieces, deſired him to take out two ver. 
ſes they would ſhew him, as unworthy of the reſt ; he cn 
his part conſented, with this proviſo, that they would [« 
him except two in his turn; when the matter came to an 
iſſue, the verſes which they produced, prov'd the fame tha: 
he had excepted. Theſe are the two: 


Semibovemque virum, ſemivirumque bovem. 
Egelidum Borean, egelidumque Notum. 


Bur it is likely this kappen'd in his youth, and that his 
riper years would have reform'd his taſte, and made him 
ſtrike out ſuch puerilities; for the ſame writer aſſures us, 
none had a more correct ſtyle than he in proſe, and that he 
was an excellent Orator. In general, it may be faid of 
Ov1D, that he had a moſt extenſive wit, ſupported by a 
quick and lively fancy, a juſt conception, which he diſco- 
ver'd in a tender and agreeable, and when he would be at the 
pains, a ſublime and noble expreſſion, We find in him that 
charming way of relating a ſtory in verſe, that we fo much 
admire in Livy's proſe : both make it agreeable, by inſett- 
ing in their due place, thoſe little circumſtances, which 
are eſſential to the well telling of it, and fo inſenlibly 
attach our attention to it. We may even venture to lay, 
That he was a perfect maſter of his art, in all its branches; 
but that the natural] indolence of his temper, and the gayety 
of his youth, together with the misfortunes that clouded 
the latter part of his life, prevented his aſpiring to the ti 
tle of a ſublime heroic Poet. But ſo long as eaſy wit, 
nature, and delicacy are valued, all perſons of good taſte 
will allow him to have been, if not the molt correct, at 
leaſt one of the moſt agreeable and inſtructive Poets that 
ever wrote. So that no body that has any acquaintance 
with his writings, will refuſe a good wiſh to his aſhes, 
which was his only requeſt in the Epitaph he has made 
for himſelf, and is beautiful for its ſimplicity, which ! 
think is the true character of thoſe pieces. 


Hic ego qui jaceo, tenerorum luſor amorum, 
Twgenio perii Naſo poeta meo. 
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At tibi, qui tranſis, ne ſit grave, quiſquis amaſti 
Dicere Naſonis molliter oſſa def Lacs _- 


Which 1 have thus attempted in Engliſh : 


Here O v1 v lies, who ſang of tender Love, 

Yet liv'd the danger of his wit to prove: 

To you, true lovers, he makes one requeſt, 
As you paſs by, to ſay, may Oy1D relt, 
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HAD RUS, of whom little notice has 
been taken by the ancients, was born, 2 
I take it, ſome years 1 had 
made himſelf ſole maſter of the Roms 
Empire. He was by bitth a Tracy, 


— de aſhamed of his country, Linus and Or 
Fhens being both natives ot it. 


Cur ſomno inerti deſeram patrie decus ? 
Threiſſa cum gens numeret auctores ſus, 
Linoque Apollo ſir parens, Muſa Orpheo. Præf. L- 


He farther boaſted, that his mother was deliver'd 0! 


him on the Pierian mountain, tamous among the Potts 
| 01 


and has declared, he can ſee no reaſon to 
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we being the ſeat of the Muſes, and according to bim, the 
ery place of their birth. 


Fro, quem Pierio mater enixa eſt 7ugo, 
Jn quo tonanti ſanta Mnemoſyne, Jovi, 
Facunda novies, artium peperit Chorum. Præf. L. 3. 


Hs parentage is uncertain, tho' ſome have imagin'd hie 


beral education to be an argument that it was not mean: 


haps he might have been made captive by Odlavius, the 


uber of the Emperor Auguſtu,; for we read, that whilit 
odavius was Prætor in Macedonia, he gave the Thracians a- 
pery great overthrow. This fell out in the fame year that 


9. Cicero was pro-conſul of Aſia, and Cæſar ſole Conſul. 


x Rome, As this opinion would cart y his age pretty high. 
Pu&DRUS outlivirg the 18th year of Tiberis, ſome have 
therefore rejected it, tho' with little reaſon, becauſe we fre- 

tly find him complaining of the weight of years, How. 
he came into the ſervice of Auguſtus is unknown ; but the 
ery title of his Book proves he was that prince's ſlave, and 
om him received his freedom, and with it, no doubt, 
ſuch preſents as enabled him to enjoy ſo valuable a gitt. 
He expreſſes a great regard to that Prince's memory, 
which he had the more reaſon to do, his misfortunes ſoon 
beginning after that Emperor's deceaſe. For under Tiberi- 


% he was unjuſtly perſecuted by Sejanus, to which he 


tas frequently alluded in his fables ; particularly in the pre- 
face to his third Book: Having there obſerv'd, that Ap 


$ compos'd ſeveral fables to vindicate his innocence, that was 
oppreſs'd during his flavery ; he adds, that he had done the 
lame himſelf, having compos'd ſome that had an immedi - 


ne reference to his own misfortunes. 


Ego porro illius ſemita fect viam, 

Et cogitavi plura quam reliquerat : 

In Calamitatem deligens quædam meam. 
Quod ſi Accuſator alius Sej ano foret, 

St teſtis alius, judex alius > eral 
Dignum. faterer eſſe me tantis malis. 


Nec his dolorem dilinirem remedii:. Præf. L. 3. 
M 3 f As 
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As to the occaſion of Sejanus's hatred to him, and the 
particular circumſtances of our Author's ſufferings, we xr, 
in the dark; tho' it was not for his riches that he (uffer' 
he having avoided making uſe of thoſe opportunities 
which Auguſtus's bounty afforded him of growing rich, 
obſerving how fatal it had proved in thoſe troubleſome 
times, to be poſſeſs'd of great eſtates, This he ſays on oc. 
caſion of the fable of the man and the aſs, who cunning! 
refuſed eating the barley that was brought him, having oh. 
ſerved that the hog which was fed with it before had been 
kill'd; therefore, tearing the fame fate, ſhould he partake 


of that food, he abſolutely refus'd it. 


| Hujus reſpectu fabulæ deterritus, 
Periculoſum ſemper vitavi lucrum. Fab. 4. Ls 


Bur he was not ſo indifferent to glory, which in ſpight 
of envy and detraction, he had fully gain'd and eſtabliſh'd, 


Ergo hinc abeſto livor, ne fruſtra gemas 
Quoniam mihi ſolemnis debetur gloria. Pref, L.;. 


And he was not only confident of his own reputation at 
that time, but beliey'd it would deſcend to poſterity with 
bis works, and immortalize the name of his Patron Par- 


Particulo, chartis nomen viturum mei- 
Latinis dum manebit pretium litteris. Fab. 5, L. 5. 


And he brings it as an argument of the excellency of his 
ſtyle and writings, that perſons of Particulo's good taſle 
and fine underſtanding, approved them, and irnitated lis 
expreſſions. | 


Mihi parta laus eſi, quod tu, quod ſimiles tui 
Veſtras in Chartas verba transfertis mea. 
Dignumque longa judicatis memoria, 
Inliteratum plauſum non deſidero. 


Eu- 
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FuTYCHUS was another Patron of Phedrus's to whom 
te has inſcribed the third Book. Who they were is un- 
certain; he ſpeaks of Eutychus in the Epilogue to the fourth 
Book, as one employed in the greateſt affairs, and whoſe 

wer was able to protect him from his enemies. He 
ems to have written all his fables after the death of Au- 
Alus: the third he certainly wrote after that of Sejanus, 
who was put to death the eighteenth year of Tiberius; for 
be has there mentioned that favourite with a reſentment 
that would never have been pardoned, had he been living. 
How long PH&DR Us ſurvived him is uncertain ; how- 
ever, ſuppoſing him to have lived little longer, he mult have 
been above ſeventy at his death; for ſo many years there 
are from Ceſar's firſt dictator ſhip, to the eighteenth year 
of Tiberius, : 


BerFoRE we examine into this Author's manner of writ- 
ing fable, it may be worth while to enquire a little into 
the origin and nature of fuch writings in general. Fable 
ſeems of the greatelt antiquity, and has in all ages been held 
in the higheſt eſteem and veneration. In the carlieſt times, 
al the myſteries of Religion and Philoſophy were couched 
under it; and thereto, moſt nations in the world owe 
their firſt inſtructions in their duty, and ſeem to have been 
fiſt civilized by it; and the divine wiſdom has frequently 
condeſcended in this manner to explain it ſelf to mankind, 
Children and the ruder part of mankind, we find by expe- 
nence, will more readily apprehend the moral to be drawn 
from a fable, than the concluſion of a juſt piece of reaſon- 
ing. Zop is made the common father and inventor of 
this way of writing ; though doubtleſs it was the practice 
of all the eaſtern nations many ages before him, and he- 
an only be reckoned the inventor of it, as being the per- 
lon who firſt introduced it among the Greeks, whoſe va- 
nity was generally unwilling to acknowledge what they 
owed to the Phanicians and Egyptians, from whom in- 
deed they derived their religion and learning: And among 
the Greeks, the Mileſian Tales are mentioned as of much 
greater antiquity, He at leaſt ſeems the firſt among the 
Greeks, who immediately appiyed, and directly confined alt 
lis fables to morality, It is likely but few of thole, which 

M 4. are 
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are now extant, and go under his name, were ot his com. 
poſing: many of them have been attributed to Soryare, 
who is ſaid by Plato, to have employed part of his 10 
hours in putting ſome of Æſop's into verſe. But Fable in 
general may be carryed much higher than Z/ep, if ure 
conſider it, as the parent of Heroic and Dramatic, and . 
moſt all k iads of Poetry. Fiction or fable is eſſentially ne. 
ceflary, not only to adorn it, but likewiſe to convey the 
ſevera} precepts and doctrines couched under that diſguiſe, 
in a more agreeable manner to the underſtanding. You muſt 
win the heart to inform the mind, Pride and ſelt. love 
render m2nkind too averſe to inſtruction, to receive it 
when plainly given: i! you would ſucceed, you mult conceal 
your deſign, and imitate the Bee, which carries honey in 
her mouth, while ſhe conceals the ſting in her tal. Belides, 
by leaving a man to apply the tale ro himſelf, he has the 
ſatis faction of imagining his compliance with the counſel 
contained under it. entirely owing to his own judgment; 


and not, as it really is, to your direction. Beſides, we 4 
Judge more impartially where we think our ſelves not con- ly 
cerned; and, with Dawid, often find ourſelves included in W 
the ſentence we paſs againſt another. But farther, what Bi 


is an Epic Poem, ſtripped of all its ornaments, but a wel 
invented fable, carryed on with a juſt probability through 
ſeveral circumſtances ? And yet it is of ſuch a work, that 
a great Critic pronounces, 


—— Duid fit pulchrum, quid rectum & utile, quid 101 
Rectius C melins Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. 


Bur to return to Fables properly ſo called. Man being 
ſtyled the little world, he can never have better opportuni- 
ty of viewing himſelf in. all the varieties of his character, 
than when deſcribed in thoſe of beaſts, c. Theſe Fable 
makes uſe of as an exact mirror to ſhew him to himſelf 
Thus Prometheus, when he was about to make a man, 
took the ruling quality of every beaſt, and from a compo- 
ſition of ſo odd a mixture, produced the human ſpecies. 
Thus much of this kind ot writing in general. 

A FABLE may be {aid to conlilt of two parts, Body 


and Soul. The Body is the Fable it elf; the Soul the * 
; ra 
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«| included in that Fable, and ſometimes expreſled in a 
tort ſentence before or after it. Æſop always ſet the Mo- 
ral after the Fable, which he related in a plain and ſimple 
ye. Our Author has improved upon him, by often pre- 
fring the Moral to the Fable, and relating it in a more a- 
le, polite, and conciſe manner. Brevity is eſſential 
to the telling a ſtory well; and yet this brevity mult be 
accompanyed, or rather ſeaſoned with 2 pa, without 
which, the beſt invented tale appears dull and flat in the 
narration. Pn D RUS has given a reliſh to the Laconic 
ſiyle with the Altic ſalt, which by the os I think can- 
not ſo properly be called wit, as a juſt, clear, and elegant 
turn of expreſſion, Such as we may imagine in the con- 
rerſation of perſons of good ſenſe, and verfectly well bred. 
And here I ſhall venture to obſerve, though I digrefs in 
doing ſo, that the Antients in general (Horace and Ovid, 
with a few others of the Romans excepted, Lucian and 
Ariflophanes among the Greeks) ſeem to have been perfect- 
ly rangers to, and unacquainted with what we now call 
wit; at leaſt the modern notion ot wit differs from theirs. 
But I cannot pretend to examine this point any farther: 
than in the caſe before us: And herein I will venture to 
ſay, La Fontaine s, and our Prior's manner of telling a ſtory; 
28 much exceeds PhaDRUS'S cg ſimplicity, as his 
does the plain and artleſs manner of Æſop. I hope I need 
not remind the reader, that the juſt regard we deſervedly 
jay the Antients, ſhould not prejudice us againit the Mo- 


8 dens, For when we have allowed all that is due to theſe 


atter ages, on the account} of the many improvements 
made by them in the ſeveral Sciences, the Antients will ſtill 
be rich enough, and beſides the merit of having -preceeded 
us therein, which is accidential, have carried many Arts 
to greater heights; than what we have yet been able to at- 
uin, though we have the benefit of their knowledge to» 
improve by ; and eſpecially Poetry, of which this is the 
only branch perhaps, wherein we can pretend to have ex- 
ceded them. 

To return to PK DRUS:: His Fables are a work ge- 
narally valued by the learned for the purity of the language, 
which is very like that ot Terence; and they who ima- 


sine they. diſcover ſomething foreign and barbarous in his 
M. i Byle,, 
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ſtyle, ſay ſo, rather becauſe they fancy there muſt be ſome. 
thing of this in it, becauſe he was a Thracian born, than 
that they could ever really find it ſo. But this ſuppoſition 
vaniſhes, if we admit of the account here given of his ea 
captivity, and conſequently his education at Rome. It be. 
ing no new _ with the Romans, when they diſcover. 
ed a promiſing diſpoſition in their ſlaves, to give them a 
compleat education. I ſhall ſet down a paſſage from the 
fourth Book, where he has quoted a verſe of Enniug;, 
which, he ſays, he remembers to have read when he wis 
a child; and this I think will be a ſtrong argument in fa. 
vour of the former account, and a — anſwer to the 2. 
foreſaid Objection. | 
& 


Ego quondam quam legi puey ſententian, 
« Palam mutire plebeio piaculum eſt” 
Dum ſanitas conſtabit pulcre memmero. 


Ep. 8. Lib. 45 


_— _ 4 .,.cac@ece.c # . 


OF 
EH 4NIF LL IUS 


ARCUS MANILIUS, is a writer that has 


been ſo ſtrangely neglected by his contempo- 
raries, that we ſcarce find any account at all 
of him among them; ſo that the moſt pro- 
b bable, is what may be diſcovered from {ome 
paſſages in his works. The time he lived, has been long 
controverted among the learned, with this wide difference, 
that while ſome were for placing him among the poets of 
the Auguſtan Age, others carried him down to that of 
Theodoſaes,and will have him be the Manlius Theodorus, cele- 
brated by Claudian, in his Panegyric inſcribed to one of 
that name. Some of thoſe that allow him to have lived 
in Auguſines's time, make him a ſtranger, an Aſiatic, and 
indeed the fame perſon with one Manlius Antrochus, WhO 
was brought captive to Rome by Sylla. According to- 
this account, it will appear upon computation, that he d 
3 _ 2 out * 
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about 120 years old at the time of writing his Aſtrong. 
mics, which is an age to which not one in ten million; 
ever arrive at, much leſs are able to write at thoſe years; 
and yet, if he were that Manlius Antiochus, he could not 
be much younger when he wrote that poem: For accord. 
ing to the elder Pl, it was ninety five years from the 
coming of Manlius Antiochus to Rome, to the death of 
Auguſtus ; and preſently upon his arrival, we are aſſured 
by the ſame Author, that MANL Tus publickly proteſt 
and taught the Mathematics; to fit him for which pro. 
teſſion, we cannot allow him to be much leſs than thir. 
ty at that time. Beſides, it is evident, the Aſtronomics 
were written a few years before Auguſtus's deceaſe, the 
Poet having mentioned Varus's overthrow in Germam, 
which happened but five years antecedently to it. 


Externas modo per gentes ut fœdere rupto 
Cum fera ductorem rapuit Germania Varum, 
Infecitque trium legionum ſanguine campos. 

L. 1. v. 895, 


When faithleſs Germans did of late rebel, 

And tempt their fate; when generous Varus, fell, 

And three brave legions blood, the plain did we 
Creec 


WE may moſt probably conjecture, that he is the per- 
ſon ſpoken of elſewhere by the ſame Pliny, who menti- 
ons the ingenious contrivance of one Manlius a Mathema- 
tician, that by Auguſtus's order, had ſet up a * bal, 
en an Obelisk, which ball was ſo contrived, that its ſha- 
dow marked the hours, being a kind of zodiacal Sun - Di- 
al. This invention, ſays the Naturaliſt, gained him much 
honour. Whether he was deſcended from the illuſtrious 
Manlian family, or only adopted into it, is likewiſe a queſtion 
not abſolutely to be determined, though it is moſt proba- 
ble he was of that family, the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and 
the extenſive learning found in his works, arguing a ge- 
nerous birth and liberal education. Though others have 
neglected to mention this writer, it feems ſtrange Ovi 
ſhould have made no mention of him, who has in one . 
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his bye made a long enumeration of moſt of the Po- 


«ts of his time. In anſwer to this, it may be ſaid, that 
Manilius ſeems not to have finiſhed his Aſtronomics till af 
ter Ovid's baniſhment, and he might not publiſh them till 
ſome time afterwards, and conſequently might be a ſtranger 
to Ovid, at leaſt as a Poet, That Quintilian ſhould paſs 
him over in ſilence, is altogether unaccountable. The de- 
dication of the poem to Aug uſſus ſufficiently proves his liv- 
ing under that prince, and that it could be no other prince 
than Auguſtus, will appear from the corroborating teſti. 
mony of another paſlage or two, which will unqueſtiona- 
bly fix the time to where 1 have placed it. The dedica- 
tion runs thus, and ſtrongly points out Aug uſtus. 


Nunc mihi tu Cæſar, patria princep/que paterque 

Qui regis Auguſtis parentem legibus orbem, 

Conceſſumque patri mundum deus ipſe mereris, 

Das animum vireſque facis ad tanta canendum. 
Lib. 1. v. 7. 


Rome's prince and father, thou whoſe wide command 
With artful ſway is ſtretch'd o'er fea and land, 

Who doſt deſerve that heav'n thy love beſtow'd 

On thy great father. Thou thy ſelf a God, 

Now give me courage, make my fancy ſtrong, 

And yield me vigor tor ſo great a ſong, Creech, 


What follows will ſupport what has been advanced on 
this head, 


Ne dubites homini divinos credere viſus, 

Jam facit ipſe deos, mittitque ad ſidera numen, 

Majus & Auguſio creſcit fab Principe Calum, 
Ibid, 


Nor muſt you vainly doubt that man's allow'd 

To know hear”n's mind, ſince man can make a God. 

A ſtar new rais'd, the sky enlarg'd contains, 

And heaven muſt ſtill incrcaſe whilſt Ceſar reigns. . 
Creech. 


Br 
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B y explaining this paſſage a little, I ſhall, I hope, fl. 
tisfy the reader, that none but Auguſtus Ce/ar can be 
meant here. The Poet vainly argues the power of men, 
to comprehend what paſles in heaven, becauſe he can e. 
ven make Gods, His meaning is, Ceſar, or the Emperot 
has lately deified his father, and thereby augmented the 
number. of the Gods: Or, as an Aſtronomer and Poet, 
he attributes the new (tar, which was ſaid to appear ſoon 
after Julius's death, to that great man, as Virgil and ovid 
had done before him. This circumſtance limits it entire. 
ly to the perſon of Auguſtus. In another place the au- 
thor ingeniouſly complements this prince on his ſharing 
the government of the World with Jupiter. Speaking 
of the milky way, he puts the queltion, Whether thojs 
heaps of ſtars there, are not the ſouls of departed Heros: 
The thought at leaſt is poetical. 


Et Cato fortune Viftor, matriſque ſub armis 

Miles Agrippa ſue, Veneriſque ab Origine proles 

Fulia deſcendit Calo, Cœlumque replevit, 

Quod regit Auguſtus ſocio per ſigna Tonante 

Cernit & in cœtu Divum magnumque Quirinum, 
L. 1. v. 794. 


With fortune's Conqueror, great Cato ſhine, 
But Venus Fulian race who drew their 1ife 
From heav'n; return again and fill the skies 
Where great Auguſtus with his partner Fove 
Preſides, and views his father fix d above; 


eee joins him, and is pleas d to ſee 
The Ceſar: grow Rome's founders more than he. Cyeech. 


In another paſſage he alludes to the ſhutting up the 
the temple of * 


Sed ſatis hoc fatis fuerit: Jam bella quieſcant, 
Atque adamanteis diſcordia cindta catents 
Eternos habeat frenos in carcere clauſa. 
Sit pater invictus patriæ, fit Roma ſub illo, 
Cumque deum Colo dederit non querat in illo, _ 
L. I. v. 91 1 
t 
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Let this, O fates, ſuffice; let diſcord ceaſe, 

And raging tumults be confin'd in peace. 

Let Ceſar triumph, let the world obey, 

And long let Rome be happy in his ſway. 

Long have him here, and when he ſhall beſ 

A God on heav'n, enjoy his aid below. Creech, 


Tax sE paſſages, I think, evidently prove that he wrote 
under Augiſts ; and the following line is thought an ar- 
gument of his living at Rome. 


Qua genitus cum fratre Remus hanc condidit urt em. 
L. 4. v. 893. 


But what he has ſaid of the iſle of Rhodes, determines 
the time of his writing to the latter end of Anuguſtus's 


reign. 


Virgin ſub caſta falix terraque marique 
Es Rhodos, hoſpitium recturi principis orbem. 
Treque domus vere ſolis, cui tota ſacrata es 
Cum caperes lumen magni ſub Ceſare mundi. 
L. IV. v. 763. 


In happy Rhodes the gentle maid's ador'd, 

Rhodes the retirement of our future Lord : 

Bleſt iſland, truly facred to the ſun, 

Eer fince in thee the glorious Ceſar ſhone : 

The world's great light, whom with expecting eyes 
Mankind defires, and longs to ſee him riſe. Creech, 


According to V. Paterculus, Tiberius retir'd to Rhodes when 
C. Antiſiius, and L. Balbus were conſuls, and continued 
there ſeven years, The defeat of Varus happened three 
years after Tiberiuss return: Yet this laſt circumſtance 
mentioned in the firſt, and the other in Book IV. 
Theſe, ſay the Critics, are irreconcileable together: But it 
6 eaſy to do it, I think, provided we ſuppoſe that the 
pallage of Tiberins's being at Rhodes, was inſerted at the 
firſt compoſing of the work, and the other of Varus o- 
rerthrow, on the reviſing the whole afteryards. _ 

| FI - 
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but that, on the other hand, it ſeems as if there was a de. 
tect in the poem of Manilizs; for he does not go through 
with the account of the planets, but breaks off without 
reſuming the ſubject; at leaſt that part ſeems to have 
wanted his laſt hand. However, from this paſſage we 
may plainly infer, he did not live till Tiberius comin 
to the Empire. And another proof may be gathered from 
the poets praying fortune to favour his undertaking, and 
grant him a long life to go through with ſo great a task; 
. Which argues his being but young when he wrote it. 


—— Faveat magno fortuna labor 
Annoſa, & molli contingat vita ſenecta, 
Ut poſſim rerum tantas emergere moles, Lib, 1, 


Aſſiſt me, Fortune, and improve my thought, 
Equal my mind to my vaſt task, prolong 
My life in eaſe, ſmooth as my flowing ſong. Cree. 


His character is alſo called in queſtion by the Critics: Some 
look upon him as a great mathematician, others as a good 
= ; and ſome reckon him but indifferent either way 

n general his ſtile is pure, and worthy the Auguſtan age, 
which did not a little prevail with ſome good Judges to 
place him in that time. He glories, in his. Exordium, 
_ be is. the. firſt Roman that ever, vrrote on this ſub- 
J 


Primuſque novis Helicona movere 
Cantibus, & wiridi nutantes vertice ſyluas 
Hoſpita ſacra ferens, nulli memorata priorum, 
Lib. 1. v. 4 


What yet the Muſes groves ne er heard I ſing, 
And bring unuſual offerings to their ſpring. Creech. 


Now this aſſertion of the poet's could by no means be 
true, if MAni1Lt1vus was not a Roman, and did not live 
under Auguſtus. For if he were of Theodoſous's time, Ju. 
Tins Firmicus had preceeded him on this head, which be 
treated of in proſe under Conſtantine ; It he were * 
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Roman, the aſſertion would be equally falſe ; Aratus and 


others among the Greeks, having preceeded him in their 


ifronomical * Another paſſage to our purpoſe is 
in Book II. where baving mentioned the various ſubjects 
choſen by difterent writers, he again loudly aſſerts his own 
merit in having 1mitated no one. The poet thus elegant- 
ly expreſſes himſelf on this occaſion, 


Integra quæramus rorantes frata per herbas, 
Undamque occultis meditantem murmnr in antris ; 
uam neque durato guſtarint ore volucres, 
Ipſe nec ZEthereo Phabus iibaverit igne. 
Noſira loquar : nulli vatum dibebimus orſa. 
Nec furtum, ſed opus veniet; ſoloque volamus 
In cœlum curru: Priva rate pellimus undas. 
L. 2. v. 54. 


I ſeek new ſprings, which roul refreſhing waves 
Through plains untrod, and purl in hidden caves 

Kept pure for me; which birds did ne'er profane, 
And thirſty Phœbus oft has ſought in vain. 

My verſe ſhall be my own, not ſtobn but wrought ; 
Mine, not the labour of another's thought. 

My veſſel's trimm'd, tho? never launch'd before ; 

I ſpread my fails, and boldly leave the ſhore. Creech. 


To recommend his work, the author artfully inſinyates 


te difficulty of writing well on ſo barren a ſubject, by 


@ ſewing the eaſe of doing it on a fine one. 


Facile eſt ventis dare vela ſecundis, 
Fa cundumque ſolum varias agitare per artes; 
Auroque atque ebori decus addere, cum rudis ipſa 
Materies niteat. Specioſis condere rebus 

Carmina vulgatum eſt opus & componere ſumplex. 


Ibid. 


On ſpecious ſubjects common wits compoſe, 

For where the matter takes, the fancy flows; 

And ev'ry vulgar author writes with eaſe, 

Secure of credit, where the themes can pleaſe. _ 
rom 
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From Book 6. where he ſpcaks of Fate, it is evident . 
NILIUS was a Stoic, The introduction to this Book, 9; 
the vanity of human deſires, has a fine moral. 


Quid tam ſollicitis vitam conſumimus annis, 
Torquemurque metu cæcaque cupidine rerum: 
LEterniſque ſenes curis, dum quærimiss adm 
Perdimus, & nullo votorum fine beati 
Victuros agimus ſemper, nec vivimus unquan ? 
P auperiorque bonis quiſque eft, quo plura requirit, 
Nec, quod habet, numerat: Tantum quod non Ja. 
bet, optat, 
Cumque ſui par vos uſus natura repoſcat, 
Materiam ſtruimus maguæ per vota ruinæ, 
Luxuriamque Iucris emmus, luxuque rapinas ; 
Et ſummum cenſus pretium eſt, effundere cenſum, 


L. 4. v. i. 


Why ſhould our time run out in uſeleſs years, 

Of anxious troubles and tormenting fears, 

Vain to purſue, yet eager to poſſes ? 

With no ſucceſs, and no advantage crown'd, 
Why ſhould we ftill tread on th' unfiniſh'd ground? 
Grown. grey in cares purſue the ſenſeleſs ſtrife, 
And ſeeking how to live, conſume a life : 

The more we have, the meaner is our ſtore : 

The unenjoying craving wretch is poor. 

But heav'n is kind, with bounteous hand it grants 
A fit ſupply tor nature's ſober wants: 

She asks not much, yet men preſs blindly on, 

And heap up more, to be the more undone : 

By luxury they rapine's force maintain, 
What this ſcrapes up, flows out in that again. 
And to be ſquander'd, or to 1aiſe debate, 

Is the great only uſe of an eſtate, Creech, 


T ſhall add another excellent paſſage out of the ſame book, 
On the compaſs of human knowledge, 


— 
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Quid mirum noſcere mundum 

Si homies poſſunt, quibus eſt & mundus in ip? 
Exemplumque dei qui que eſt in imagine par va. 
Lib 4. ver. 893. 


Then who can wonder that the world is known 

So well by man, ſince he himſelf is one? 

The ſame compoſure in his form is ſhew'd, 

And man's the little image of the God. Creech. 


What has been quoted from his aſtronomics, will, I believe, 
be ſufficient to incline the reader to allow MANILIVUS a 
pace in the number of good poets; eſpecially conſidering 
his genius was confined by the ſubject, from ſtriking out 
into thoſe beauties, which are the very ſoul of poetry; 
un which however he ſeems to be as great a maſter as 
in Philoſophy. Perhaps the defire of going out of the 
common road, and performing ſomething new, might be 
one of the principal motives of his undertaking ſuch a 
ſubject: Not but that the heathen world in general, and 
the Romans as much as any, were addicted to Aſtrology, 
which is the principal ſubject of the poem; and there- 
fore no doubt it met with a very favourable reception from 
the publick : Beſides, Auguſtus himſelf was not a little 
ſuperſtitious that way; and I believe Donatus obſerving 
it, has thereon founded his fabulous account of Virgil's in- 
troduRtion to that Prince. 


1 


ARCUS ANNAUS LUCANUS, 
a native of Corduba in Spain, was born 
the xith of November, in the ſecond con- 
ſulſhip of Caligula, about the year of 
Chriſt xxxvili. His family had been tranſ- 
planted from Italy to Spain a confſidera- 
ble time before, and poſleſs'd of ſeveral 

dignities and employments in that flouriſhing province of 

the Roman Empire. His father, Annæus Mela, was a Ro- 
man Knight, and a man of diſtinguiſhed merit and inter- 
elt in his country, and not leſs eſteemed for being brother 
to Seneca the Philoſopher: He marryed Caja Acilla, the 
daughter of Acilins Lucanus, a celebrated Orator, from 
whom our Author took his name. We have the ſame 
ſtory of Lucan, that is told of Heſiod, viz. That Becs (ur- 


rounded his cradle, and ſeveral ſettled on his lips; which, 
| however 
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towever fabulous, is nevertheleſs a proof of the regard the 
antients had for this Poet. His father carry'd him to 
rome when he was but eight months old, which makes 
it ſeem ſtrange, that ſome Critics in cenſuring his ſty le, as 
corrupted and degenerating from the purity of the Auguſt- 
m age, ſhould partly attribute it to his being a Spaniard, 
fnce his education from his firſt infancy was altogether 
roman. Diſcovering a very promiſing diſpoſitiof as he 
up, his parents took all poſſible care to cultivate it 
Nrimes, and gave him Palemon, tlie learned grammarian, 
for his maſter in the languages, and Flavius Virginius for 
Ontory, who was the moſt eloquent Rhetorician of his 
time, He afterwards ſtudied Philoſophy under Cornutus, 
x famous Stoic Philoſopher, and a perſon of excellent vir- 
tue and great learning. 

Having ſuch good opportunities of advancing in his 
ſudies, he ſoon made a Progreſs, not only anſwerable, but 
dove all expectetion; and declaimed frequently both in 
Greek and Latin, when he was but fourteen years of age. 
Among >. others that ſtudied under the ſame maſters, 


were 1. Perſius, and Saleius Baſſus, tor whom he had an 
extraordinary value and affeRion, 2nd did them many good 
offices by his intereſt at court. It is ſaid he finiſhed his 
ſtudies at Athens, from whence he was ſoon ſent for by 
his Uncle Seneca, who then made the greateſt figure, for 
his probity, wit, and learning, and I may fay for his rich- 
es, of any man at Rome. Being then Nero's Tutor, Lu- 
an through his means, quickly inſinuated himſelf into 
that Prince's favour; to which, his own merit, when 
known, was a ſufficient recommendation. By their joint 
intereſt, he mas made 2 before he was of age to 
dear that office; during the exerciſe of which, he exhibi- 
ted to the publick a magnificent ſhew of Gladiators, at a 

eat expence. Not long after, being by a general con- 

t admitted a member ot the college of Augur?i, he 
compoſed ſome verſes in honour of Nero his patron on 
that occa ſion. 

In this affluence of fortune and credit with his Prince, 
be married Polla Argentaria, the daughter of a Roman Se- 
tor. She was a Lady of much wit and learning, — 

We 
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well as beauty, Statins has given her this fine charaQer 
in his Genethliacon Lucani, or Poem which he compoſed 
in honour of the anniverſary of our Author's birth-day at 
her requeſt ; for ſhe ſurvived him many years: She cx. 
celled according to that writer, 


Forma, ſimplicitate, Comitate, 
Cenſu, ſanguine, gratia, decore. 


Bur through Nero's envy, and his own ambition, he 
ſoon fell trom this proſperous condition into diſgrace, 
That Prince growing weary of following the wholeſome 
counſels of Burrhus and Seneca, and giving a looſe to flat. 
tery, and the corrupt bent of his own inclinations, for- 
got the character of Emperor and Fatheg-of his Country, 
extravagantly affecting thoſe of Player, Muſician, and Po- 
et; and though his merit was ſmall in any of thoſe reſ- 
peas, he could bear no rival, nor endure any competitor 
jor the Laurel. 

THr1s made him grow jealous of Lucan, whoſe riſ- 
ing fame ſwell'd his breaſt with envy ; which Lucan, 
fond of praiſe, ſtil encreaſed, till at length he utterly for- 


feited his maſter's favour, by openly n with him 


for the prize of Poetry. At the time of the celebration of 
the Quinquennalia, Nero had ordered Clivins Ruffus to pro- 
claim, that he (Nero) intended next day to recite the ſtory 
of Niobe in a Poem of his own compoſing. A great com- 
any attending to honour the imperial Poet, he according- 
y recited it with great Applauſe, and, little expecting any 
concurrent, thought himſelf ſecure of the prize ; when 
Lucan, fired with indignation that ſo poor a piece ſhould 
be thus rewarded, and ſpurred on by his ambition, which 
he reſolved to gratify, though he ſhould incur the Prince's 
diſpleaſure, boldly ſtood up, and repeatipg a poem on the 
fable of Orpheus, demanded and obtained the prize. It 
argued at the ſame time ſome remains of a publick ſpirit 
in the judges, who durſt reward merit, when their Em- 
peror contended for the Laurel. As this action carries an 
air of preſumption in it, it will be ſome juſtification of our 
Author's vanity, to give the reader a ſpecimen of Ners 
bombaſt, as quoted by Perſius in his firſt ſatire, 


Toru 
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Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſuper bo 
Baſſaris, & lyacem Menas flexura Corymbis 
Exion ingeminat ; raparabilis adſonat Echo. 


1 
13 
MN 


Their crooked horns the Mimallonian crew 

With blaſts 1nſpir'd ; and Baſſaris who flew 

The ſcornful calf, with {word advanc'd on high, 
Made from his neck, his haughty head to fly, 

And Manas when with ivy bridles bound, 

She led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung around, 
Evion from woods and floods repairing Echo's ſound. 


Dryden. 


Tars ation ruined Lucan with that Prince, who 
to puniſh his inſolence, forbad him to repeat any of his 
compoſitions in public hereafter, There could not be a 
greater mortification to one ambitious of fame as Lucan 
wis, than this prohibition, though Nero carried his reſent- 
ment yet farther,” and took all occaſions of ridiculing and 
fepreciating him and his works, And now this Emper- 
or having daily rendred himſelf more odious to the world 
by his tyranny and monſtrous vices, ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
tn&ion, with Pio at their head, entered into a conſpiracy 
wainſt him, intendi-g to rid the world of ſuch a plague, and 
rellore their country's Liberty. Lucan had perſonal pro- 
yocations enough to join with them; beſides which, the 
generous Principle of virtue and liberty he had imbibed, 
ind has ſo nobly diſcovered throughout the Phar/alia, were 
luficient motives to incline him to lend his helping hand 
to ſo public-ſpirited a deſign. Tacitus in his account of 
this conſpiracy, according to his uſual way, interpreting 
every thing in the ſevereſt manner, exprels]y tells us, that 
the ill treatment he had received from Nero, had provoked 
him to it; and not content with that, he further adds, 
tat Luc an being tortured, and put to the queſtion, ac- 
culed his mother of being in the plot. But ſuch as will 
more narrowly look into Luca n's character, will find 
lim to have been a perſon of too ſteady a virtue, to be 
pity of ſo weak and baſe an action. It ſeems molt pro- 

dle, this ſtory of Luc a 's accuſing his mother, might 
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be raiſed by the Tyrant's party, who, the more to depre- 
ciate his character, were reſolved to leave this as 1 laſting 
blot upon his Memory. 

BEING condemned to die, but allowed to chooſe hi; 
own death, he went into a hot bath, and there had hiz 
veins opened by a phyſician, He behaved himſelf with 
uncommon chearfulneſs and tranquillity, though cut off in 
the flower of his age, and in the full purſuit of glory. At 
length, perceiving that he grew faint, through the prez 
effuſion of blood, he is ſaid to have expired, repeatiug the 
following lines out of the Pharſalia, 


Sanguis erant lachryme, quæcunque foramina novit 
Humor, ab his largus manat cruor, ora redundant, 
Et patule nares; ſudor rubet ; omnia plenis 
Membra fluunt venis, totum eſt pro vulnere corpus, 
Lib. 9. 


Now the warm blood at once from every part 
Ran purple poiſon down, and drain'd the fainting 
heart. 

Blood falls for tears, and o'er his mourntul ſace 
The ruddy drops their tainted paſſage trac. 
Where'er the liquid juices find a way, 

There ſtreams of blood, there crimſon rivers ſtray, 
His mouth and guſhing noſtrils pour a flood, 
And ev'n the pores ouze out the trickling blood: 
In the red deluge all the parts lie drown'd, 

And the whole body ſeems one bleeding wound. 


Rowe, 


Tux other paſſage, ſaid to have been repeated by him 
on this melancholly occaſion, is as follows : 


Scinditur avulſus ; nec ſicut vulnere ſanguis 
Emicuit lentus; ruptis cadit undique venis, 
Diſcurſuſque anime diverſa in membra meantis 
Interceptus aquis, nullius vita perempti 

Eft tanta dimiſſa via. L. 3. v. 638. 


A 
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— — Aſunder flew the man. 
No fingle wound the gaping rupture ſeems, 
Where trickling crimſon wells in ſlender ſtreams ; 
But from an op'ning horrible and wide, 
A thouſand veſlels pour the burſting tide, 
At once the winding channels courſe was broke, 
Where wandring lite her mazy journey took, 
At once the currents all forgot their way, 
And loſt their purple in the azure ſea, Rowe, 


He died the zoth of April, at 27 years of age, in the 
conſuliſhip of Atticus Veſtmus, and Nerva Sllanus. His 
untimely death has hardly left us room to judge what he 
might have been, though it is evident he was born with 
m extraordinary Genius for poetry. In his youth he 
wrote ſeveral Poems, ſome of which are mentioned by 
Authors; as that about the combat of Hector and Achilles, 
which he is ſaid to have written at twelve years of age; 
the fable of Orpheus; a Poem on the dreadful fire 
that happened at Rome, in which ſome fay he ſeverely 
zanced at Nero, who was reputed the cauſe of it, though” 
the innocent converts to Chriſtianity ſuffered for it ; one 
npraiſe of the Laurel; and another of his wife. We find 
mention made likewiſe of ſome books of Saturnalia; ten 
books of Miſcellanies; an imperfect Tragedy of Medea ; 
d a Poem on the burning of Troy. Some have added to 
ele, the Panegyric to Calphwurnins Piſo, which is yet ex- 
ant ; but it is rejected by moſt Commentators, who look 


won it as a work of a much later age. Theſe, with his 


Frarſalia, are reckoned up by Statius, as compoled by 
LUCAN, at an age when Virgil had not yet written his 
Culex. | 


Hes primo juvenis canis ſub Evo, 
Ante anno, Crlicis Maroniani, 


lu the ſame place that writer gives him the preference 
0 all the Latin Poets, except Virgil. 


Cedet muſa rudis ferocis Enni, 
Et docti furor arduus Lucreti, 
N Et 
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Et qui per freta duxit Argonautas, 

Et qui corpora prima iransfigurat. 

Quin majus loquor, ipſa te Latinis 
LEneis venerabitur canentem. 


Or the aforeſaid Poems, we have only the Titles left 
except the Pharſalia; but whatever their merit might be, 
they certainly were only preparatory to the Phay/alia; 
?*twas on this he ſtaked his reputation, and promiſed him- 
ſelf an immortality from it. The molt celebrated paſſage 
of this kind, is in the gth Book as follows: 


O ſacer e magnus Vatum labor, omnia fato 
Eripis, & populis dona: mortalibus evum. 
Invidia ſacre, Caſar, ne tangere fame; 
Nam ſi quid Latiis fas eſt promittere Muſis, 
Quantum Smyrnæi durabunt vatis honore; 
Venturi me teque legent : Pharſalia noſtra 
Vet, & a nullo tenebris damnabitur ev. 


O poeſy divine! oh ſacred ſong, 

To thee bright fame and length of days belong ; 
Thou Goddeſs, thou eternity canſt give, 

And bid ſecure the mortal Heroe live. 

Nor, Ceſar, thou diſdain that I rehearſe 

Thee and thy wars in no ignoble verſe; 

Since if in ought the Latian mule excel 

Thy name and mine immortal I foretel ; 
Eternity our labours ſhall reward, 

And Lucax flouriſh like the Grecian Bard; 
My numbers ſhall to lateſt times convey 

The Tyrant Cæſar, and Phar/alia's day. Rowe, 


As this poem is not built on the plan of Homer or t- 
gil, the Criticks have given themſelves a great deal of need. 
leſs trouble, in compating their way of executing the de- 
ſign of their's with that of the Pharſalia ; thereby mak- 
ing it an Epic inſtead of a narrative hiſtorical Poem. This 
kind of Poetry was made uſe of by the wiſe men in al. 
ages and among moſt civilized nations, before the regular! 


ty of the Epic was thought of; the hiſtory of moſt ns. 
tions, 
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tions, being at firſt written in verſe, whereby they were 
dener imprinted in the minds of men, who were thus ex- 
cited to imitate the brave actions of their anceſtors, or 
uught to avoid their failings; it being uſual to recite ſome 
of the moſt remarkable paſſages at their feaſts and enter- 
iaments; and in this manner it ſeems, if we may cre- 
dt the account, Homer rehearſed his Iliad and Odyſſee. 
But to inſiſt no farther on the excellency and antiquity 
of narrative Poetry: I ſhall proceed to obſerve, that the 
tharfalia not being a fable founded on ſome probable ſto- 
ry, which is eſſential to the Epic Poem, but a remarka- 
le piece of hiſtory related in verſe, it required a very dif- 
nent conduct in the execution; and though it might 
umit of ſome ornaments, it abſolutely excluded all ſuch 
(tion, as was any way contrary to the matter of fact in 
te hiſtorical narration. 

SeTTING therefore all diſputes with the Critics aſide, let 
w examine the Poem in the light we have now placed it, 
nd ſee if it does not deſerve the name of an excellent 
work, The ſubje& he has choſen, is the nobleſt of a- 
win the Roman Story, and belt deſerved the pen of a 
writer that had ſuch generous principles of Liberty ; 
nd no time could be more proper for it to appear in, than 
lt, wherein, through the weakneſs or tyranny of its 
ate Princes, the Roman Empire was threatned with ruin 
nd decay, and a young Prince then held the reins of go- 
enment, who promiſed to reſtore the moderation and 
cemency of Auguſtus, and at leaſt leave ſome glimpſe of 
| Liberty: For when Luca x firſt ſet about his Pharſalia, 

u governing under the direction of Burrhus and Sene- 

, which he did the firſt five years of his reign, behaved 

ike an excellent Prince, and one that promiſed to be the 

ater of his Country. Such an opportunity was to be 

4. mproved, and the minds of men, corrupted by habitual 
«> - * . 

atery and ſervile ſubmiſſion, to be awakned to a gene- 

os ſenſe of their former Liberty under the Common- 
death, and brought to en averſion to laviſh principles, 
5 having afreſh preſented to their view, the now almoſt 
Wpotten ſteps that were taken to ruin the Common- 
ah, by introducing luxury into it, and ſeeing in the 
N 2 bright 
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jus. 4" character of Cato, the true ſpirit of their virtuous 
and frugal Anceſtors. | 

Tunis was a delign worthy of a Roman Poet, and we 
ſhall find upon examination, that he has not unſucceſsfully 
executed it. As his years were not equal to thoſe of 
Virgil when he compoſed his Paſtorals, much leſs when 
he corrected his ZEneid, fo neither can we expect his 
Judgment ſhould always bear a parallel with the other's, 
But ſhould the Poet be found ſometimes a little too far 
carried by the fire of his vaſt imagination, the imperſeqt 
Nate his haſty death left it in, will attone for it. 

THe v that accuſe him for making his Exordium too 

mpous and ſolemn, have done ſo becauſe they placed 
it in a wrong light: For though it is not prudent for 
a Poet to magnify a work of his own invention, leaſt the 
Reader ſhould ſay with Horace, | 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu ? De Art. Poet. 


Wet it is very allowable for the writer of a narrative 
Poem, to engage the Reader's attention to his relation; 
ſince he is tyed down to matter of fact, which in Lucax's 
caſe was moſt notorious; for none of his Readers could 
be ſo ignorant,- as not to be acquainted with the general 
circumſtances of ſo extraordinary a revolution, as the ſub- 
verſion of the Roman Empire. This ſhews the injuſtice 
of the Charge againſt Lucan, becauſe it is plain that in 
this reſpect he could not impoſe on his reader, or raiſe a 


falſe expectation, as might happen in an Epic Poem. Thus 


it will appear, that Virgil's diſcretion in plainly mentioning 
LEneas's coming into [taly in his Exordium, and Lucax's 
Art in deſcribing the fatal conſequences of the civil war, 
are both proper to their method and deſign. 

As to what is objected by ſome to his invocation of 
Nero, this may be ſaid in his juſtification, that he ſeems 
to have compoſed, as we have already obſerved, the for- 
mer part of his Pharſalia, within the firſt five years of 
that Prince's reign, when he acted like a Prince that was 
ſent to be a bleſſing to his ſubjects: For Lv can ſeems, 
by the whole tenor of his Poem, to be a man of too 


Zeſt Principles, to flatter ſuch a monſter, as he afterwards 
| proved. 


S. „ - 
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proved. But when we have made this apology, we 
cannot abſolutely excuſe it from groſs flattery in ſome 
ines; as where he docs not ſcruple to ſay, 


Multum Roma tamen debet civilibus armis, 
Quod tibi res acta eſt —— — Lib. L 


Vaſt are the thanks thy grateful Rome ſhou'd pay 
To wars, which uſher'd in thy grateful ſway. Rowe. 


Tuar part is more tolerable, where he invokes him 
inſte2d of Apollo or the Muſes ; his being a Roman ſong. 


Sed mihi jam Numen ; nec ſi te pectore vates 

Accipiam, Cyrrhea velim ſecreta moventem 

Sollicitare Deum, Bacchumque avertere Nyſa. 

Tu ſatis ad dandas Romana in carmina vires, Lib. 1. 


To me thy preſent Godhead ſtands confeſt, 

O let thy facred Fury fire my breaſt ! 

So thou vouchſafe to hear, let Phabas dwell 

Still uninvok'd in Cyrrha's myſtic cell. 

By me uncall'd let ſprightly Bacchus reign, 

And lead the dance on Indian Nyſa's plain. 

To thee, O Ceſar, all my Vows belong, 

Do thou alone inſpire the Roman long. Rowe; 


Ir is allowed, that ſetting aſide ſome few poetical or- 
naments in the work, he has made a faithful relation of 
ali the conſiderable circumſtances attending the civil war. 
That of Sextus's conſulting Erichiho, is what has been 
objected to, as a groſs deviation from truth. Indeed we 
find no mention of it made in Hiſtory ; but it is pretty 
well known thoſe times were ſuperſtitiaus enough to do 
ſuch a thing, and that is {ufficient authority for the Poet 
to inſert it: For, as was obſerved before, though he is 
obliged not to alter the truth of Matters of fact, it is 
lawful to inſert ſuch Probabilities to adorn and beautify 
the work, as do not contradict the truth of the whole. 

Tue principal characters are thoſe ot Pompey and Cæſar, 
Cato and Brutus. Thoſe of the two former are artfully 

N 3 drawn, 


| 
| 
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drawn, though the latter is a little aggravated ; ſor le 
has not diſtinguiſhed the generous and merciful man in 
Ceſar, from the deſtroyer of his country's liberty, The 
compariſons annexed finely illuſtrate thoſe character. 


That of Pompe; is as follows. 


Alter, urgentibus annis 

In ſenium, longoque toge tranquillior uſu, 
Dedidicit jam pace ducem : famaque petitor, 
Multa dare in vulgus: totus popularibus auri; 
Impelli, plauſuque ſui gaudere theatri : 

Nec reparare novas vires, multumque priori 
Credere fortune ; fiat magni nominis umbra, 
Daalis frugifero quercus ſublimis in agro, 
Exuvias veteres populi, ſacrataque geſtans 
Dona ducum : nec jam validis radicibus herens 
Pondere fixa ſuo eſt: nudoſque per aera ramos 
Effundens, trunco non frondibus efficit umbram. 
At quamvis primo nutet caſura ſub Euro, 
Tot circum Silvæ firmo ſe robore tollant, 


Sola tamen colitur. Lib. 1. 


Nor came the Rivals equal to the field, 
One to increaſing years began to yield. 
Old age came creeping in the peaceful gown, 
And civil functions weigh'd the ſoldier down : 
Diſus'd to arms, he turn'd him to the laws, 
And pleas'd himſelt with popular applauſe: 
With gifts and liberal bounty ſought for tame, 
And lov'd to hear the vulgar ſhout his name. 
In his own theatre rejoic'd to fit 
Amidſt the noiſy praiſes of the Pit.“ 
Careleſs of future ills, that might betide, 
No aid he fought to prop his Falling fide, 
But on his former fortune much rely'd. 
Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs and fill his place, 
And ſtood the ſhadow of what once he was. 
So in the field with Ceres' bounty ſpread, 
y_ ſome antient oak his rev'rend head; 
plets and ſacred gifts his boughs adorn, 
And ſpoils of war by mighty Heroes worn, 


But 
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But the firſt vigor of his Root now gone, 

He ſtands dependant on his weight alone: 

All bare his naked branches are diſplay'd, 

And with his breathleſs trunk he forms a ſhade. 

Yet though the winds his ruin daily threar, 

As ev'ry blaſt would heave him from his ſeat ; 
Though thouſands fairer trees the field ſupplies, 

That rich in youthful verdure round him riſe; 

Fix'd in his antient ſtate he yields to none, 

And wears the honours of the grove alone, Rowe. 


CESAR's character follows thus; but is a little black - 


enced, the Author's aim being rather to ſhew the Invader 
of his country, than the Heroe. 


— Sed vn in Ceſare tantum 
Nomen erat, nec fama ducis: ſed neſcia virtus 
Stare loco: ſoluſque pudor non vincere bello. 
Acer & indomitus; quo ſpes, quoque ira vocaſſet 
Ferre manum, 0 nunquam temerando parcere ferro, 
Succeſſus urgere ſuos: mſiare favori 
Numinis, impellens quicquid ſibi ſumma petenti 
Obſtaret ; gaudenſque viam feciſſe ruina. 
Dualiter expreſſum ventis per nubila fulmen 
Atheris impulſi ſonitu, mundique fragore 
Emicuit, ri pitque diem, populoſque paventes 
Terruit, obliqua preſtring ens lumina flamma : 
In ſua templa furit : nullaque exire vetante 


Materia, ma 2 cadens magnamque revertens 


Dat ſtragem late, ſparſoſque recoliigit ignes. Lib. 1, 


But Ce/ar's greatneſs, and his ſtrength was more 
Than paſt renown and antiquated pow'r, 
'Twas not the fame of what he once had been, 
Or tales in old records and annals ſeen ; 
But 'twas a valour reſtleſs, unconfin'd. 
Which no ſucceſs could fate, nor limits bind : 
"Twas ſhame, a ſoldier's ſhame untaught to yield, 
That bluſh'd for nothing but an ill tought field; 
Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to ſtay, 
Where vengeance or ambition led the way. 

| N4 Still 


> — — —— — 
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Still prodigal of war whene'er withſtood, 

Nor ſpar'd to ſtain the guilty (word with blood, 
Urging advantage, he improv'd all odds, 

And made the moſt of Fortune and the Gods: 
Pleas'd to o'erturn whate'er witheld his prize, 

And ſaw the ruin with rejoicing Eyes. 

Such, while earth trembles, and heav'n thunders oud, 
Darts the ſwift Light'ning from the rending cloud; 
Fierce through the day it breaks, and in its flight 
The dreadful blaſt confounds the gazer's ſight; 
Reſiſtleſs in its courſe delights to rove, 

And cleaves the temples of its maſter 7ove. 

Alike where'er it paſſes or returns, 

With equal rage the fell deſtroyer burns : 

Then with a whirl full in its ſtrength retires, 

And recollects the force of all its ſcatter'd fires. Rowe, 


His reſtleſs ambition is moſt ſeverely pointed out in thelc 
lines, which compleat his character; 


Cæſar, in omnia preceps, 

Nil alum credens dum quid ſupereſſet agendum, 

Inſtat atrox, & adhuc quamvis poſſederit ommem 
Ttaliam, extremo ſedeat quod littore Magnus, 
Communem tamen eſſe dolet —— Liv, 1, 


Ceſar with Empire fir'd, and vaſt deſires, 

To all, and nothing leſs than all, aſpires : 

He reckons not tte paſt, while ought remain'd 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain'd. 
Though Italy obey his wide command, 
Though Pompey linger on the fartheſt ſtrand, 


He grieves to think they tread one common land. 
Rowe, 


Id the ſecond Book, Cato's character is ſet in an ex- 


traordinary light, which is ſtill more remarkable for that 
awful regard paid him by Brutus, when he endeavours 
to diſſuade him from joining with either fide in the 
civil war, 


— Nu 


ud, 
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—— Nimium placet ipſe, Catoni 
Si bellum civile placet —— 
— Toto jam liber in orbe 
Solus Ceſar eri. Lib. 2. 


Ceſar ſhall hear with joy that thou art join'd 
With fighting factions to diſturb mankind ; 
Though ſworn his foe, he ſhall applaud thy choice, 
And think his wicked war approv'd by Cato's voice. 
Ev'n Cato's {elf to Pompey's yoke muſt bow, 
And all mankind are ſlaves but Cæſar now. Rowe. 


How like an Oracle does the Poet introduce Cato's 
Reply : | 


Arcano ſacras reddit Cato pectore voces. Lib. 2, 


——  — Cato thus expreſt 
The ſacred councils of his inmoſt breaſt, Rowe. 


Tram great man, in anſwer to what Brutus had ob- 
jected, gives this excellent reaſon for his joining with 
Pompey : | 


Ne ſibi ſe viciſſe putet ———— Lib. 2. 


Let him remember I was on his ſide; 

Nor think he conquer'd for himſelf alone 

To make the harveſt of the war his own, 

Where half the toil was ours Rowe, 


Tu us Prutus, who before ſeemed unconcerned in the 
univerſal diſtraction, is, by Cato's example, determined to 
follow Pompey. As this whole paſſage is very fine, I ſhall 
preſent the Reader with ſome quotations from it. The 
manner, in which Brutus addreſſes his Father-in-law, is 
very nobly deſcribed by the Poet. 

Tat making Cato's breatt, fortaken Virtue's only re- 
fuge, raiſes him to ſo exalt-d a pitch, that a man of 
Brigns's ſteady virtue, may, without any reproach to 

Ns his: 


| 
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his Underſtanding, conſult him on ſo tickliſh an 9+. 


caſion. 


And never, never from your ſides be torn; 


omnibus expulſæ terris, olimque fugate 

Virtutis jam ſola ſedes, quam turbine nullo 

Excutiet fortuna tibi, tu mente labantem 

Dirige me, dubium certo tu robore firma. Lib. 2, 


O thou to whom 

Forſaken virtue flies as to her home; 

Driv'n out, and by an impious age oppreſs d, 

She finds no room on earth, but Cato's brealt ; 
There in her own good man ſhe reigns ſecure, 
Fearleſs of vice, or fortune's holtile pow'r. 

Then teach my ſou] to doubt and error prone, 

Teach me a reſolution like thy own. Rowe, 


„6 we teas # oo ws, we rwoaa 


Tux following compariſon, in Cato's anſwer to him 


3 


finely deſcribes that good man's ſentiments, and pious 
motives, in reſolving to go to the war, 


Cen morte parentem 
Natorum orbatum, longumque producer? funus 
Ad tumulum jubet ipſe dolor; juber ignibus atri 


Inſeruiſſe manus, conſtructoque ag gere buſli 
Ipſum atras tenuiſſe faces : Non ante revellar 


Exanimem quam te complectar Roma, tuumque 
Nomen libertas, & inanem proſequar umbram. Lib. 2. 


As ſome unhappy Sire by death undone, 
Robb'd of his age's joy, his only ſon, 
Attends the fun'ral rites with pious care, 
To pay his laſt paternal office there: 
Takes a ſad pleaſure in the croud to go, 


And be himſelf part of the pompous woe ; 


Then waits till, ev'ry ceremony paſt, 

His own fond hand may light the pile at laſt. 
So fix d, fo faithful to thy cauſe, O Rome, 
With ſuch a conſtancy and love I come, 
Reſolv'd for thee and liberty to mourn, 


Re- 
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- Reſolv d to follow till your common fate, 
And on your very names and laſt remains to wait. 
Rowe. 


But in the ninth book, Lucan ſeems to have ſurpaſſed 
himſelf, Labienus adviſes Cato, now general of the 
forces in Africa, after Pompey's overthrow at Pharſalia, 
to conſult the famous oracle of Jupiter Ammon, on the 
event of the war. Cato diſdains the Propoſal, and ſhews 
him at large the folly of ſuch enquiries : In the midſt of 
his diſcourſe, he proves the abſurdity of ſo doing, from - 
the immenſity and omnipreſence of the divine Being. 


Eſine Dei ſedes, niſi terra, & pontus, & aer, 
Et cœlum, & virtus ? ſuperos quid quærimus ultra ? 
Jupiter eſt quodeunque vides, quocunque moveris. Lib. 9. 


Is there à place that God would chuſe to love 

Beyond this earth, the ſeas, yon heav'n above, 

And virtuous minds the nobleſt throne for Fove ? 

Why ſeek we farther then? behold around 

How all thou ſeeſt does with the God abound ! 

Jove is alike in all, and always to be found. Rowe, 


Tur laſt notion of God's dwelling in the minds of 
virtuous men, is a truly religious and ſublime thought, 
which the Poet had juſt before clearly hinted, where he 
introduces Caro's anſwer to Labienus in this ſolemn manner 


Ille deo plenus, tacita quem mente gerebat, 
Effudit dignas adytis & pectore voces. Lib. q. 


Full of the God that dwelt within his breaſt, 

The Heroe thus his ſecret mind expreſt, 

And inborn truths reveal'd, truths which might well 
Become ev'n oracles themſelves to tell. Rowe. 


Tae following lines are admirable, and out of the 
fame ſpeech. The doctrine here advanced is built on 
the Stoic principles, that the ſouls of men are a part of 
the Deity, which though uy expreſſed, means perhaps 


-- 
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no more than that, being of a ſpiritual nature they ae 
derived from him, who is the Father of ſpirits, 


Heremus cunii ſuperis, temploque tacente 

Nil facimus non ſponte Dei: nec vocibus ullis 

Numen eget : dixitque ſemel naſcentibus auctor 
Quicquid ſcire licet : ſteriles nec legit arenas 

Ut caneret paucis, merſitque hoc pulvere verum. Lib. 9. 


From God deriv'd, to God by nature join'd, 

We act the Dictates of his mighty mind: 

And though the prieſts are mute, and temples (ill, 

God never wants a voice to fpeak his will. 

When firſt we from the teeming womb were brought, 
With inborn precepts then our ſouls were fraught, ; 

And then the maker his new creatures taught, 

Canſt thou believe the vaſt eternal mind 

Was &er to Syrts and Lybian ſands confin d? 

That he would chuſe this waſte, this barren ground, 

To teach the thin inhabitants around. 0 

And leave his truths in wilds and deſerts drown'd.? 

Rowe, 


Tur following lines with which I ſhall conclude his 
character, are an account of his principles, which ſo 
much the more deſerve our notice, as he put them in 
practice. 


Hi mores, hec duri immota Catonis 

Secta fuit, ſervare modum, ſinemque tenere, 
Naturamque ſequi, patriæque impendere vitam; 

Nec ſibi ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. Lib. 2. 


Theſe were the ſtricter manners of the man, 
And this the ſtubborn courſe in which they ran; 
The golden mean unchanging to purſue, 
Conſtant to keep the purpos d end in view; 
Religiouſly to follow nature's laws, 

And die with pleaſure in his country's cauſe ; 
To think he was not for himſelf defign'd, 


But born to be of uſe ta all mankind, mow. 
; T 
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Ir muit be confeſſed, that neither Homer's nor Virgil's 
invention has been able to furniſh out ſo fine a character 
45 Cato's was in reality. Though it appears Virgil had an 
extraordinary opinion of his virtue, when he makes him 
in Book 6. giving laws to the bleſſed : Though ſome 
will rather have it ſpoken of the elder Cato. 


Secretoſque pios his dantem jura Catonem. 


In the beginning of Book 1. we find Lucan making 
z remarkable deſcription of the conflagration. It is evi- 
dent that many of the ancient Philoſophers had this no- 
tion: The Stoicks adopted it, though Plato before them 
had made mention of it ; for he taught, that at certain 
periods of time, this frame of things was to be deſtroyed 
by deluges or conflagrations, according to the increaſe of 
the contrary Elements. Some think this was derived by 
dition, fince there is no accounting for it by the prin- 
ples of philoſophy ; others ſay Lucan might have 
drawn it from the Chriſtian doctrines as revealed in 
St, Peter's Epiſtle, or from the preaching of St. Paul, 
who was at Rome about this time. But how then ſhould 
Ovid ſo exactly hit the ſame notion, in whole time 
Chriſtianity was no where taught ; he dying ſome years 
before our Saviour began to teach it. I ſhall leave the 
Reader to determine this point, and-give him the paſſage. 


Sic cum compage ſoluta 

Secula tot mundi ſuprema coegerit hora 
Antiquum repetens iterum chaos; omnia miſlis 
Sidera ſideribur concurrent, ignea pont um 

Aſtra petent ; tellus extendere litlora nolet, 
Excutietque fretum ; fratri contraria Phabe, 
lit, & obliquum bigas agitare per orbem 
Indignata diem poſcet ſibi: totaque diſcors 


Machina divulſi turbabit fadera mundi. Lib. 1. 
So ſhall one hour at laſt this globe controul, 

Break up the vaſt machine, diffolve the whole, 

And time no more through meaſur'd ages roll. 


— 
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Then Chaos hoar ſhall ſeize his former right, 
And reign with Anarchy and eldeſt Night; 

The ftarry Lamps ſhall combat in the sky, 

And loſt and blended in each other die. 

Quench'd in the deep, the heav'nly fires ſhall fall; 
And ocean caſt abroad o'er{pread the Ball. 

The Moon no more her well known courſe ſhall run, 
But riſe from weſtern waves and meet the Sun; 
Ungovern'd ſhall ſhe quit her ancient ſway, 

Her ſelf ambitious to ſupply the Day: 

Confuſion wild ſhall all around be hurl'd, 

And diſcord and diforder tear the world, Rowe, 


I SHALL add another paſſage out of the ſeventh Book, 
that the reader, by racking them together, may more 
compleatly ſee the Author's notion, and better judge hoy 
tar it agrees with our's from Revelation. 


Hos, Caſar, populos, ſi nunc non uſſerit ignis, 
ret cum terris, uret cum Gurgite ponti. 
Communis mundo ſupereſt rogus, oſſibus aſtra 
Miſturus ———— Lib. 7. 
Though now thy cruelty denies a grave, 
Theſe and the world one common lot ſhall have: 
One laſt appointed flame by Fate's decree 
Shall walt yon azure Heav'n, this Earth and Sea; 
Shall knead the dead up in one mingled maſs, 
Where Stars and they ſhall undiſtinguiſh'd paſs. 


SINCE it is our deſign to make the Reader perfect 
acquainted with the true character of the ſeveral Poets, 
we muſt be allowed ſometimes, not only to make ſuch 
quotations as are remarkably excellent, but others allo; 
which, though they may fall ſhort of perfection, muſt be 
taken notice of, ſince they ſhew the writer's ſpirit and 
genius. Our Author peculiarly affects refining on com. 
mon thoughts, and ſprightly turns, as indeed did moſt ot 
the Stoics. Thus the Phar/alia abounds with many that 
are poor and unſeaſonable, and not ſuitable to the dignity 
of his ſubject; he is alſo dogmatical, and frequently * 


l, 
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to make an oſtentation of his learning ; as in the Epiſode 
of Erichtho, and the account of the Theſſalian Sorcereſſes, 
and that of the ſerpents and venemous creatures in Africa. 
An inſtance of an unſeaſonable turn, is the Apoſtrophe to 
the Parthians, in the beginning of the firſt Book, al uding 
to the death of M. Craſſe the Triumvir, 


Plus illa vobis acie, quam creditis, actum eft 
Arſacids ; bellum victis civile dediſtis. Lib. 1. 


Ye fierce Arſacide, ye foes of Rome 

Now triumph, you have more than overcome. 

The vanquiſh'd felt your victory from far, 

And from that field receiv'd their civil war. Rove. 


A TRIFLING turn is ſuch as the following, when the 
Poet, after having nobly deſcribed the great conſternation 
of all in Rome, upon Cæſar's croſſing the Rubicon, excuſes 
t upon the departure of Pompey, their Guardian and 
Protector. A good writer ſhould not have leiſure to 
mend to ſuch an Epigrammatic turn, much leſs to con- 
cude a fine deſcription with it. 


Pompeio fugiente timent Lib. 1. 
Yet one excuſe abſolves the pannic dread, 
The vulgar juſtly fear'd when Pompey fled, Rowe. 


Bu T he has made ample amends for this trifling in the 
end of this book, where he happily introduces a frantick 
Matron, prophetically deſcribing the miſcries of the war, 
and among others, its fatal period in the death of Pompey. 
duch a plain anticipation you will ſay is a great fault in 
Ipie Poetry; but in the Narrative or Hiſtorical, as the 
Puarſalia, it is a beauty: For the whole ſtory being al- 
rady univerſally known, the ingenuity of thus repre- 
keting that cataſtrophe in different ways, and placing it 
n ſeveral lights before you come to it, makes the reader 
More penetrated with concern, and more attentive when 
t realy comes afterwards to be acted. 


Qua 
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ua diverſa feror ? primos me dutis in ortus, 
ua mare Lagei mutatur Gurgite Nil. 
Hunc ego fluminea deformis truncus arena 


Qui jacet agnoſco 


Again I fly, I ſeek the riſing day, 

Where Nile's Egyptian waters take their way ; 

I ice, I know upon the guilty ſhore 

The Heroe's headleſs Corps beſmear'd with pore, 


Rowe, 


Lib. r, 


Bor he refines too much upon the thought, where Ml | 
he attributes it to the favour of the Gods, that Pompey 
was murdered in Egypt, and not in 1zaly. 


Non quia te ſuperi patrio privare ſepulchro 

Maluerint, Phariæ buſto damnantur arena; 

Parcitur Heſperia, procul hoc ut in orbe remoto. 
Abſcondat fortuna nefat, Romanaque telius 
Immaculata ſur ſervetur imagine Magni Lib. 4. 


Nor think the Gods a death ſo diſtant doom, 
To rob thy aſhes of an urn in Rome; 
But fortune fav rably remov'd the crime, 


And forc'd, the guilt, on Zgypt's curſed clime: di 
The pitying Pow'rs to Ira were good m 
And ſav d her from the ſtain of Pompey's blood. Rowe, . 


Havix made mention of the unparallelled bravery $ 

of Sceva, that withſtood a whole party of Pomp-y's men, M © 
his imagination takes fire on this hint, and the Poet 
cannot leave the ſubject till it is quite exhauſted. It is 
on theſe occaſions that Virgil ſhews himſelf a malter, 
always leaving more for the Reader to conceive than 

what he expreſſes. The beſt of all the thoughts that M | 
Lucan has upon Sceva, is this; that inſtead of a tri- WM "4 


umph, he had only purchaſed ſlavery by his valour. ber 
Up, 

Non tu bellorum ſpoliis ornare tonantis be 
Templa pote non tu latis ululare triumphis; cou 
Infelix quanta dominum virtute paraſti ! Lib. 5. e 


But 


27 
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But now no Roman Pæan ſhalt thou ſing, 

Nor peaceful triumphs to thy country bring. 

Nor loud!y bleſt in folemn pomp ſhalt prove 

Through crouding ſtreets to Capitolian Fove 

The law's defender, and the people's love. 

Oh,. hapleſs victor thou, oh vainly brave, 

How halt thou fought to make thy {elt a flave! Ro we. 


Wurm Pompey was adviſed not to follow Cæſar into 


Theſſaly, but to return to Rome, the Poet makes him refuſe 
it as follows : Though the turn has little in it that de- 
kryes that emphaſis he has given it. 


— Victor tibi, Roma, quietem 

Eripiam, qui ne premerent te prælia fugi ? 

Ah potius, ns quid Bello patiaris in i/to, 

Te Cæſar putet eſſe ſuam — Ibid, 


I fled to bid my country's ſorrow ceaſe, 

And ſhall my victories invade her peace? 

Let her but fafe and free from arms remain, 
And Cæſar itil] ſhall think ſhe wears his chain. 


Now we are examining his turns of thought, it may 


dert the reader to take notice of that celebrated one, ſo 
much cenſured by Bowhowrs, for its falſe brightneſs, The 
ine in queſtion is as follows, and taken out of the firſt 


Vidrix cauſa Deis placuit, fed victa Catoni, Lib. 1. 


Victorious Ce/ar by the Gods was crowyn d, 
By Cato was the vanquiſh'd party own'd. Rowe. 


Wren it has been condemned by ſo great a Critic, it 
may feem a vain attempt to juſtify the Author ; and it will 
be naturally expected, that, if I don't immediately give it 
up, I ſhall only make ſome faint apology for it: as, that 
the young Poet, hurried by the warmth of his imagination, 
could not omit the fine contraſt, that the oppolitioa of 
e Gods on one fide, and Cato on the other, ſeemed to 


make; 
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make; that had he lived to correct and compleat the 
Pharſalia, he would have ſtruck out this and many other 
lines; and that it only belongs to a Virgil to think go. 
bly, juſtly, and naturally at once. I am fo far from this 
that I am going to ſhew the Poet did not deſign ty, 
make the oppoſition between the Gods and Cato ſo prey, 
as the Critics have underſtood it. It feems plain from 
the liberty the Heathen Poets took with their Gods on 
all occaſions, that the ſetting them on one ſide, and: 
Man of Cato's ſtrict and admired integrity on the other, 
is not ſo great an error as Bouhours would repreſent it tg 
be. He cannot help confidering it in the ſame light he 
ſhould have done, had it been made by a modern Poet, 
between the ſupreme Being, and weak fallible man, It 
is evident, and has been proved by many learned men, 
that the Heathens applied to their Gods only, to render 
them happy in mind, body, and eſtate; that is, to git 
them good intellectual faculties, health, and riches. Virtue 
and prudence they owed only to themſelves. I fall 
but quote a line or two from Horace, to confirm what 1 
have here advanced. 


Orandum eſt ut fr mens ſana m corpore ſano : 
Det vitam, det opes, «quum mi animum ipſe parabo, &c. 
Hee ſatis eſt orare Jovem, qui donat & aufert. 


Tuts is more particularly agreeable to the doctrine 
of the Stoics, of which Sect it is certain Lucan wis, 


If then the Heathens in general, and the Stoics in parti 


cular, conſidered the Gods no other than as a Providence 


that cauſed the ſeveral changes and revolutions in the 


ſeaſons, and in fates, . but had no hand in mending 
the heart or directing the underſtanding 3 it is highly pro- 
bable, that Lucan, when he would ſpeak as a Poet, 
and agreeable to the common notion, meant no more by 
this oppoſing Cato to the Gods, than that Fortune fi- 
voured the worſt ſide, when right and juſtice was on 
the other; and that Cato embraced the latter, though 
victory and ſucceſs ſhould attend the former. Belices, 


when Lucan had a mind to expreſs his own * 
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ind more philoſophical ſentiments of the Deity, we have 
tready ſhewn he knew better. 

In general, Lucan's expreſſion is bold and lively, his 
ſentiments are ſtrong and clear, his fictions probable, and 
his digreſſions, though not proper, are always inſtructive 
and entertaining. Eis Orations are cloſe, artful, and 
manly, and in genera] ſo eloquent, that Quintilian has 
roked him among the belt Orators. Indeed he is often 
too proſaick and declamatory, as it he had frequented the 
Bar oftner than the -Muſes, and had rather mount the 
Roſirum than Parnaſſus. 

Ir is an obſervation made by ſome good Critics, that 
it is no diſadvantage to an Hiſtorian to have applied 
himſelf to Poetry, and I believe the ſame may hold of 
the contrary, namely, that the ſtudy and Practice of Elo- 
quence will contribute to embelliſh the Poet's tile. Ovid 
was never reckoned the worſe Poet for having been an 
acellent Orator, nor Juvenal for having ſpent the for- 
mer part of his life in declaiming. If Cicero was a bad 
Poet, it might be for want of genius and application, 
nther than his eloquence in proſe ; and we have no ſuf- 
ficient proofs to ſhew that Virgil was ſo indifferent an 
orator as ſome have repreſented him to be; and Siliut Ita- 
luis misfortune ſeems want of genius, and of an earlier 
pplication to Poetry, more than his ſucceſs at the Bar; 
without which, perhaps, he had not written ſo well as 
be has done, eſpecially if we conſider he dedicated only 
the dregs of life to the Muſes ſervice : and Statius's bad 
Proſe ſeems more owing to the affected ſtyle of that age, 
than to his happy verſification : 
Bor to return to Lucan, he has ſo maſterly à manner 
u his deſcriptions, that you ſeem rather a ſpeQator than 
f reader of the ſeveral tranſactions he relates; and he in- 
tereſts you ſo much by the warmth of his temper, which 
de communicates to his writings, that you inſenſibly 
tecome a Perſon concerned, and find yourſelf engaged on 
the fame fide with them, though you had reſolved to 
be indifferent. He is judicious in diſcovering the ſecret 
ſprings of action, and looks very narrowly into the true 
motives of human undertakings, diſcovering their riſe in 


dur irregular paſſions, and how thoſe paſſions 3 
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all our Actions. He is often happy in applying the ſcvgs 
parts of Learning to his ſubject, which he ſeldom tren; 
with any great delicacy or diſcretion, But though, in 
Strada's opinion, Calliope cannot be ſaid to be LAN 
inſeparable companion, as the is Virgil's ; yet, according 
to that Critic, he is conſpicuouſly mounted on the top 
of Rags, and manages his Pegaſus with much dexte. 
rity, ſtill keeping tight in the ſaddle, though he fre. 
quently ſeems in danger of loſing it from the many bounds 
he makes; the natural ſpirit and metal of that creature 
increaſing, and being animated by the boldneſs of the 
rider. Thus far Strada in his Proluſions. It is certain, 
Lucan had a great natural genius, but wanted applicy. 
tion, which had but a ſmall ſhare in the compoling, 
whatever he might deſign it ſhould have in correcting i, 
His verſification wants the delicacy and harmony ot Vir- 
gil's, but has fire and ſpirit in it, that tranſports you. If be 
has not that ſolemnity ot the other, it is owing to that 
vigour which haſtens his pace : And to return to the 
Poet's own character, excepting the invocation, I think 
that he has every where diſcovered the noble Roman, and 
the Lover of his Country. And it may be queſtioned, it 
the world has not been as great a ſufferer by Nero's cru- 
elty in this Writer's untimely death, as it is a painet by 
Auguſtus's kind preſervation of the Æneid. For if at an 
age when Virgil had not publiſhed a Paſtoral, Lucan 
has left us ſo fine a Poem as the Pharſalia, we may 
without derogating from the Prince of the Roman Poets, 


imagine ſomething not much inferior to the ned; 


and therefore as it is, it may juſtly be ſaid of the Phar- 
ſalia and this Writer, what has been already quoted from 
Statins, 


Ip/a Latini te 
Eneis venerabitur canentem. 


T HE 


eee e 


PERSIUS. 


PERSIUS FLACCUS was born 
the 4th of December, Fabius Perſicus 
and Lucius Vitellius being Conſuls, in the 
22d year of Tiberius, and of Rome 787. 
Ane was born at Volaterræ, a Town in 
Etruria, where he continued till twelve 


ind there purſued his ſtudies under Palemon the Gram- 
marian, and Virginius Flaccus the Rhetorician, He after- 
wirds applied himſelf to Philoſophy under Cornutus, with 
whom he became acquainted at ſixteen, and contracted 
an intimate friendſhip with that excellent Man. He was 
alyed to that unfortunate Gentleman Perus Ihraſea; the 
incomparable Arria, Pætus's wife, being PERSITIUS&'s near 
relation : With him and Lucan our Author kept up a great 
familiarity, and very much applauded the compoſitions of 
the latter at their rehearſal. He was a Man ot ftrict _ 
rals ; 


<. — > 


years; he was then removed to Rome, 
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rals; yet his rigid virtue was tempered with a mild ang _ 
generous diſpoſition. His being trained up in the princi. * 
ples of the Stoic Philoſophy, under his friend and mater WM” 7 
Cornutus and others, (the chief of whom were Claudius ad 
Agaternus of Lacedæmon, and Petronius Ariſlocrates of wb 
Magneſia,) not only influenced his thoughts and behg. 1 
viour, but gave a ſtrong tincture to all his Writings. He 
was a Man of extraordinary modeſty, and his Perlon very 
beautiful; but no quality was more amiable in him, than 
that peculiar regard, full of duty and affection, which he 
paid his mother, and his tender love to his ſiſter and other 
relations. He wrote {ome things when he was but 4 
youth; and after he had quitted his ſtudies and maſters, 
upon reading Lucilius's tenth Book, his inclinations led 
him very much to the writing Satire, In them he ſo 
ſeverely inveighed againſt the bad Poets of the age, that 
he has not ſpared Nero himſelf, as we have obſerved in 
the life of Lucan. He Was of a weak conſtitution, and 
troubied with a bad ſtomach, of which he died in the 
29th year of bis age, at a country houſe of his in the 
Appian way, about eighteen miles from Rome. He made 
his mother and his ſiſters his heirs, and left his library 
and a ſum of money to his friend Cornutws. The Philo- 
ſopher only accepted of the former, which conſiſted of 
above ſeven hundred Books, which was no mean one for 
a young Gentleman in thoſe times. 

PersIUS wrote but ſeldom, and it was ſome time 
before he regularly applied himſelf to it: he firſt made a 
ſlight rehearial of ſome of his Satires to Cornnutns; atter- 
wards his friend oo Baſſus preſſing him to a publica- 
tion, he committed them to his care for that purpoſe. 
His other more juvenile compoſitions, Cornutus perſuaded 
his mother to ſuppreſs As ſoon as his Satires came out, 
they were preedily purchaſed by Perſons of the belt taſte, 
and univerſally admired; and his death no leſs regretted. 
As to his preſent works, the learned have been very much 
divided in their judgment of them, and he has been e- 

ually ill treated by the Partizans of Horace and Juvenal. 

s a Poet, he is certainly inferior to both; and all Ca- 
ſaubon's endeavours cannot make him equal to either ot 
them as a Satiriſt; though in virtue and learning he 8 
their 
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heir ſuperior. Though a profeſſed imitator of Horace, 
e has exceeded him in one reſpect, but fell ſhort of him 
n another. His ſtile is noble, figurative, and poetical, 
ad in general, anſwerable to the dignity ot his Sentiments, 
which bave all. the grandure the Stoic Philoſophy, when 


udiciouſly applied, could give them. The wit and fine 


ndicule that ſhine in every page of Horace's Satires, he 


kems almoſt an utter ſtranger to, though he profeſſedly 
imitates him in almoſt every line; it is but ſeldom, in- 
led, that he imitates either his wit or ridicule; and 
when he does, is moſt unhappy in the imitation. In 
dort, it was not his province to be witty : There is no- 
thing that I know of that ſhews more like an attempt 
hit way, than theſe lines in his firlt Satire: 


Heic aliquis, cui circum humeros hyacinthina lena eſt, 
Rancidulum quiddam balba de nare locutus, 
Phyllidas, Hyp/ipyias, vatum & plorabile ſi quid 
Eliguat, & tenero ſupplantat verba palato. 

Are Virt 3 nunc non cinis ille poetæ 

Felix? non levior cippbus nunc imprimit oſſa: 
Laudaut condivæ: nunc non e manibus vis 

Nunc non e tu mu lo, fortunataque favilla 


Naſcentur violæ? — Sat. 1. 


One clad in purple not to loſe his time, 
Fats and recites ſome lamentable rhime. 
dome ſenſeleſs Phyllis in a broken note, 
dnuffling at noſe, or croaking in his throat. 


| Then graciouſly the mellow audience nod, 


Is not th' immortal author made a God? 

Are not his Manes bleſt ſuch praiſe to have? 

Lies not the turf more lightly on his grave? 

And roſes, while his loud applauſe they ting, | 
Stand ready from his ſepulchte to ſpring. Dryden, 


That there is ſomething like wit in theſe lines muſt be 
lowed; but it does not ſhew itſelf in genteel raillery 
ite Horace, but in an inſulting ſneer. To do him 
juſtice, he ſhines moſt in recommending virtue and inte- 


rity: Here it is that his Satire becomes him; and that 


air 
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air of ſincerity that diſcovers it{e!f in his writings, adds 3 
new grace to them. The following lines are a fine in- 
Nance of this, wherein he ſeems to have drawa the pic. 


ture of his own mind, 


Dicite pontifices, in ſacro quid facit aurum ? 

Nempe hoc, quod Veneri donate a virgine pups. 

Quin damus id ſuperis de magna quod dare lance 

Non poſſit magni Meſſalæ lippa propago? 

Compoſitum jus faſque animi, ſancto que receſſus 
Mentis, & incoctum generoſo pectus honeſlo : 

Hee cedo ut admoveam templis, & farre litabo. Sat, 2. 


But tell me, Prieſts, if I may be fo bold, 

What are the Gods the better For this gold? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtore 
Theſe preſents, bribes the Gods to give him more. 
As maids to Venus ofler baby - toys, 

To bleſs the marriage bed with girls and boys. 
But let us for the Gods a gift prepare, 

Which the great Man's great charges cannot bear, 
A ſou] where laws both human and divine, 

In practice more than ſpeculation ſhine: 

A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind, 

Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind: 

When with ſuch off*ring to the Gods I come; 
A cake thus giv'n is worth a hecatomb. Dryden, 


None but a good man could fo ſtrongly repreſent in 
one view, all the moſt important duties of life, as he has 


done in the following lines: 


Diſcite O miſeri, & cauſas cognoſite rerum, 
Quid ſumus, & quidnam victuri gignimur, ordo 
uis datus, aut metæ quam mollis flexus, C unde, 
Dus modus argento ; quid fas optare, quid aſper 
Utile Nummus habet; patriæ cariſque propinquis 
Quantum elargire deceat, quem te deus eſſe 
Juſi, & humana qua parte locatus es in re. Sat. 3. 


Learn, 


ICs 


14s 


mn, 
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Learn wretches, learn the motions of the mind, 

Why you were made, for what you were deſign d; 

And the great moral End of human kind. 

Study thy ſelf, what rank or what degree, 

The wiſe Creator has ordain'd for thee : 

And all the offices of that eſtate | 

Perform, and with thy prudence guide thy fate : N 

Pray juſtly to be heard, nor more deſire 

Than what the decencies of life require : 

What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend, 

Learn what thou ow'ſt thy country and thy friend. 
Dryden; 


The extravagance of mankind in demanding riches, health, 
| honours, Ce. inſtead of a good lite and a good conſcience, 
is ſeverely laſhed in this paſſage : | 


Non tu prece poſcis emaci, 
Dus niſi ſeductis nequeas committere divis, 
At bona pars procerum tacita libabit acerra, 
Haud cuivis promptum eſt, mur murque humileſq; ſuſurros 
Tollere de templis, & aperto vivere voto. 
Mens bona, fama, fides ; hac clare, & ut audiat hoſpes: 
lla ſibi introrſum, & ſub lingua immurmurat : O (6 
Ebullit patrui præclarum funus! & O ſi 2 
Sub * crepet argenti mihi ſeria dextro 85 
Hercule! pupillumve utinam, quem proximus haves 
Impello, expungam ! namque eſt ſcabioſus, & acri 
Bile tumet, Nerio jam tertia conditur uxor. 
Hec ſancte ut poſcas, Tiberino in gurgite mergis 
Mane caput bis, terque, & noctem flumine purgas. 

8 Sat. 2. ver. 3. 


Pray; for thy pray'rs the teſt of heav'n will bear: 

Nor need'ſt thou take the Gods aſide to hear: 

While others, ev'n the mighty men of Rome, 

Big ſwelPd with miſchief to the temples come; 

And in low murmurs and with coſtly ſmoak, 

Heav'ns help, to proſper their black vows, invoke. 

So boldly to the Gods mankind reveal, 

What from each other they for ſhame conceal : 

Vol. I. O Give 
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Give me good fame ye pow'rs, and make me juſt. 
Thus much the rogue to publick cars will truſt: 
In private then. — When wilt thou mighty Fore 
My wealthy uncle from this world remove?” 
Or O thou Thund'rers ſon, great Hercules, 
That once thy bounteous Deity would p'eaſe 
To guide my rake upon the chinking taund 
Of tome vaſt tre:iſure, hidden under ground! 

O were my pupil fairly knock'd o'th' head; 

J ſhouid poſits th cate it he were dead! 
He's ſo far gone with Rickets, and with th' Evi! 
That one {mall doſe well ſend him to the devil. 
This is my neighbour Nerius third ſpou ſe, 
Of whom in happy time he rids his houſe : 
Put my eternal wife! —— grant heav'n I may 
Survive to ſee the fellow of this day! 

Thus that thou may ſt the better bring about 
Thy wiſhes, thou art wickedly devout: 

In Tizer ducking thrice, by bre k of day, 

To waſh th' obſcęnities of night away. Dryden, 


5 


We may obſerve from theſe paſſages, that it is evident 
the Heathen world had no notion of ſerving their Gods 
in that rational manner which true religion pre (cribes, 
and even {ome of their philoſophers, and Perſius among 
them, were ſenſible was the true way. Their whole de- 
votion only conſiſted in 2 multitude of rites and ceremo- 
nies ; and by their extravagant vows, they ſeemed to 
firive who ſhould outbid his fellow to purchaſe ſuccels} 
to their fond and criminal deſires. Having ſhewn that 
men were not influenced by a religious fear in their 
actions, he proceeds in another place to diſcover their fi- 
very, and ſubjection to their paſſions. The conflict he 
introduces in the mind of man, between ſloth and ars 
Tice, is drawn up with a great deal of ſpirit and humour, 


Mane piger ſtertis, Surge, inquit avaritia ; Fj 
Surge. Negas. Inſtat, Surge, mquit. Non quco! Surge. 
En quid agam? rozitas? Saperdas advehe Ponto, 
Ca/.oreum, ſtupas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Coa: 
ele recens primus piper e ſitiente Camels: 


Verte 


/ertk 
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Verte aliquid : jura: ſed Fupiter audiet. Ehen 
Baro reguſtatum digito terebrare falernum 

Contentus peragas ſi vix ere, tum Fove tendi; 

Jam pueris pellem ſuccindtus & ænophorum aptas 
Ocyus ad navem; nihil obſtat quin trabe vaſta 
Ægeum rapias, .ni/: ſolers luxuria ante 1 
Seductum moneat, quo deinde inſane ruis? quo ? 
Quid tibi vis ? calido ſub pectore maſeula bilis 
Intummt, quam non extmaerit urna cicute ? 

Tu) mare tranſilias ? tibi terta cannabe fulto 

Cana fit in trauſiro? Vejentanumque rubellum 
Exhalet vapida leſum pice ſeſſilis ob ba? 

Quid petis, ut nummi, quos hic quincunce modefis 
Nutrieras, peragant avidos ſudare deunces ? 

Indulge genio; carpamus dulcia ; noſtrum eſt, 

Quod vivis: cinis & manes & ſabula fies. 

Vive memor lethi, fugit hora, hoc quod loquor, inde eſt. 
En quid agis? duplici in diverſum ſcinderis hams : 
Huncine, an hune ſequeris. Sat. 5. 


When thou would'ſt take a lazy morning's nap, 

Up, up, ſays avarice; thou ſnore'ſt again, 

Stretchelt thy limbs, and yavyn'ſt, and all in vain, 
The tyrant lucre no denial takes; 

At his command the unwilling ſluggard wakes : 
What muſt I do? he cries. What? fays his Lord, 
Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtraight aboard: 

With fiſh from Euxine ſeas thy veſſel freight; 

Flax, caſtor, Coan wines, the precious weight 

Of pepper, and Sabæan incenſe, take | 
With thy own hands from the tir'd camels back, 
And with poſt-halte thy running markets make, 

Be ſure to turn the penny, lie and ſwear, | 
'Tis wholeſome fin; but Jove thou ſay'ſt will hear: 
Swear, fool, or ſtarve, for the dilemma's ev'n, 
A tradeſman thou, and hope to go to heav'n? 
Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 
Each faddled with his burthen on his back, 
Nothing-retards thy voyage now, unleſs 


<> 


Thy other Lord forbids, Voluptuouſneſs: 


O 2 And 


% 
1 
| 
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And he may ask this civil queſtion, Friend, 

What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? To what end? 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 

Stark ſtaring mad, that thou would'ſt tempt the ea ? 

Cub'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 

On a brown george with louſy. ſwabbers fed; 

Dead wine that ſtinks of the Boracchio, ſup 

From a foul jack, or greaſy maple- cup? 

Say, would'ſt thou bear all this to raiſe thy tore 

From fix i'th' hundred to fix hundred more? 

Indulge, and to thy genius freely give, 

For not to live at eaſe, is mot to live: 

Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 

Does ſome looſe remnant of thy time devour. 

Live while thou liv'ſt, for death will make us all 

A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 


Speak, wilt thou avarice or pleaſure chuſe? Dy den, 


I {hall only quote another paſſage, which being an imi- 
tation of * Horace, the Reader may compire them to- 
gether, and afterwards he may confer both with the 
firſt ſcene of the Eunuch in Terence, between Phxdria 


and Dawss. 


Dave cito hoc credas, jubeo, finire dolores 
Preteritos meditor; crudum Chereſtratus unguem 
Abrodens ait hac: an ſiccis dedecus obſtem | 
Cognatis? an rem patriam rumors ſiniſtro 

Limen ad obſcœnum frangam, dum Chryſidis udas 
Ebrius ante fores extindta cum face canto? 

Euge, puer, ſapias. diis dt pellentibus, agnam, 
Percute : ſed cenſen plorabit, Dave, reliqa ? 

Nugaris; ſolea, our objurgabere rubra. 

Ne trepidare velis atque arttos rodere caſſes 

Nunc 2 e wiolens: at ſz vocet, haud mora, dicas ; 
Quidnam igitur faciam? ne nunc cum accerſor, & ultro 
Supplicet, accedam ? Ibie, 


Says Phœdria to his man, Believe me, friend, 
To this uneaſy love I'll put an end: Shall 


* Vid. Horace, lib, 2. fat. 3 : 
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Shall I run out of all, my friends diſgrace, 

And be the firſt lewd unthriſt ot my race? 

Shall I the neighbours nightly reſt invade, 

At her deaf doors, with ſome vile ſerenade? 

Well, haſt thou freed thy ſelf, his man replies, 
Go, thank the Gods, and offer facrifice. 

Ah! ſays the youth, if we unkindly part, 

Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? 
Weak foul! and blindly to deſtruction led; 

She break her heart, ſhe'll ſooner break your head: 
She knows her man, and when you rant and ſwear, - 
Can draw you to her with a ſingle hair. 

But ſhall I not return now when ſhe ſues ? 

Shall I my own and her deſires refule ? 


THE reader, upon comparing this paſſage with Horace- 
and Terence, will be naturally, led to blame his ſtyle, and 
hardly will allow it better than Horace's. In anſwer to- 
this, it is to be obſerved, that by better, is not meant a. 
clearer or more elegant ſtyle, which would be falſe, but a 
nobler and more poetical one. However, there are two- 
great objections to it, the harſhneſs of his metaphors, and. 
ts obſcurity, to which the former docs not a little con- 
tribute, and is an inexcuſable fault in a writer; the end of 
writing, whether profit or pleaſure, not being attain- 
able without perſpicuity : Therefore Mr, Cowley has flat- 
ly condemn'd our Poet for the want of it. To excuſe: 
bim in ſome meaſure, we may remind the reader, that 
vitire being a ſpecies of poetry that treats of all the paſ- 
lions, follies, and vices of men, and lays open the ſeve- 
al actions that are cauſed by thern, it muſt unavoidably 
become obſcure in ſome places, to us that live at ſuch a 

eat diſtance of time from that he wrote in. Many al- 
uhons and hints of circumſtances, then perhaps univer- 
lily known, muſt be now loſt to us, for want of a pro- 
per knowledge of the ſeveral intrigues that were carry'd 
on at that time, and a ſufficient acquaintance with the 
more peculiar uſages and cultoms of the Romans. And 
though ſatirical writings may happen to be preſerved from 
the injuries of time, and be read in after ages, their views 
were preſent, and the inſtruction intended for the age 

O 3 they 
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they were compoſed in. This defence is weaken'd ;þy 
its not being a general rule. Horace and Fuveral are Gr 
the molt part well underſtood, whilſt Pers1vs con. 
tinues in the dark. To obviate this, it is further alledo'g, 
that he writing freely of his own times, and not ſoar;; 

the tyrant himſelf, muſt either expoſe himſelf to the ig. 
conveniency that befel Juvenal after him, for: ſpeaking 
too openly, or only rally the little follies and peccadilo; 
of lite, with Horace, or draw a veil over his wrirings ; 
which though it was eaſily pull'd aſide by people of un- 
derſtanding in his time, ſerved to protect him from pub- 
lick cenſure and puniſhment. The brevity of his ſtyle, 
and his clole - philoſophical way of thinking, may 40 
have contributed to its obſcurity. And yet it is liranze 
he ſhould have ſuch a cloſe ſtyle, after having ſtudisl 
Lucilius fo much, whoſe fault was to be redundant; 
and imitated Horace who was fo clear and eleginr, 
The Stoics, of all the ſects of Philoſophers, mo!! affected 
a copious expreſſion and turn of wit, of which the Sezz- 
ca's, the Philoſopher and Tragic Poet are inſtances. Doubt- 
leſs there was a melancholy in Pxxstus's temper, that in- 
feed his writings, and made them want the ſpirit, though 
they abound with the gall, of fatire. 

BRING of this humour, and educated in the ſtricteſt 
principles of virtue by a Philoſopher of Cornutu:'s inte- 
grity, who from his maſter became afterwards his inſe- 
parable companion, it is no wonder we find him ſo ſe- 


vere in his invectives againſt vice, and ſo dogmatical in 


giving his advice. 

InDEED he was too grave and ſerious to court the 
Muſes with ſucceſs. Like the reſt of their ſex, they fly 
the cold and languid lover, and are only won by conſtancy 
and a lively and vigorous perſeverance; he therefore did 
well to inform his readers, that he had not taſted of the 
inſpiring Spring, as he ſays in the prologue to his ſatires; 


Nec fonte labra prolui caballino, &c. 
Quintilian indeed allows he had deſervedly gain d a greit 


reputation by his works, though they were but tew : Maultun 
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. vere Glorie quamvis uno libro Perſius meruit. And 
by Mabtial has {aid much the fame, 


on- Sepins in libro memoratur Perſius uno. 


HE certainly had great natural parts, which were im- 
in. proved by a large ſtock of acquired knowledge ; but he 
ng has been ſo unhappy in the uſe of it, that it is a common 
95 obſervation concerning him, That whereas commentators 
53 ue often at a loſs what ſenſe to ſtick to in Fuvenal, he is 
Ne ſo copious; In PERS1IUS they are lometimes puzzled to 
0- WF find any at all. ö 


O 4 1 
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* 


was deſcended of a good family at Sella, 
a Town in Epirus, not far from the fa- 
& |] mous Dodonaæn Grove. Several of the 
FI family had the reputation of men of pro- 
Pl bity and learning, and made a conſiderable 
figure in their native country ; and the 
Poet himſelf has inform'd us of his noble deſcent. 


Non tibi deformes obſcuri ſanguinis ortus, 
Nec ſme luce genus; ( quamquam fortuna parentum 
Arctior expenſis;) etenim te drvite ritu 
Ponere pur pureos infantia adegit amictus 
Stirpis honore datos, & nobile pectoris aurum. 
Epicædion in Patrem. Silve Lib. V. * 
b 
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He was a man of great erudition, and for his merit 
that way, was made free of the city of Naples, where his 
ather had ſettled ſome years before. There Sr ATIs 
was born, but at what time is not very clear; tho? it is 
moſt likely it was about the beginning of Claudius's reign, 
He very much delighted in the fituation of this place; 
and having made his fortune at Rome, he retired hither as 
he grew in years, and dwelt in Naples to the hour of his 
death. He ſpeaks much in pritſe of it in the Poem ad- 
dreſs d to his wife, wherein he invites her to come and 
ſettle with him there. 


Noſtra quoque C propriis tenuis, nec rara colonis 
Parthenope, cui mite ſolum trans æquora vectæ 
Ipſe Dionea monſtravit Apollo columba: 
Has ego te ſedes, nam nec mihi barbara Thrace, 
Nec Libye natale ſolum, transferre laboro. 
Silv. L. 3. Carm. 5; 


Wneu his father came firſt to ſettle here, he ſoon 
made himſelf famous by the profeſſion of Oratory, which 
be taught with that applauſe, that he had all the youth of 
quality under his care. 


Hine tibi vota patrum credi, generoſaque pubes 
Je monitore regi; mores & facta priorum 
Diſcere -—— Silv. L. 5. Carm. z. 


Hz continued the ſame profeſſion when he came to 
Rome, and met with the ſame encouragement there. 


Mox & Romuleam ſtirpem, procereſque futuros 
Inſtruis, mque patrum veſitgia ducere perſtas. 
Non tibi certajſet juvenilia fingere corda 

Neſtor, c indomiti Phanix moderator alumni, 
Quique tubas acres lituoſque audire volentem 


Eaciden alio frangebat carmine Chiron, 
Silv. L. 5. C. 3. 


Wir n the advantage of his education under ſuch a per- 


fon, it is not to be wonder'd at, if Sr ATIs being en- 
| O 5 dow'd 
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dow'd with a fine natural diſpoſition, made great im. 
138 and ſhew'd himſelf deſerving of al 
is father's care and indulgence for him. He was but 
young when he fell in love with Claudia, a Muſician's 
Widow, and ſoon marry'd her. She had the character of 
a woman of ſenſeand virtue ; and it by the latter ſhe proved 
a faithful wife to him, the former render'd her an agree- 
able companion and uſeful friend. It being commonly 
believed, that ſhe he'p'd and aſſiſted him in his Thi, 
and to this he is thought to have alluded, where he ſays, 


: —Longi tu (ola laboris 
Conſcia, cumque tuis crevit mea Thebais. annis. 
Silv. L. 3. C. 5. 


She had a daughter by her former husband, whom he 
loved as tenderly as if ſhe had been his own; and in the 
poem to his wife, above quoted, has ſhewn her to have 
been a perſon every way deſerving his affection. 


Sed venient plenis, venient connubia tedis 

Sic certe formeque bonis animique meretur, 

Sive Chelyn complexa petit, ſeu voce paterna 

Diſcendum muſis ſonat & mea carmma fledit; 
Candida ſeu molli diducit brachia motn : 

Ingenium probitas, artemque modeſtia vincit. Ibid. 


He mentions in the ſame Poem, his wife's expreſſions of 
joy and ſatisfaction at the ſignal marks he receiy'd of rhe 
Emperor Domitian's favour and eſteem, and for his three 
victories at the Alban Games, and her concern for his ill 
ſucceſs, when he loſt the Prize in the Capitol. 


Ter me nitidas Albana ferentem 

Dona comas, ſandtoque indutum Cæſaris auro 

Viſceribus complexa tus, ſertisque dediſti 

Oſcula anhela meis; tu cum Capitolia noſiræ 

Inficiata lyræ; ſæavum ingratumque dolebas | 
Mecum vicla 70v em Ibid, 


His 
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His happy talent in writing occaſional Poems, ſoon 
recommended him to perſons of the firſt rank; and the 
higheſt merit, to ſeveral of whom he has addreſs'd ſome 
of thoſe little pieces, which make up his five Books of 
Silve or Miſcellanies ; and from hence we may probably 
conjecture, that the reaſon why Martial, his contempo- 
rary, was wholly filent concerning him, at the ſame time 
that he makes honourable mention of moſt of the other 
poets, was his being piqued at Statius's ſucceſs in thoſe 
extempore compoſitions, by which he ſeemed to invade 
his rx of Epigram: And perhaps his being ſo much 
in favour with Paris, Domitian's favourite, and valuing 
himſelf a little too much on that account, might be ano- 
ther cauſe of Martial's filence. Thro' Paris's recommen- 


dation, he ingratiated himſelf ſo far with Domitian, as to 


be admitted to fit at table with him at a publick entertain- 
ment, which the Emperor made to all the moſt conſide- 
rable perſons of his empire. The Poet has deſcribed this 
treat very poetically, but by an artful flattery to his 
prince, tells the reader, he had no leifure to conſider the 
great ſp;endor and magnificence of the feaſt, being wholly 
taken up in looking upon the Emperor. 


Ipſum, ipſum cupido tantum ſpedtare wvacavit, 
Tranquillum vultu. ſed majeſtate ſerena 

Mulcentem radios, [ubmittentemque modeſte 

Fortune wexilla ſue: tamen ore nitebat 

Diſſimulatm honos. — — L. 4.2. 


Some might be apt to think this complement enough for 
a ſupper, but the Poet groſſly goes on to compare him 
with Jupiter, as deſcribed by Homer at the feaſt with the 
virtuous Æthiopians; yet it muſt be own'd the verſifica- 
tion is noble, and the thought and language very ſublime. 


Parva loquor, nec dum equo tuos, Germanice, vultus: 

Talis ubi Oceani finem, menſaſque reviſit 

£Ethiopum,.ſacro diffuſns necture viiltus 

Dux ſuperum, ſecrtta jubet dare carmina Muſas, 

Et Palienaos Fhabum laudare trium phos. N 
Sily, L 4. Carm. 2. 


O 6 Had 
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Had the Poet had leſs vanity, he had not been fo tran{. 
ported on ſuch occaſion; 2 perhaps knowing he had 
an abſolute tyrant to deal with, he might judge it more 
prom to overſhoot the mark, than to fall ſhort in his ac- 
nowledgments. Domitian had likewiſe preſented him with 
a golden crown, when he gain'd the prize in the Alban 
mount at the Quinquatria, Games celebrated in honour 
of Miherva : this he acknowledges in the Poem above 
quoted, and adds, it was given him becauſe he had com- 
poſed ſome pieces on the Emperor's triumphs over the 
Germans and Dacæ. 


Talis longo poſi tempore venit 

Lux mihi, Trojane qualis ſub collibus Albæ 

Cum modo Germanas acies, modo Daca ſonantem 
Prelia, Palladio tua me manus mduit auro. L. 4. 2. 


But with all this ſhare in his princes good 2 he was 
ſo unhappy as not to be taken notice of by any of his 


- contemporaries but Z#venal; and he is thought by many, 


not to have done it without ſome bitterneſs. To me, the 
occaſion of his mentioning Statius, ſeems to be this: He 
obſerves in his Satire, the low ſtate and ſmall encourage- 
ment given to men of Letters, who were often reduced 
to - ob, e neceſſity of writing for bread; and that not- 
withſtanding the world allowed their merit and admired 
their writings. Statius is brought in as an unhappy ex- 


ample of this ill uſage. 


Curritur ad vocem jucundam, & carmen amice 

Thebaidos, latam fecit cum Statins urbem 

Promiſitque diem, tanta dulcedine captos 

Afﬀecit ille animos, tantaque libidime vulgi 

Auditur; ſed cum fregit ſubſellia verſu, 

Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. 
Juvenal Sat. 7. 


All Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing crowds expect the promis d verſe: 
His lofty numbers with ſo great a guſt 


They hear, aud ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt : : 
, ut 
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But while the common ſuffrage crown'd his cauſe, 

And broke the benches with their loud applauſe ; 

His Muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 

And by a player bought ſupply'd her bread. Dryden. 


From this paſſage we learn that Statius wrote a Tragedy 
which Paris purchas d, who from a Player was become the 
Emperor's Minion, the Poet being reduced to fell it for his 
ſubſtance. This circumſtance perhaps might have intro- 
duced our Poet to that Favourite; for I do not find that after 
hisadmiſſion to his Patronage, he wanted the conveniences 
of Life. However it does not appear from what has been 
quoted, that uvenal has ſpoken reproachtully of him, bu: 
rather has given him great and real commendations, and 
has particularly taken notice of his noble ſtyle; the tranſ- 
ktor has altogether ſavoured this ſenſe. This teſtimony 
deſerves the more to be conlidered, as coming from one, 
whom both his friendſhip to Martial, and hatred to the 
Court, might reaſonably be preſumed to have made our 
Poet's Enemy. | 

Havins for ſome time ſucceſsfully exerciſed his Muſe 
in theſe Miſcellanies, he ſet about his Thebaid, wherein he 
was aſſiſted by ſome of the moſt learned men of the age, 
1nd particularly by Maximus Funius, a nobleman of great 
accompliſhments. 


Te fido monitore noſira 
Thebais, multa cruciata lima, 


Tentat audaci fide Mantuanæ L. 5. 7. 
Gaudia fame. | 


Here the Poet inſinuates, that he ſpent many years in com- 
poling this work, and had endeavoured to take example 
from Virgil, whom he has elſewhere profeſt to tollaw, mo- 
deſtly confeſſing at the fame time the wide difference be- 


tween him and his great Maſter. 
u=—— Nec tu divinam &Æneida 3 
Sed longe ſequere, C veſtigia ſemper adora. 
57 Theb. Lib. 12. 


— Maroneique - 
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Maroneique ſeden; in margine templi 
Sumo ani mum, c magni tumulis adcanto magiſiri. 


Lib 4 4. 4. 


He was at leaſt twelve years about this Poem. 


O mihi bis ſenos multum vigilata per anno, 
Thebai. 


And was grown old by that time he had finiſhed it. 


— Nos facta aliena canendo 
Vergimur in Senium — Lib. 4. 4. 


He returned to Naples to correct it, and ſoon after ſet 
about the Achilleid, but death overtook him before he 
had gone far with that work. 


En egomet ſomnum & geniale ſecutus 
Littus, ubi Auſonic ſe condidit hoſpita portu. 
Parthenope tenues ignavo pollice chordas 
Pul ſo. 


Lib. 4. 4, 


Fam Sidonios emenſa labores 

Thebais, optato collegit carbaſa portu : 

Nunc vacuos crines alio ſubit infula nexu : 
Troja quidem magnuſque mihi tentatur Achilles, 


bid. 


Here the Poet goes on to make Domitian a complement, 
acknowledging he ought to chuſe that Prince's exploits 
for the ſubje& of his ſong; but he miſtruſts his own 
ſtrength, and thinks a writer ſhould not undertake ſuch a 
w_ before he has well weighed and conſidered his abi- 
mes. 


Sed wocat arcitenens alio pater, armaque monſtrat 

Auſonii majora ducts : trabit impetus ills 
Fam pridem, retrahitque timor, ſtabuntne (ub illa 
Mole humerit an magno vincetur pondere cervix ? 
8 ; L. 4. 4 
He 


Theb. Lib. 12. 
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He uſed to celebrate Virgil's birth-day with great ſolem- 
nity, frequently viſiting his tomb, which he has hinted at 
in the lines a little above quoted, 


Maroneique ſedens in margine templi 
Sumo animum, & magni tumulis adcanto Magiſtri. Ibid, 


On this occaſion we may obſerve, that the heathen The- 
ology admitted of a kind of worſhip paid to the ſouls of 
departed Heroes, whom they judged ſtil] to retain thoſe 
inclinations they had when in the body. Thus Alexander 
facrificed to the Manes of Achilles, to inſpire him with 
courage and conduct in the war. And their Philoſophers 
not only made no ſcruple of paying this adoration to 
Dzmons, but recommended it, giving many inſtances of 
their protection of mankind. Maximus Tyrits, the Pla- 
tonic Philoſopher, is very large on this head in his ſecond 
Diſſertation de Deo Socratis, to which we refer the reader. 
And with this view Statius may be ſuppoſed, not only 
out of vanity, but very ſincerely, to have had a devotion 
for the Genius of Virgil, hoping to obtain thereby from 
him no ſmall aſſiſtance in his poetical compoſitions. 

We have no account of the time nor manner of his 


death. It is probable that it happened in Trajas's time, 


and at Naples, where it ſeems likely that he continued 
til the time of his death, having no call to Court after 
Domitian's deceaſe. From his Silvæ one may gather that 
he was of a {weet diſpoſition and grateful temper, but 
ſomewhat vain and conceited ; for it cannot be inferred 
from the cruel character of his Heroes, that he was of 
the ſame temper ; for therein he ſeems to have kept cloſe 
to Hiſtory, and the character of thoſe bai barous times. 
He had no children by his wife, and therefore adopted a 


fon, whoſe death he has lamented in a very affectionate 


manner. 


Tellure cadentem 

Excepi, & vinctum genitali carmine fovi, 
Poſcentemque novas tremulis ululatibus auras 
Inſerui vit a, quid plus tribuere parente: ? 


Nonnus 
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Nonne gemam te, care fuer, quo ſo pite natos 
Non cupii 


L. 5. 5. 


This is a good argument that Domitian and Pariz's bounty 
had ſet him above want; one, if not the principal end of 
Adoption, being to have one to inherit what we leave 
behind us, whole grateful behaviour and filial duty might 
ſupply the place of a true ſon. Beſides, the poet has in- 
formed us, that he had a ſmall country-ſeat and eſtate in 
Nuſcany, where Alba formerly ſtood, 


Parvi beatus ruris honoribus 
Qua priſca Teucros Alba colit lares, 
Fortem atque facundum Severum 
Non ſolitis fidibus ſaluto. 


Ir may be objected to theſe leſſer compoſitions of 
S TATIus, that the hurry they were written in, is no 
apology for them. Horace's authority is brought to con- 
firm the objection, whoſe opinion of ſuch haſty writers 
is too well known to need being quoted. In anſwer to 
this, it is juſt we ſhould obſerve, that the occaſion of 
writing ſome of theſe pieces required ſuch an extempore 
effuſion, and that their whole merit did very much con- 
fiſt herein. The prefaces to the firſt and ſecond Book of 
theſe Silve will juſtify the neceſſity of it. After all, they 
are not the leaſt valuable part of this writer's works. 
The ſtyle is generally elegant and eaſy ; the thoughts na- 
tural for the molt part, except where the Emperor's ſer- 
vice calld for a flight or two, and agreeably diverſified 
from com mon- place deſcriptions and alluſions, after Ovid's 
manner. In the poem on the recovery of Rutiliu, Gal- 
licus from a dangerous fir of Sickneſs, among other 
thoughts, he has the following, which ingeniouſly, though 
modeſtly, diſcovers his anxiety for thar great man's dan- 
ger, by comparing his ſhare in it to that of a ſmall veſſel, 
which though of leis value, yet ſuffers ia the lame ftorm 
with thoſe of a greater bulk, 


uis mihi tot cœtus inter populique patrumque 


Sit cure votique locus? tamen ardua teſtor I 
Sidera, 
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Sidera, teque pater vatum Thymbree, quis omni 
Luce mihi, quis nocte timor ? dum poſlibus herens 
Aſſiduns, nunc aure vigil, nunc lumine cundta 
Auguror ? immenſe veluti connexa carina 

Cymba minor, cum ſævit lyems; pro parte furentes 
Parva receptat aqua, & eodem volvitur auſtro. 


How ſoft and moving is Venus's diſcourſe to the baſhful 
ygin, in the Epithalamium of Stella and Violantilla, though 
the chief merit of it conſiſts in the ſtyle, the thought be- 
ng only that beauty is ſubject to decay, and old age inſen - 
by comes on? | | 


Duonam hic uſa; ſopor vacuiq, modeſiia lecti, 

O mihi Laurentes inter delecta puellas? 

Quis morum fideiq, modus? nunquamne virili 

Submittere jugo? veniet jam triſtior ætas: 

Fxerce formam, & venientibus utere donis. 

Non ideo tibi tale decus, vultuſq; ſuper bos 

Meg; dedi, viduos ut tranſmittare per annos, 

Seu non cara mii 

His mulcet dictis tacitumqus inſpirat W , 
Lib. I. 2. 


The fond inſinuating behaviour of the young Love that 
ſpeaks to Venus in the ſame poem, is prettily deſcribed in 
Ovid manner, 


Dixerat ; e tenera matris cervice pependit 
Blandus, & admotis tepefecit pectora pennis. Lib. 1. 2. 


What follows is a fine complement to the lady's beauty; 
Venus ſay ing, that the Loves would miſtake the lady for 
their mother, and, but for her reconciliation with Juno, 
ſhe need only let Jupiter ſee her beauty, to make him 
diſguiſe himſelf again {or her love. 


Et ſi flammiferas potuiſſet ſcandere ſedes, 
Hafque mtrare Domos, 150 erraretis amores; 
Quod niſi me longis placaſſet Funo querelis, 

| Falſu 
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Falſus huic pennas ꝙ cornua ſumeret a « 
Rector, in hanc vero cecidiſſet Jupiter auro. bid. 


There is ſomething peculiarly elegant in the character ot 
his friend Voiſcus, and ſpeaking the noble retirement of 1 
great man that is above the world. 


Scilicet hic illi meditantur pondera mores, 

Hic premitur fœæcunda quies, victuſque ſerena 

Fronte gravis, ſanuſque nitor, luxuque carentes 
Delicie, quas ipſe ſuis digreſſus Athenis | 

Mallet deſerto ſenior Gargettins Horto. Lib. 1. 3. 


In the poem on occaſion of his friend Celer's voyage, the 
following lines are a very poetical expoltulation on that 
man's hardy attempt that firſt went to ſez; a common 
_ among the poets, but uncommoniy handled by our 
author. 


uis rude & al ſciſſum miſeris animantibus æquor 
Fecit iter? ſolidæque pios telluris alumnos 
Expulit in fluctus, pelagoque immiſit hiantes 
Audaæx ingenii? 
Imus in abruptum, gentile/que undique terra. 
Fugimus, exiguo clauſi trabe (5 aere nudo. 
Inde furor ventis, indignatæque procelle, 
Et cœli fremitus, & fulmina plura Tonanti. L. 3. 2. 


It is an ingenious and uncommon thought, to ſay, the 
ſtorms that happen at ſea were ſent by the Gods to puniſh 
man's preſumption. The reader may try how it appears 
in an Eygliſh dreſs. 


What daring wretch firſt made the new eſſay 
Thro' vaſt divided ſeas to find a way? 

Learing the ſolid earth, her ſons expos'd 

To ſwelling waves, in ſome {mall bark expos'd ? 
Since they forſake their native ſhores tor gain, 
To tempt the dangers of the ſtormy main, 
Juſtly preſumptuous mortals meet their fate, 


By Joves avenging arm deliroy'd, and Neptune _ 
2 


15 


ſe. 
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The compariſon of a courtier, that kept in favour with 
ereral Princes, to a Bark that can fail thro” all ſeas alike, 
is obvious, but well turn'd, 


In toties mutata ducum juga rite twlilti ; 
Integer, inque omni fœlix tua tymba prefundo, L. 3. 3. 


He very affect ionately deſcribes the pleaſures he ſhould 
reap in his retirement to his native city, Naples, 


Quas C mollis kyems, & frigida temperat eſtas, 
Juas imbelle fretum tepertibus alluit undis, 
Pax ſecura locis, & deſidis otia vitæ, 
Et nunquam tur bata quies, /omnique peracti. 
Nulla foro rabies, aut ſtrictæ jurgia legis 
Morum jura viris : lum, & ſme faſcibus æquum. 
L. 3. 5. 


Mild winter here, and temp'rate ſummers pleaſe, 
The ſea forgets to rage, and flows with eaſe. 
Peaceſul ſecurity is ſpread around, 

The lite of eaſy leiſure here is found; 

Sleep undiſturb'd, and ſoft repoſe, and reſt, 
Which no vile wrangling humours e'er moleſt ; 
Here truth and ſanity of manners reign, 

And men do right without the fear of pain. 


The complaint to the God of Sleep, that he had forſaken 
him, is eaſy and moving; and his deſcriptzon of all nature's 
enjoying the benefit of reſt, is very juſt and natural. 


Crimine quo merui, juvenis placidiſime divum, 
Duove errore miſer, donis ut ſolus egerem, 

Somne, tuis? tacet omne pecus, volucreſque, feraque, 
Et ſimulant feſſos curvata cacumina ſomnos. 

Nec trucibus fluviis idem ſonus, occidit horror 
quoris, & terris maria acclinata quieſcunt. 


Offspring of heav'n, kind pow'r of balmy reſt, 
What crime has made thee loath my troubled _— 
Y 


d 
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My eyes alone continual vigils keep, 

While ali the brute creation's huſh'd in ſleep ; 

Beneath the night-dew droop the bending woods, 

And a till filence ca!ms the ſlumb'ring floods; 
 Ofer the rough rocks no noiſy torrent roars, 

And weary'd waves recline upon the ſhores. T'—.y;, 


The favourable encouragement which the generous am- 
bition of a young nobleman, deſcended from illuſtrious 
anceſtors, meets with in his firſt ſetting out into the 
world, is finely illuſtrated by the following compariſon 


——Romnlei qualis per jugera Circi 

Cum pichre viſu, titulis generoſus avitts 

Exectatur equus, cujus de ſtemmate longo 

Felix emeritos habet admiſſura parents, 

Illum omnes acuunt plauſus, illum ipſe volantem 
Pulvis, & incurve gaudent agnoſcere meta. 

Sic te, clare puer, genitum ſibi Curia ſenſit. Ibid. 


As Rome's brave ſons to th' Circus crowd the day, 
They hear th' impatient courſer ſtarts away, 

Whoſe fam'd deſcent they know, and generous race, 
Viewing his lovely ſhape and noble pace, 

With ſhouts of loud applauſe the ſteed admire, 
That in his breaſt augments the native fire : 

Now clouds of duſt ſalute him on the courſe, 

And the approaching goal applauds th' expected horſe, 
Thy growing worth, thus Ceſar did approve, 

Born to adorn and win thy country's love. 


His remark of youth's being obnoxious to be corrupted, 
when under no government, as trees when not cut are 
to ſpend their _ in leaves without fruit, is juſt 
and well imagined. I chuſe to make theſe quotations to 
juſtify this Author from the imputation of bombalt, 
with which he has frequently been charged. 


Quem non corrumpit pubes effr ena? noveque 
Libertas properata toge ? cen neſcia falcis 


Silva comas tollit, fruttumque exſpirat in umòras. = = 
c 


SO. AS. a. > Ha 
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The reader, by comparing the following defcription of 
the ſpring, with ſome of the other Poets, may be better 
able to judge of this writer's Genius. The language of 
this Ode is in the middle ſtyle, and the deſcription very 
natural ; but wants that life and uncommon propriety of 
expreſſion that ſo much recommends Horace's Odes; how- 
5 there is ſomething agteeable in the turn of the two 
aſt lines. 


Jam trux ad Ardtos Parrhaſias byems 
Conceſſit altis obruta ſolibus; 
Fam pontus ar teilus renident, 
Fam Zephyris Aquilo refradtus. 
Nune cuntta veri frondibus an nuis 
Crinitur arbos, nunc wvolucrum novi 
neſins, ineæxpertumque carmen | 
Quod tacita ſlatuere bruma. Lib. 3. 


The horrid winter now retires, 

Subdu'd by Phabus ſtronger rays, 
The earth and fea alike con ſpires 

To ipeak new joy while Zephir plays: 


Each tree its blooming verdure wears, 
Rich in the beauties of the ſpring, 

And what i'th' winter he prepares, 
The warbling bird begins to ſing. 


i: are now come to conſider that work of STAT1vus's 
which Juvenal, as above quoted, has inform'd us, was 
o much admired in its rehearſal at Rome, and wherein 
the author propoſed nothing leſs than Virgil tor his imita- 
ton. This falls out unluckily for him, becauſe it wil! in 
ſome meaſure lead us to compare the two Poems, from 
which he is likely to come off with diſadvantage; but 
jet, allowing all this, we may apply to him what Ori 
kid of Phaeton, 


=—Magnis tamen excidit auſis. Met. Lib. 2. 


Before 
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Before we examine this poem, it will be proper the reader 
ſhould have a regard to the time when the event therein 
ſpoken of happened, which was about 125 1 years betore 
the birth of Chriſt, and 42 before the deſtruct ion of 7x 
The hiſtory of the poem, in ſhort is this: OEdiprs, whoſe 
ſtory and misfortunes are ſo well known, left the kingdom 
of Thebes to Eteocles and Polynices, his inceſtuous offspring 
by his mother Focaſta, with this condition, that the; 
ſhould govern alternately every other year. It being Pe. 
Iynices's turn to reſign the crown, he retired to his friend 
and ally Adraſius king of Argos: He there met with Ty. 
deus fon of OEneus, but not knowing him, they quar- 
relled, and fought in the king's palace. Adraſtus, coming 
out upon the alarm, ſeparated the combatants, and diſco- 
vering who they were, gives them his two daughters in 
marriage. The brothers-in-law ſoon united in 2 cloſe 
friendſhip, and from blows fell to mutual embraces. The 
father-in-law promiſes to reſtore both to their kingdoms, 
and Tydeus his help to ſee his friend Polynices firlt fertled 
in the Thevan throne, which now Eteocles with-held rom 
him, and was reſolved to keep wholly to himſe!f, now 
he was in poſſeſſion of it. Hereupon Jydeus undertiles 
an embaſſy to Thebes, but his propoſals are rejected with 
ſcorn. Having received this juſt provocation, war is de- 
clared againſt Ezeocles, and an army being raiſed, marches 
againſt Thebes under the conduct of ſeven generals, who 
are all {lain in the war but Adraſlus. The two brothers 
killed one another in ſingle combat, O Edipus is baniſhed 
the city, Focaſia violently puts an end to her miſerable 
life, and Creon uſurps the throne. The vanquiſhed party 
being inſulted by him, and not ſuffered to bury their de d, 
apply to Theſeus king of Athens, who marches with an 
army againſt him and takes the city. Thus far hiſtory goes. 

Tx ſubject therefore of the Thebaid is not ſo ill choſen 
as conducted; and the moral to be drawn from thence is 
ſo far uſeful, as it may. ſerve to ſhew the ill effecls of 
treachery and ambition on the one hand, and of a too 
greedy and inſatiable thirſt ot revenge on the other. In 
the carrying on the deſign of the poem, he has kept to 
hiſtory too much to allow himſelf thoſe neceſſary helps, 


which probably fiction alone can furniſh a writer * t0 
orm 
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form a juſt and regular plan of his whole work. Since 
then it is defective in the fable, we cannot ſo properly 
call it an Epic poem, as an important hifforical event, 


tically related; that 1s, adorn d with epiſodes, machires, 
and the like, which poetry makes uſe of in her addreſſes 


to the imagination» However, the reader may call it an 
Epic poem, if he will allow any to be ſuch that are not 
exactly built after Homer's and Virgil's model; the Thebaid 
having the faireſt pretenfions of any other among the an- 
tients to the third place. | 

He has formed no principal heroic character, as his 
maſter Virgil had done, and conſequently has not preſerved 
2 jult ſubordination in his characters. Nor has he ſuffici- 
ently diyerſified them, as Homer did. His heroes are 
dawn as. ſaxage, and cruel as he found them in hiſtory ; 


the times they lived in, and therefore afford not ſuch uſe- 
ful examples to poſterity. Though they may be diſtin- 
ouiſhed in their manners from each other, yet a general 
character of courage mixed with rage, revenge, violence, 
or impiety, reigns in Tydewus, Hippomedon, Capaneus, and 
Palynices. .4drafius is a more mild and noble character, 
and we may diſcover in his behaviour the marks of a 
wife and religious prince, a tender parent, a true friend, 
and prudent general. The character of the prophet Am- 
thiarans is the reverſe to that of Achilles in Homer. Each 
knew their fate to be unavoidable, if they went to war 
but as Achilles bravely meets his fate, Amphiarans meanly 
flies from it: The one is with reluctance diſguiſed by a 
fond mother, and placed among the women; the other 
s ſnamefully betrayed in his retreat by his wife's covetouſ- 
neſs, upon whom he calls for vengeance, juſt before he is 
iwalowed up by the earthquake, with his laſt breath re- 


yengefully devotirg her to death, and making his ſon a 


parricide, The two Thebap brothers are impious and un- 
natural; and Polynices reſigns the crown with as much 
unjuſt reluctancy, as Eteocles baſely keeps it beyond the 
term agreed. The Gods, as in Homer, make as cruela 
figure as the men. Jutiter himſelf is the author and pro. 
moter of this fatal war; he gives ear to the diltracted 
rage of the wretched OEdiprs, imploring the divine ven- 

geance 


* manners, like thoſe in Homer, being made ſuitable to 
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geance on his unnatural ſons: but thinking the Gods too 
flow, he invokes the fury Ty/zphone to haſten to ſow gif 
cord among them. Indeed, to ſhew the dire effects of 
this, and the fatal conſequences of civil broils, ſeem to be 
the immediate moral of the poem. 


Regendi 

Seævus amor, rupt æque vices, ek ſecundi 
Ambitus impat iens, & ſummo dulcins unum 
Stare loco, ſoru/que comes diſcordia regnis. 

L. 1. Theb. 


Or what is more fully expreſſed in Homer, 
Oux dyaloy moxunnegvin, es xotenrts iro, Iz. 4. 


The more to convince us how dangerous a paſſion ambi. 
tion is, the poet has juſtly obſery'd, ſo poor a kingdom 
as that of Thebes could not give very ſtrong temptations 


Nuda p teſtas 
Armavit fratres, pugna eſt de paupere regno. 
55 L. 1, Theb. 


Tu Poet having kept all along cloſe to hiſtory, was 
doubtleſs very diligent in ſearching into thoſe obſcure mo- 
numents of antiquity he himſelf could light on, or his fa- 
ther's great learning give him an account of; as he ac- 
knowledges in his Silve : 


Tu cantus ſtimulare meos, tu pandere fatla 


J 


Heroum, bellique modos, poſituſque locorum 
Monſtrabas. Silv. L. 5. 3, 


This diligence is particularly remarkable in the fourth 
Book, where he gives an account of the ſeveral pcople of 
Greece that armed for the war. In this he has happily 
imitated Virgil, by keeping up the ſpirit and dignity of 
his numbers, and diverſify ing the detail with proper epi- 
thets and ſhort deſcriptions ; and as Virgil has invoked the 
Muſe, STAT1vus bas invoked no leſs than three Deities 
to aſſiſt him; Fame, Antiquity, and Calliope; _ : 
| thin 
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think not injudiciouſly, each having their proper part in 
this place, which it were needleſs to point out to the 
Reader's notice. 


Nunc mihi Fama prior, mundique arcana Poteſtas, 
Cui meminiſſe ducum vitaſque extendere cura, 
Pande viros, tuque O nemoris regina ſonori 
Calliope, quas ille manus que moverit arma 
Gradivns, quantas populis ſolaverit urbes, 

Sublata molire lyra, nec enim altior ulli 

Mens hauſio de fonte venit. 


Theb. L. 4. 


Ideus at the head of his band is deſcribed in his full vi- 
gour, and rejoicing at the trumpet's found, and compared 
o a ſerpent that has newly calt his skin. 


Zece inter medios patrie ciet agmina gentes 

Fulminens Tydeus ; jam letus, & integer artus; 

Ut primum: ſtrepuere tube, ceu lubricus alta 

Anguis humo verni blanda ad ſpiramina ſolis 

Erigitur, liber ſenio, & ſquallentibus anus 

Exutus, latiſque minax intervenit herbis. 2 
Ah miſer, agreſtum ſi quis per gramen hianti 

Ohr ius, & primo ſiccaverit ora veneno. Theb. L. 4. 


Soon as the trumpet breath'd the voice of arms, 

The chief with eager joy his troops allarms; 

Fiercely he ſtalks, impatient to engage, 

In all the blooming pride of ripen'd age. 

So his bright creſt th' enliven'd ſerpent rears, 

Freed from the clogging ſcales and ruſt of years; 

High to the Sun his threat'ning length diſplays, 

And round the meadows darts his verdant rays. 

Ah! wretch, that meets him in the praſly plains, 

And ſucks the vig'rous poiſon thro” his tingling veins, 
T——rs 


The Thebans prepare with leſs chearfulneſs for their de- 
tence, and Ereocles terrified by ſeveral inauſpicious omens, 
plies to Tyreſzas the Prophet, to know the event of the 
war. He, by his charms, raiſes the Ghoſt of Laius, who 
gives him a doubtful anſwer, telling him, that indeed his 


brother Polynices ſhould never reign in Thebes, but that 


V ol. J. P hie 
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his cruel Father ſhould conquer; meaning, that by jj, 
Prayers to Heaven and Hell, the miſerable OZdipu; ſ:ou!g 
prevail with thoſe Powers to puniſh his unnatural Chi). 
dren; and make them fall by one another's Sword, 28 they 
aiterwards did in ſingle combat. 

PAR THENO YZ Us, Prince of the Arcadians, was one 
of the ſeven Generals that went againſt Thebes. A; the 
Poet was well verſed in the antiquities of Greece, he neg⸗ 
lects no opportunity of inſerting ſuch accounts ot it as are 
coniſiſtent with his ſubject; and ſo on this occalion, he 
takes notice of the following fabulous Tradiion that ob- 


tained with that People, which he has very clegantly 
turned. 


Nemerum vos ſtirpe rigenti 

Fama ſatos, cum prima pedum veſligia tellus 
Admirata tulit: nondum arva, domuſque, nec urbes, 
Connubiiſque modus, quercus laurique ferebant 

Cruda fuerperia, ac populos umbroſa creavit 

Fraxinus, & fœta viridis puer excidit orno. 

Hi lucis ſiupuiſſe vices, noctiſque feruntur 

Nubila, & ecciduum longe Iitana ſecuti 

De peraſſe diem. — Lib. 4. Theb. 


The earth as yet untill'd no plough-ſhare ſelt, 

And men nor houſes had, nor cities built; 

Nor marriage was by law to one reſtrain'd, 

But flature rude and favage til! remain'd : 

When you, Arcadians, it lame tells us true, 

A hardy offspring trom the foreſts grew. 

The labrivg Oak and Lawrel teem'd with young, 
And from the ſpreading Aſh whole Nations iprung. 
With admiration day and night they view'd, 


- The ſetting Sun with weary ſteps purſu'd, 
And fear d departing light wou d never be renew d. 


AMPHIARAUS, another General and Prieſt of 4fo!lo, 
as well as Prince, (which two Offices were commonly uni- 


ted in the ſame perſon in thoſe early times,) having been 


betrayedin his retirement, (where he had concealed himſet 
to avoid going to the war, which he prophetically fore- 
Ow would be fatal to him, as well as unfortunate to all 
by his Wife's ambition, to wear the fatal Bracelet of Her- 
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mione, given at firſt by Polynices to his Wiſe Argia,) which 
the obtain'd by this treachery, endeavours at leaſt to diſ- 
(wade the confederate Princes from this undertaking, The 
brave, but impious Capaueus, another of the Generals, 
thus inſultingly anſwers him, and declares for the War: 
where he meets the fate his impiety deſerv'd, being thun- 
der-ſtruck by Jupiter in the midſt of his Blaſphemies, as 
he was ſcaling the Walls of Thel es, and ready to enter into 
the City. 


Tua prorſus inani 

Verba polo cauſas, abjiruſaque ſemina rerum . 
Eliciunt ? miſeret ſuperum, ſt carmina (ur, 
Humanæque preces : quid inertia pectora terres ? 
Primus in or be Deos ff timor; & tibi tuto 

Nunc eat iſle ſuror. Sed prima ad claſſica cum jam 
Hoſtilem I/menon galeis Dircenque bibemus, 

Ne mibi tunc, moneo, lituos atque arma volenti 
obvius ire pares, ventiſque aut alite viſa, 

Bellorum proferre diem : procul hac tibi mollis 

Inſula, terrificique aberit dementia Plœbi: 

ic au gur ego, & mecum quicunque parati 

Inſanire mau. L. 3. Theb. 


Can empty words the hidden path diſcloſe 

Of fate and nature, and no man expoſe 

Itsfecret ſteps ? Unhappy Gods, that ſtand 

Obedient to thy pray'r, or charms command! 

Bur what are they? The creatures of our fear, 

This once enjoy thy ſacred rage; but hear, 

If when the worlike trumpet tounds to arms, 

Again you'd ful our breaſts with faile alarms, 

Forbear to meet me eager to engage, 

Conceal the omens dire, and fad preſage: 

Leſt not thy mitred honours thee befriend, 

Nor Phabus holy rage thy lite defend. 

No aug'ry then can ſtop tht intended fight, 

There I'm the Augur and my friends the lucky Night, 
Here we have the true picture of an impious undaunted 
courage, that deſpiſes the moſt ſolemn Inſtitutions of Re- 
ligion, attributing the belief of all Religion to fear and 


cowardice. | 
| F'3 STATIUS'S 
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STAT1us's games, it muſt be confeſſed, are not & 
happily introduced as could be wiſhed. The ſtory of 
Hypſipile is at beſt but tacked to the principal ſubject, 28 
the underplot to a Play; though the Epiſode is very mo- 
ving and drawn up with ſome art; and the death and 
Apotheoſis of Archemorus, is a tolerable occaſion of cole. 
brating the games, when it is obſerved, that the Prophet 
Amphiraus aſſures the diſtreſſed parents, ro comfort them 
for their loſs, that their Son was deified. 


Ne fletu violate ſacrum, ne plangite divos: 
Nam Deus iſte, Deus. L. 5. Theb, 


He is more ſucceſsful in his machinery, which he 
frequently introduces on proper occaſions, that very much 
embelliſh and enliven the Narration. For inſtance ; the 
army of the Allies marching againſt Thebes, by the way 
are in great diſtreſs for want of water ; the cauſe is thus 
poetically contrived by STATIUS: Bacchus returning 
from Scythia and Thrace, which he had been reducing to 
the celebration of his Orgres, as he drew near his native 
City, diſcovered the enemies forces, and finding its ruin is 
decreed by fate, he reſolves at leaſt to defer the calamity | 
for a while. This is in imitation.of Juno's behaviour in 
the Zneid, Therefore he calls to the Nymphs and river 
Gods, and lays his commands upon them to ſtop their 
83 dry up all their ſtreams ; which they preſent)y 
obey. 


Tempus erat medii cum ſolem in culmina mundi 
Tollit anhela dies, ubi tardus hiantibus arvis 

Stat vapor, atque omnes admittunt athera luci. 
Undarum vocat ille Deas, mediuſque ſilentum 

Tucipit : Agreſtes fluviorum numiua Nymphe, 

Et noſtri pars magna gregis, perferte laborem 

Quem damus ; Argolicas paulum mihi fontitus anne; 
Stagnaque & errantes obducite pulvere rivos, 
Diffugere unde : ſquallent fonteſque lacu/que, 

Et cava ferventi dureſcunt flumina limo. 


Agra ſolo macies, tenerique in origine culmi | 
Inclinata 
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Inclinata ſeges; deceptum margine ripe 
Stat pecus, atque amnes quarunt armenta natatos, | 
Lib. 4. Theb. 


Twas when the tow'ring Sun's meridian ray 
Scorch'd with diffuſive heat the panting day, 

No trickling vapour cool'd the thirſty mead, 

And darting beams illumin'd ev'ry ſhade ; 

He to the river Goddeſſes repairs, 

They ſilent ſtand, and he preſents his prayers. 

Ye Nymphs, who o'er the willing ſtreams preſide, 
Whoſe guardian pow'r directs th obedient tide, 
My lov'd companions, grant your God's deſire, 
Beneath your oozy leaves a while retire, 

Back to your ſprings recal the liquid train, 

While the parch'd earth implores your aid in vain; 
Swift fled the ſtreams, the languid ſprings decay, 
Their channels ſtiffen with the burning clay; 

A barren dearth devour'd the fickly plain, 

And in the blade expir'd the render grain ; 

Deluded flocks upon the margin ſtood, 

And ſought with wond' ring eyes the uſual flood. T—r5: 


The whole is finely illuſtrated by a compariſon of the Ri- 
er Niles not overflowing the Country as uſual in gp. 


Sic ubt ſe magnis refluus ſuppreſſit in undis 

Nilus, & Eoæ liquentia pabula brumæ 

Ore premit, fumant deſerte gurgite valles, 

Et patris undoſi ſonitus expect at hiulca 

Zgyptus, donec Phariis alimenta rogatus 

Donat agris, magnumque reducat meſſibus annum. 


So when the angry Nile diſdains to flow, 

And curbs th' expected Tides of eaſtern Snow, 

The ſmoaking channels quick ſupplies require, 

And thirſty Memphians eagerly delire - 8 
The gratetul roaring of their watry Sire: 

Until! th' entreated God regards their pray'r, 

Fattens the Pharian fields, and crowns the fruitful year. 


T 74. 
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In the firſt Book, a council of the Gods is held, where. 
in Jupiter declares his reſolution of deſtroying the houſes 
of Cadmus and Tantalun. Juno, as her cuſtom was, in- 
terpoſes in behalf of her favourite Argos 3 but the Father 
of the Gods ſeverely filences her, confirming his decree by 
a ſolemn Oath 5 and diſpatches Mercury to raiſe the Gho!! 
of Laius, who is ſent to incite Eteocles to refuſe to relign 
the Crown. Mercury's dreſs and departure on this occa- 
fion, is thus beautifully deſcribed by the Poet, 


Paret Atlantiades diftis genitoris, c inde 

Summa pedum propere plantaribus iiligat alis: 
Obnubitque comas; & temperar aſtra Galero. 

Tum dextra virgam inſeruit, qua pellere dulces 

Aut ſuadere iterum ſomnos; qua nigra ſubire 

Tartara, & exargues animare aſſueverat umbras ; 
Deſiluit; tenuique excepius inhorruit aura. 

Nec mora, ſublime; raptim per mane volatus 

Carpit, & mgenti deſignat nubila gyro, L. 1, Theb. 


The heavenly meſſenger his fire obeys ; 

Then to his feet the | 8h rb wings diſplays ; 
His flowing hair within his hat confines, 

And to his right, th' enchanting Rod aſſigns, 
That with a touch awakes from ſoft repoſe, 

And can again the watching eye-lids cloſe: 
Obedient to its charm the ſhades revive, 

Quit the pale realms of death and once more live! 
The tow'ring God now with a ſhining ray, 
Marks thro? the parted clouds his circling way. 


Laius being thus raiſed, appears to his Grandſon in 2 
dream, under the ſhape of the Prophet Tireſias. Bis 
changing himſelf is done after Ovid's manner. 


Tunc Senior, quæ juſſus, agit, neu falſa videri 

Noctis imago queat, longævi vatis opacos 

Treſiæ vulius, Tocemque, & veliera nota 

Induitur ; manſere come, propexaque mento 

Canicies, pallo que ſuns ; ſed falſa cucurrit 

Infula per crines, glaucæque inne xus olive 

Vittarum provenit honos. L. 2. Theb. 


The 
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The fire obey d his heavenly guide, and took 
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a The. rev'rend form of old Tireſia's look; | 
ſes Rough on his limbs the koary turs appear, | 
n- His acceut {peaks the venerable ſeer; I 
er His own dead paleneſs in his face he wears, ö 
Dy Soft from his chin depend the filver hairs ; | 
Mt The holy fillets round his temples ſpread, N 
n With borrow'd pomp adorn his graceful head. T. ys; | 


He ſucceeds ſo well in his errand, that the young King, 
inſpired with rage againſt his brother Polynices, reſolves not | 
to reſign the Crown to him, being fully perſuaded that it 
he did, the other would never part with it, when his ö 
turn ſhould come again to reign. His paſſion is finely il- 


luſtrated by STATT us in the following compariſon, 


ualis ubi audito vdenauum murmure tigris 9 
Horruit in maculas, ſomnoſque excuſſit inertes; 1 
Bella cupit, laxatque genas, & tempera? unguess. 
Mox ruit in thrmas, natiſque alimenta cruentis | 


8 Spirantem fert ore virum : ſic excitus ira | | 
Ductor — | L. 2. Theb; 


As when a Tyger hears the ruſtling ſounds 
Of ſhouting hunters trampling: o'er the grounds, 
Fiercely ſhe ſtarts, her angry ſpots ſhe draws, EI 
Edges her teeth, and points her griping claws ; | 
Then ſpringing forth, the trembling wretch ſhe tears, | 
And to her den the quivering carcaſs bears ; | | 
So burns the King. .. 8 
| 


The deſcription of the fatal ſerpent that devoured Arche- 
morus, whilſt Hypſipile his Nurſe, who had left him ly ing 
on the graſs, was gone to direct the Army to a ſpring, 
of water, is full of terror, and naturally prepares the Rea» 
der for the entuing Cataſtrophe. 


Interea campis, nemoris ſacer horror Achai, 

Martius erigitur ſerpens, tractuque ſoluto 
Immanem ſeſe vebit, ac poſt terga relinquit. 
Li vida fax' ocnlis tumidi ſtat in ore veneni | 
Suma virens ; ter lingua vibrat, terna agmina adunci 
Dentis, & auratæ crudelis Gloria frontis. L. 4. Theb. 
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Mean while the terror of th' Achean brake, 

Huge, monſtrous, valt, uproſe the princely ſnake ; 
Along the ground, th' unrav'ling folds he draws, 

A pois'nous foam begrims his clotted jaws : 

Fierce from his eyes the blue effulgence flows; 

His ample teeth expand their triple rows; 

His length'ned Tongue in fiery threat'nings roll'd, | 
Ard his high brandifh'd creſt was crown'd with waving 
. Gold, T rs, 


There are many other beautiful compariſons in this writer, 


- T ſhall only mention another, which the Reader may com. 


pare with an admirable one in Lucretius of the fame kind, 


Non ſecus ac primo fraudatum late juvencum 
Cui trepide wires, & ſolus ab ubere ſanguis, 

Sen fera, ſeu duras avexit paſtor ad aras ; 
Nunc Vallem ſpoliata parent, nunc flumina queſts, 
Nunc armenta movet, vacuoſqus interrogat agros. 

Tunc piget ire domum, maœſtoque noviſſima cam 


- Exit, & oppeſitas impaſta avertitur herbas, L. 2. Theb. 


So when ſome beaſt or ſhepherd from the lawn, 

Has drag'd his mother's hope the tender fawn, 

The lonely parent. climbs the defart rocks, 

Or ſeeks the ſtraggler *mongſt the neighb'ring flocks. 
Thro' the deaf wild ſhe watts her plaintive ole 

Asks ev'ry ſtream, and queſtions ev'ry vale : 

Then fadly flow walks o'er the untaſted grain, 

And. faint, reluctant, penſive, leaves the plain, T—-r:, 


_ Hrs deſcriptions” ate not leſs poetical, as we have al- 
ready ſeen in ſome jnſtances. I have not ranged them 
together in order, thinking it might be more agreeable to 
meet with them occaſionally, as they happen to fall in 
with the courſe of theſe Remarks. 

Ir has been already obſerved, that he is Virgil's profeſt 
imitator and admirer. I will not therefore dwell long on 
this head, a few hints of it will ſuffice. In the Eprſode 
of Hypfpile, where ſhe relates her adventures to Adraſtus, 
20 . Bacchus appeared to direct her whither to guide 
her father in that bloody night, when all the * 

omen 
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women flew their husbands and all their relations of the 
male ſex, the King of the Iſland being the only man pre- 
ſerved by his daughter Hzp/epile's piety. Bacchus, as he 
left her, is faid to have marked his way through the air 
by a long trail of fire, . 


— Tta fatus in atra rurſus 
Solvitur ; & noſtrum viſum arceſſentibus umbyis 
Mitis iter longa claravit limite flumme, L. 5. Theb. 


So ſpoke the God; and heav'nward took his flight; 
While ambient clouds conceal him from our fight, 
And drag along the skies a radiant trail of light. T- rs, 


His appearance is much the ſame, with a bright ſplendor, 
Multa cum luce refuiſit, Ibid; 
So Venus appears to ZEneas in Virgil. 

Pura per noctem in luce reſulſit. L. 2. ZEneid. 
And in her departure. 

Avertens roſea cervice reſulſit. L. 1. Eneid. 


Tu x deſcription of that fatal fleep, the night the men 
of Lemnos were all killed, is alſo imitated from Virgil's 
when Troy was taken, and is not inferior, if it has not 
ſurpaſſed that in the ZEneid, | 


Prime decreſcunt murmura nofis, 

Cum conſanguinei mixtus caligine lati 

Rore madens Stygio morituram amplectitur urbem 
Somnus, & implacido fundit gravia otia cornu, 
Secernitque viros. L. 5. Thed; 


Now the ſtill night in awful ſilence rode, 

When lo! from Hell aroſe the ſleepy God: 
His wings all wet with Stygian dew encloſe 

The dying city; he the poiſon throws, 

In cruel plenty round their deſtin d heads, 

And ſingles out the men. 


Ir Venus in Virgil pleads for the Trojans, Barthus here 
intercedes for his native City Thebes, and Sr ATIUs has 


given Jupiter the ſame tender regard for him, as in the 
ey + Enid 


** 
» 2 
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HEneid he diſcovers for Venus. From Fupiter's anſiver 
to Bacchus on this occalion, compared to what he does 


elſewhere, it appears, as if Jupiter himſelf were ſubject 


to the laws of fa'e: But in reality, theſe are found to be 


no other than the fixed, and immutable determinations of 


his own will. Here he tells that God, that he does not 
act in compliance to Juno's caprice, but conformable to 
the — order of deſtiny, But in the beginning of 
the Thebaid, we find him poſitively declaring to the Gods 
in Council, his reſolution of deftroying the Royal Families 
of Thebes and Argos, as a puniſhment for their crimes : 
And perhaps the tate of the Stoics themſelves was no other 
than this in reality. 

STAT1Us has alſo imitated Homer in many places; 
and he ſeems particularly to have had an eye to Helen's 
informing the old men on the walls of Troy, as ſhe is there 
deicribed in the Iliad, of the character of the ſeveral P inces 
in the Grecian Camp: For in the ſeventh Book, Antigone, 


Siſter to Ezeocles and Polynices, appears landing on atower, . 


attended by an old Officer, who had been Laius's Armour- 
bearer; who at her defire, gives an account of the Allies 
that came to aſſiſt the Thebans. Though ſome circum - 
ſtances are altered, it is caſy to imagine he took his plan 
from the Iliad. Nor will any one condemn this conduct 
of his, ſuch imitations being not only very allowable but 
commendable, when made with art, and happily and fi ly 
introduced. 

Lr us now enter a little more particularly into the 
character of {ome of the Heroes of this Poem. To begin 


with dens: Nothing can equal his intrepidity, When 


he was attacked by ſurprize, by fifty men, that Ezeoc/e: 
(whom he had provoked by his haughty behaviour during 
his Embaſſy to him from Polynices) ſecretly diſpatched at- 
ter him from Theb?s, to put him to death, When he 
comes to diſcover their numbers, he turns pale with anger 
at ſo baſe an enterprize, and by the ſlaughter he makes 
amongſt them, ſoon convinces them of their Error, who 
expected eaſily to overpower one man with their num- 
bers. To ſecure himſelf from behind, he climbs up a 
high Mountain, and from thence hurls a prodigious frag- 


ment of à Rock at his. purſuers, which the ſtrongeſt * 
: 1838888 0 
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of Oxen could hardly draw. This likewiſe is imitated 
from Ajax in Homer, and the Poet has endeavoured to 
expreſs the action in his numbers. The Spondees of the: 
firſt-line expreſs his contention in tearing it away from 
the Rock: The beginning of the third breaks it off with 
crack ; the reſt of the third and the fourth, heave it up, 
and poiſe it in the air, 4 | 


Saxum ingens, quod vix plena cervice gemente 
Vertere humo, muriſque valent inferre juvenci, 

Rupibus avellit, dein toto ſanguine nixus 

Suſtinet; immanem querens librare ruinam. L. 2. Theb. 


To ſoſten the improbability of ſo prodi ious a victory as 
this, which Tydezss here gained over the fifty Thebans, who 


were all ſlain to one man, whom he forced to live and 


bear the fatal meſſage of this misfortune to Thebes, the 
Poet diſcovers Minerva, who is ſaid to have ſecretly pro- 
tected and ſtrengthened him during the engagement, and 
reproves him afterwards for vainly aſcribing the ſucceſs to 
his own valour. | 

AN D now, N finding things in a ſit diſpoſition 
for the war on both fides, who were on this occaſion ſuf. 
ficiently animated againſt each other, ſends for Mars, whoſe 
coming is deſcribed full of terror; and the ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of his ſhield in the laſt line, has ſomething ſublime 
in it. 


Ille furentes 
Biſtonas, & Geticas potulatus ſedibus urbes 
Turbidus athereos, currus agitabat ad arces. _ 
Fulmine criſtatum galea jubar, ar maque in aurs 
Triftia, terrificis mon ſtrorum animata figuris ; _ 
Lux rubet, & ſolem longe ferit amulus orbis. 
| 58 | i L. 3, Theb- 
He from the ſpoils of ravag'd Thracia flies, 
His furious chariot thunders thro' the skies; 
His blazing helm the wavy lightning crown'd,. 
Emboſs d upon his arms grim monſters frown'd;. 
And Phabus, as he paſs d, ſurpriz'd beheld, 11 
The rival ſplendor of his flaming ſhiedd. 7 . 
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At length, when all was prepared on both ſides, and the 
overtures of peace interrupted, as we ſhall ſee by and by, 
the Army of the Allies being now before Thebes, Jupiter, 
to haſten the engagement, ence more diſpatches Mercury 
to fetch the God of war, On this occaſion the Poet has 
pond the Reader with the following deſcription of 
s Palace, 


* 


Cingitur adverſo domus inaſſueta ſub Emo; 
Ferrea compago laterum, ferro ardta teguntur 
Limina, ferratis incumbunt teda columnis. 
Leditur adverſum Phabi jubar, ipſaque ſedem 
Lux timet, & dirus contriſtat ſidera fulgor. 
Digna loco ſtatio : primis ſalit Impetus amen: 
E foribus, cacumque Nefas, Iræque rubentes, 
Exangueſque Metus, occultiſque enſibus aſtant 
Inſidia, geminumque tenen. Diſcordia ferrum. 
Innumeris ſtrepit aula minis, triſtiſima Virtus 
Stat medio, letuſque Furor, vultuque cruento 
Mors armata ſedet, bellorum folus in aris 


Sanguis, & incenſis qui raptus ab urbibus ignis. 4 


Terrarum exuvie ercum, & faſtigia templi 
_ Capte inſignibant gentes, celataque ferro 
Fragmina portarum, bellatriceſque caring, 
Et vacui currus, protritaque curribus ora. 
Pene etiam geitus, adeo vis omnis & omnem 
Vulnus ; ubique ipſum, ſed nuſquam ore remiſſo, 
Cernere erat, talem divina Mulciber arte 
Ediderat. L. 7. Theb. 


Encompaſs d by th' Emonian hills there ſtands 
Mars Iron Palace, rais'd by Vulcan's hands. 
Reflected from the walls the ſun-beams glare. 
+ And ſhoot like lightning thro? the red'ned air. 
; — in the Portal furious Rage appears, 
lind Miſchief, Anger red, and panic Fears; 
Hard by baſe Treachery her dagger hides, 
And Diſcord that with two edg'd ſword divides: 
Loud threats and murmurs thro? the courts reſound, 
And mournful Virtue in the midſt is found, 
Mad Fury ſtands at hand with horrid joy, 


And Death beſmear d with blood fits ready to Geftrop.. 
| Wit 
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With Fire of ravag'd towns his Altars ſmoke, 

And human victims burn, when mortals him invoke, 
The various ſpoils of war the Roof adorn, 

And trophies are on ev'ry pillar worn, 

Ev'ry calamity was there exprelt, 

Each wound, and ev'n each ſigh that heaves the breaſt; 
So well the Lemnian Artiſt had convey'd | 
The many paths that to the center led ; 

That ſtil} the Thracian God ſtood full in view, 

All ſaw the ſame fierce countenance and hue, 8 
That no kind change, no mitigation knew. 


Mars begins to execute his father's commands, by alarming 
the Army with a falſe terror of the Thebans approach. 
This, agreeably to the true Genius of Epick Poetry, be- 
comes a Perſon, and is deſcribed as one of the dreadful 
attendants of that God. 

Non alter anhe los 

Inſinuare metus, animumque avertere veris 

Aptior, innu meræ monſtro voceſque, manuſque, 

Et facies quæcunque libet; bonus omnia credi 

Autor, & horrificis lymphare incurſibus urbes. 


L. 7. Theb; 


None fitter ſpecious errors to impart, 

Awe coward faith, and chill the tim'rous heart. 

A thouſand diffrent ſhapes the fiend ſurround, 

And vary at his will, each look, and hand, and ſound, 
Fierce at his cal! the madding nations arm, 

While raſh credulity obſequious hears the alarm, T— 2, 


Ir being more artful to ler the war break out from 
ſome trivial occaſion, in Virgil, the accidenta] killing of a 
krourite ſtag as Aſcanius was a hunting, brings the Tro- 
jn and Latins to an engagement, which breaks off all 
thoughts of peace on both ſides. In STAT1vus, who never 
fails to imitate him, Jocaſta, who was come to Adraſtus's 
amp with overtures of peace, had almoſt prevailed with 
Polynices to go with her to Thebes, and try-by fair means 
to perſuade his Brother to ſurrender him the Crown; 
when two Tigers, that had formerly drawn Bacchus's 
Chariot in his Indian Triumph, and on that account were 
led ſacred by the Thebans, breaking out of the woods, 

com- 
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committed ſome ravages in the camp of the Allics, for 
which they were at length ſlain by Acont eus, juſt under 
the walls of Thebes, whither that Arcadian had purſued 
them. Upon this, Phe geus, who had obſerved wit had 
paſſed, being a zealous worſhipper of Bacthus, a Man of 
note in the city, ſallied out upon him, who having no 
other arms but the javelins he had ſlain the Tigers with, was 
ſoon overpowered and killed. This adventure making a 
noiſe, alarmed both parties; ſo that the conference broke 
up in confuſion, and Jocaſta getting with ſome difficulty, 
through the tumult, returns to Thebes without ſucceſs ; 
and both ſides ruſh on to battle in the utmolt confuſion and 
diſorder, but full of fury and animolity againſt each other, 

Tus Prophet Amphrarans being doomed to fall in the 
firlt F Apollo, to honour his ſervant, having 
made him victorious in the Chariot-race at the Games, 
and now at length obtained of Mars in his favour, that 
he ſhould not Fa by a mortal hand, here in the heit of 
the N after many gallant actions, the Earth 
opens and ſwallows him up. The God, who could not 
avert his fate, deferred it to the laſt; and when Hyp/eu:, 
a. valiant Theban, obſerving the great ſlaughter 4% Ha- 
raus made among them, aimed his Favelin at him, Aso. 
averts the blow, which piercing the Chariotcer, he al, 
and the God takes up the reins in his cad, perſonating the 
deceaſed. At laſt the fatal hour approaching, after tome 
converſe, wherein the Prophet diſcovers his reſignation, 
and the other his concern, Apollo is forced to leave him to 
his deſtiny ; upon this Amphiaraus is immediately preci- 
Pitated into Hell, to the great aſtoniſhment of PIA and 
all the infernal inhabitants; and *tis not without ſome 


difficulty that the God hears his prayer, and is appealcd ; | 


whom the Poet has artfully repreſented 4s uneaſy to find 
this ſoftneſs in his nature. ö 


Accipit ille preces, indignaturque moveri: 
D Leo Maſſyli cum lux ſtetit obvia ferri, 
Tunc iras, lunc arma citat; ſi decidat hoſtis 
Ire ſuper ſatis eſt, vitamque relinquere victo. 
: " 364. . | L. 8. Thebi 


At 
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At length the God reluctant grants his prayer, 
And ſcorning mean revenge, forgives the ſeer 
So when the Lion views the glittering ſpear, 
Collecting all his rage he pants tor war; 

But if the toe lie proſtrate on the plain, 
The wretch eſcapes ſecure in his diſdain. 


Adraſins being the only one of the ſeven Generals who 
was not doomed to periſh in the war, the Poet has taken 
care to give the Reader a hint of it. At the celebration 
of the Games, when the ſeveral exerciſes were over, that 
Prince was deſired by the other Chiefs, to take ſome part 
of the general diverſion, and crown their ſports : He con- 
ſents, and ſhoots an arrow, which recoiling back from 
the tree, falls at his feet. This circumſtance is manifeſtly 
imitated from the ZEneid ; where, in the fifth Book, Virgil 
has introduced Arceſtes ſhooting an Arrow, which takes 
fire in the Air, portending the burning of the Fleet by the 
Trojan women, which ſoon enſued. The paſſage of 
STATIUS runs thus : 


Campum emenſa brevi fatalis ab arbore tacta, 
Horrendum viſu per quas modo fugerat auras 

Venit arundo retro; werſumque à fine tenorem 

Pertulit, & note juxta run ora Pharetre, 

Penitus later exitus ingen, 

Monſlratumque nefas : uni remeabile òellum 

Et triſies Domino ſpondebat arundo recurſus, L. 6. Theb. 


The fatal Arrow, to their great ſurprize, | 


Back from the deſtin'd tree rebounding flies, 
Ard falling by the well known quiver lies. 

What this portentous Prodigy declares, 

None then cou'd gueſs, that him alone the wars 
Shou'd ſpare, and grant a forrowtul return 
And let Adraſtus live the others loſs to mourn, 


In the eighth Book, Tydens being mortally wounded, 
not contented with having ſlain Menalippus, who had 
iven him this wound,calls out to his friends to bring him 
1 Enemy's head. This Capaneu, immediately did, and 
now Tydews gluts his revenge with a moſt ſavage piece of 


this 
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this inhumanity does not go unpuniſhed : For though the 
Poet, to alleviate the heinouſneſs of ſo cruel an action, haz 
aſcribed it to Ty//phone's inſtigation; Jydeus loſes that lite, 
which Minerva, with much intreaty, had obtained for him 
from her Father; and as ſhe was returning with the fa. 
vourable Grant, ſhe diſcovers the Heroe greedily fatiating 
his revenge, as we have deſcribed him: The Goddeſs, 
ſhocked at the horror of ſuch a Scene, turns away, and 
leaves him to fall a juſt victim to his own cruelty. I have 
related theſe circumſtances to juſtify STAT1US to the 
Reader, who will no doubt, obſerve, that aithough he 
ſeems to have kept cloſe to hiſtory in this matter, he has done 
—— juſtice, This was the more neceſſary to remark, 
cauſe without this additional circumſtance of TDydeuss 
ſuffering for his barbarous revenge, his behaviour ſecems too 
cruel almoſt to be related, and conſequently by no means 
anſwering the great end of Epick Poetry, Inſtruction, 
Tae death of Hippommedon in the next Book, is brought 
to paſs by the River Iſmenos's ſwelling with the number of 
dead bodies of both parties, occaſioned by the eager purſuit 
the Argives made of the Thebans, that were paſling the 
River in triumph with Haeuss dead Body to carry it to 
Thebes, Hyppomedon had for ſome time bravely defended it 
againſt them, till a fury, diſguiſed like one of Adraſtu:'s 
attendants, is ſent to call him away upon a falſe alarm of 
that Prince's danger. Whiiſt the Heroe flies to his reſcue, 
the victorious Thebans bear away his triend's body: Diſ- 
covering the deceit, he haſtens back, and eagerly purſuing 
the Enemy to recover it, he comes up with them, as they 
were fording the River: Hereupon a ſharp engagemept 
enſues, and great numbers fall on both ſides: The ftr:am 
ſwelling with the number of the ſlain, overflows, and vi- 
olently bearing down trunks of trees and planks upon 
Hyppomedin, as he was with undaunted reſolution attack- 
ing the Thebans in the midſt of the River, he is thereby 
mortally wounded and bruiſed ; and now being no longer 


able to reſiſt the torrent, he is thrown half dead on the 


ſhore, where he is made an end of by the Theban darts, 
This is poetically contrived to befal him, for having ſlain 
young Crenaus of the Enemies party, who was grandſon 
of the Riyer Iſmenos. This trauſporting the God _ 

gric 
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grief and rage, he rolls down his waters with violence, 
and tearing up all that was in his way, daſhes them a- 
gainſt Hippomeden, the Author of his affliction. Juno is 
introduced as intereſting herſelf in his preſervation ; but all 
that ſhe could obtain for him by her intreaties, was, that 
he ſhould not periſh ignobly in the River; for Jupiter 
cauſing the waters to retire, the Heroe is caſt aſhore, and 
there dies like a Soldier by the hands of the Enemies. 

THE tenth Book begins with another Machine. Juno 
being moved by the prayers of the Argive women for 
the ſafety of their husbands and children in the war; 
and well pleaſed with their piety and offerings, ſends for 
Iris, bidding her ſeek the abode of the God of ſleep, and 
command him that night to ſpread his heavy mantle over 
the Theban camp. Hereupon the Poet has taken occaſion 
to entertain his Reader with the following elegant and full 
deſcription of the Palace, its ſituation, and all the atten- 
dants of the lazy God, 


Stat ſuper occidua nebuloſa cacumina noctis 
ZEthiopaſque alios, nulli penetrabilis afiro 
Lucus iners, ſubterque cavis grave rupibus antrum 
It vacuum in montem, qua deſidis atria Somni, 
Securumque larem ſegnis natura locavit. 
Limen opaca Duies & pigra Oblivia ſervam, 

Et nunquam wigili torpens Ignavia vultu. 
Otia weſtibulo, preſſiſque ſilentia penis 
Muta ſedent, abiguntque traces a culmine ventos; 
Et ramos errare vetant, & murmura demunt 
Alitibus; non hie pelagi, licet ommia clament 
Littora, non illic cali fragor, ipſe profundis 

Vallibus effugiens, ſpeluncæ proximus amni- 
Sexa inter ſcopuloſque tacet; nigrantia circa 
Armenta, omne ſolo recubat pecus, & nova mareent 
Germina, terrarumque inclinat ſpiritus her bas. 
Hic comes in requiem wvergens labor, eſt ubi Baccho, 
Eſt ubi Martigene ſocium pulvinar amori 
Ovtinet ; interius tectum in penetralibus altis 

Et cum Morte jacet, nullique ea triſtis imago. 

Ipſe autem vacuus curis, humentia ſubter 
Astra, ifero ſlipatus flore, tapetas 

f — — , 8 corpore pigro 4 
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Strata calent ; ſupraque torum niger efflat anhelo 
. Ore wapor 3 manus hec fuſos a tempore lav 


Suſtentat crines : hæc cornu clita remiſit. 


 Adſunt innumero circum vaga ſomnia vultu; 


9 * 


Vera ſimul falſis, per mixtaque triſtia blandis. 


Noctis opaca cohors, trabibuſque aut fpoſiibus hærent, 
Aut tellure jacent, tenuis qui circuit aulam 


Invaliduſque nitor, primoſque hortantia ſomnos 


Languida ſucciduis expirant lumina flammis. 


Lib. 10. Theb. 


Beyond the confines of the weſtern Moors, 
Whoſe ling ring fogs obſcure the ſickly ſhores, 


| Stands a dull grove; no ſubtle beams of light 


Pierce the thick darkneis of the impervious night; 
Deep yawns a den, which ambient rocks ſurround, 
Form'd by the vacant concave of the ground. 
Here lazy Nature Sleep's Alylum choſe, 

And fix'd th' eternal manſions of repoſe. 

Sloth and Oblivion idle ſiſters wait 

Before the entrance of the ſacred gate. 

Silence far off repels the inttuding breeze, 

And ſtills the chatt'ring birds, and rultling trees: 
Not all the roarings of the boiling deep, 

Or thunder's rage diſturb the peaceful ſleep. 

A ſtream along the Cavern's rocky ſides, 
Without one gurgling murmur ſmoothly glides ; 
Round lie the fable herds ; and all around, 

A blighting vapour ſteaming from the ground, 
Wide o'cr the cave its drowzy influence pours, 
Withers the new born herb, and blaſts the riſing flow'rs. 
Within the dewy grot a couch was ſpread, 
Where free'd from care the God ſupine was laid, 
And drooping poppies faded round his head. 
Beneath his lazy limbs the carpets ſweat 

And from his mouth exhales a ſultry heart : 


His hair diſhevell'd by one hand is born, 


T'other droops down unmindful of the horn. 
A train of Dreams, nights black attendants wait, 
Hang on the walls, or flutter round the gate; 


Theſe 
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Theſe the gay ſhape of flatt'ring pleaſures wear, 
And theſe the ſullen viſage of deipair, 

Some true, ſome falle, in various forms appear. 

A lamp ſcarce breaking thro' the genuine gloom, 
Scatters a dubious glimmering thro' the room; 
Trembling a while the feeble taper glows, 

Then ſinks expiring, and invites repoſe. T—75, 


Upon the whole, we may concludeSTAT1vsto be 
mong Epick Poets, what Alexander is faid to have been 
among Heroes; he had great virtues, and as great vices; 
and this work has ſome egregious faults, as well as many 
remark able beauties, of each of which a fuller account has, 
| think, been given in the courſe ot theſe obſervations, 
than what has been hitherto done by any of the Critics. 

STRADA, in his Proluſions, has placed STAT1Us on 
the higheſt top of Parnaſſus; thereby intimating the 
ſtrength of his Genius, and the loſty Spirit of his Style 
which indeed' is generally ſupported by a bold and lively 
expreſſion, and full lowing numbers, His manner there» 
fore, reſembles rather the martial ſtrut of a general, and 
the magnificence of a triumph, than the majeſtick port and 
true grandour of a Prince, which better ſuits the inimi- 
table character of Virg:l's Style. As a Soldier cannot eaſi- 
ly lay aſide the roughneſs of his character, neither can 
STAT1US deſcend trom the pomp of language and lofti- 
neſs of numbers, when his ſubject requires it. His Heroes 
know no pity, as they know r.o fear; and tho' Æneas and 
his Fleet feared Polyphemus, the undaunted Jydeus makes 
nothing of fiſty the bravelt fellows of the Theban Troops, 
that fall on him at once. Indeed it is our Poet's fault, to 
firetch the marvellous ſometimes to the improbable, ma- 
king his Heroes act on ſome occaſions like Knight Er- 
rants. 

SETTING this aſide, we find the Paſſions painted in 
the ſtrongeſt and trueſt colours; the ſpeeches vehement 
and pathetick; the deſcriptions full and exact; the com- 
pariſons lively and well drawn; and the Metaphors bold 
and ſhining. Your attention is always kept awake ; nay, 
rather the many ſurprizing circumiances croud in fo 


thick upon the mind, that it finds itſelf almoſt at 2 
ow 
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how to take them all in, as he repreſents them; ſo far is 
the Poet from letting the ſubject grow dull and tireſome 
in his hands: In ſhort, it is evident STAT1us wanted 
neither genius, elevation of thought, copiouſneſs of inven- 
tion, nor force of fancy: Yet the Thebaid wants thoſe 
molt amiable graces, which are ſo much the more diffi- 
cult to attain, as they ſeem natural and unaffected, and 
are the characteriſtick beauties of fine writing. For though 
an Author, like Prometheus, may ſteal fire from Heaven 
to animate his works, as he did his clay; if he cannot 
with Juno borrow Venus's girdle to give them a graccfu! 
luſtre, they will in the end, like Prometheus s man, though 
extraordinary and beautiful, prove both faulty and mortal. 

Bor before we conclude SrArius's life, it may be 
expected, that ſome mention ſhould be made of the Achil- 
lend, though an imperfect work. 

I TH1NK it will ſuffice, to obſerve of it in general, 
that by what can be gueſſed from the two remaining Books 
of this Poem, the defign ſeems to have been but indiffe- 
rently laid, and the Reader was in danger of being led 
through a long hiſtorical narration from the beginning to 
the end of Achilles's life. He was ſure of great helps from 
Hamer on this ſubject; but that perhaps might rather turn 
to his diſadvantage upon the compariſon. After all, it is 
impoſſible to judge how he would have executed the 
whole from the beginning of it which we have; only we 
can perceive a greater ſmoothneſs in the numbers, and an 
eaſe in the Style, which the Thebaid ſometimes wanted, 
Indeed that Poem with all its defects, was enough to ex- 
hauſt a Poet, of a grearer Genius than STAT1ius was 
maſter of; and he doubtleſs, would have ated more ad- 
viſedly to fit down and correct and poliſh that work, 
rather than undertake a ſecond Poem, tuch as the Achil- 
leid ought to have been, if he had lived to finiſh it, and 
been able to go through the Task. - 
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Bitra& of the Platonic Philoſophy Page 101, 
Accuracy of Stile, by whom attained. Intr. p. 47. 
Achilles's Character inferior to that of Aneas. go. &c. 
Action in Poetry muſt be lively, yet not crowded with too 
many circumſtances. 80, &c. 
Addreſs remarkable in Horace. 139, &c. 
—— In Virgil. 74. 
8 the proper object of Epic Poetry, how raiſed by 
Virgil. ; 32 
"ae, his Character. 95 


Auguſtus ſhadowed under that char actor. 79 
Encas juſtified from the imputation of Cowardice.g 1, &c. 
——= His deſcend into Hell compared with Ulyſſes's. 97,&c. 


Eneid. how long a com poſeng. 5 

—— Why Virgil would have burnt the Copy. 8 
—— By whom preſerved and publiſhed, i . 
——  Exammeg, 77, 110 
Agrippa advice to Auguſtus preferred to Mecænas s. 53 
Agave, 4 Tragedy of Statius's, 267 
Albinovanus Pedo, an Elegiac Poet, of what age, Intr. 18 
Anacreon, a Greek Lyric Poet, his Character. 135 
Alczus. Ibid. 
Anchyſes mſiruds his Son concerning future ages. 101 
Anticipation finely managed. 84 
Ambition, Lucan's, 226 


Antients, not always to be preferred to the Moderni. 213 
A too great fondneſs for them pernicious to Learning. 176 


Antiquity of Poetry. Intr. 2, &c. 
Anniverſary of Virgil's birth, celebrated by whom, and on 

what grounds. 267 
Apollo's Speech to Daphne, 201, 
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Arts, the off. pring of peace and plenty. Introd.; 
— When began to flouriſh among the Romans, ibid. 5 
—- When at their height, | ibid. 19 
— hen decaying. ibid. 21 
— When revived in the Weſtern World. ibid. 35 


i whom, and under whoſe encouragement. ibid. 26 
Art and Nature both neceſſary to form a great Poet. ibid. 32 


Art of Poetry, Horace's, its character. 186 
Aſtronomics, a poem of Manilius's, its character. 2 20. &c. 
Athens, ihe Seat of Learning. Intr. 34 
—— Of its climate and government, ibid. 
Atticus turns Epicurean, 1 
| B. 
Bacchus introduced by Statius in his Thebaid, 280 
Bani hment, Memmias's, 2 
—— How reſented by Luctetius. ibid. 
—— Ovid's, when bappened, 189 
— To what place. ibid. a 
On what account. 190 
Baſſus, the Poet, of what time, and by whom mentione(. 
| Intr. 18 
Battiades, one of Callimachus the Greek Elegiac Poets Names. 
his character by Ovid, | 38 | 
Boileau's character of Virgil and the Æneid. 74, 82 
Brutus turns Hpicureau. 
— Goes to Athens. 114 
—— Gives Horace a Colonel's Commiſion, ibid. 
Cæſar Auguſtus, the Patron of Learning, ſets up an Acade- 
my in the Temple of Apollo, Intr. 19 
Calliope, her Speech to Propertius. 40 
"Caſſius Parmenſis an Elegiac IWriter, his character. 34 
Julius Cxſar, his Character. 235 
Catullus, where and when born, 2 
—— His Death. 25 
Manis Julius Cxhr. 27 
— How reconciled to him. ibid. 
His Writings examined. - 26 
Hi, Language commended. 27 
— His Verſification blamed, + 26 
is Looſenefs cenſured, \ y 
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—— Apology for ſuch Liberties among the Antients, 28 


Cato, his character. 236, &c. 
Callimachus, charader of him and his Writings. 38 
Chaſtity of Virgil. 57 
Choice of Words in Horace. Intr. 29 
Country life prai ed. 121 
Court Life declined, by whom, 118 
Cour tier, Horace one. 160 
Clowniſhneſs, chargeable on Virgil, and how excuſed, 56 
Corirma, Ovid's Miſtreſs. 191 
Cornutus, the Stoic Perſius“ Friendſhip for him. 250 
Cicero's account of the beginning of Poetry among the Ro- 
mans. | Intr, 6 
t— Publiſhes and reviſes Lucretius's Works, 3 
—— In Lucretius. | 5,18, 20 
—— In Horace. 159, 160, 168, 169 
—— In Ovid. 197, 198 
—— In Lucan. 234. 235, 238 
— In Statius. 272, ibid. 277, 281, 283, 284, 291 
SEE » / 
Delight, one great end of Poetry. Intr. 29 
Deſgu of the Kneid and lliad compared. 78 


DESCRIFTIONTS. 
In Lucretius, 


—— Of Concord and Harmony, 6 
— Of Mars and Venus. 8 
—— Of Sicily, 11 
— O a Sacriſice. 12 
m— Of the Sea Shore. 13 
— Of the Plague. 14, &c. 
— Of a Country Life. | 19 
— Of Death. 21 
of unlawful Love. 22 
In Virgil. 
—— Of the Horſe entering Troy. 89 
—— Of Hector appearing to Eneas. | | go 
—— Of Pyrrhus. | | 92 
'=—— Of Priam's headleſs Body. >a 5© _ 


*. "anne Of the Golls promoting the uction of Troy, 9; 
— 9274 Entrance of Hell. 25 * 5 
— Of Tartarus. 0 
—— Of the Elfzian Fields. 100 
— M Italy. * 
; In Horace. — 
— Of is Seat at Tibur. 1:19 MO 
—— Of that near Tarentum. 120 WM” 
—— Of a Country Life. 121 WM” 
— Of his own wy of life. 123 WM” 
e Happineſi of Auguſtus's Reign. 142 
—— Of the Inconſtancy of Fortune. 14 
te neceſſity of Death. | 147 - 
— Of the Spring. | 1711 
— Of Winter. ibid, WM 
— Of enjoying the preſent hour. | 152 
—— Of Fortune. 153 
—— Of the Summer, 154 
— Of the Fortunate Iſlands. 155 Wi 
— Of Care. 156 
— Of Poverty. | tid. Wh 
—— Of the bad Education of Youth. 157 |» 
—— Of the Degeneracy of the Times, 158 Wh 
— Of a Miſer. 168 
— O7 the Effects of Wine, | 172 7 
— Of a contented Mind. 174 W- 
—— Of the Condudt of Life. 175 Wt, 
——— Of the Origin of Poetry among the Romans, 78 Wl, 
— Of the People's bad Taſte. 127973 
—— Of the Roman Education. | 181 
the Excellence and Uſeſulneſs of Poetry. 132 Wh, 
n O VID. of 
—— Of the River Peneus. 196 
— of the Morning. 199 ab 


— Of Fountain. : 
In Lucan. 


— of the Divine Omnipreſence , 
jf the Conflagration. 

In PERSIVUs. 
— 6 vain Rich Man, 


INDEX. 


— Of extravagant Prayers, 8 253 
— Of Sloth and Avarice. EN 2354, &c. 
In Srarius. „ 
— Of Man's Preſumption. 2 270 
— Of Naples. 1 , 
— Of a fill Night. ibid. 
— Of the Spring. 273 
of the Original of the Arcadians, 278 
— Of a Summer's Neon. m- 
— Of Mercury. 282. 
— Of a Viſion. 283 
— Of a Serpent. 284 
— Of a deadly Sleep. 286 
— Of Mars. 288 
— Of that God's Palace. 289 
— Of falſe Alarm. 290 
— Of the Palace of the God of Sleep. 294 
E. 
lunius, his Charader. Intr. 12 
— The . by Lucretius. ibid. 13 
curus, - bis Character. 17 
impedocles, his Character. 10 
hic Poetry, its Excellency. | 77 
— Its Character. ibid. 
Iſode of Ariſtæus examined and conſidered. 76 
— Tha: of Dido and Æneas commended. 80 
hordium of the Eneid and Georgics compared and com- 
mended. 70 
alles, Horace's character in that kind of writing, and 
wherem it differs from Satire. 175, &c. 
ecurion of the Iliad and ZEneid compared. 116, 128 
Wap, Ovid's. 207 
F. 
ibles, their Original. 211, 213 
Their Improvement. | ibid. 
Perfection. ibid. 
iſop's Fables, their Character. ibid. 
lar acter of this kind of writing. 212 
Hon eſſential to Poetry. | 66 
eennine Verſes, what, and whence fo called. 5 n 7 
allus, 
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G. 
Gallus, one of Virgil's Patrons and a good Poet, his Ch. 


rater. 6 
Games in Homer, Virgil, and Statius compared. 104, &e. 
Georgics, Virgil's compared with Heſiod '. 68 
The Deſign of that Work, 64 


Its Subject. 63 
—— Its imaginary Superiority to the Æneid refuted. 65, &c 
Greeks introduced Poetry and Luxury among the Romans. 


Intr. 11 

Their Character, according to Horace, with reſpedt to 
Learning and Arts. Intr. 250 

H. 

Hiſtory leſs inſtructive than Poetry. 66M 
Hiſtoric Truth in Characters defective. ol: 
Homer's Charader. 105 - 
—— By Horace, 1710 
His Learning. 105 
Horace, the time and place of his Birth, 111 N 
Extraordinary Education, 112890 
G Serves under Brutus at the Battle of Philippi. 113 M. 
— Introduced to Mecænas. 11; MM 

— To Avguſtus. 116 
| — Refuſes Offers of Preferment. 118 1 
| —— Hts Affection for his Patron. 117 We 

| Turns Poet, and why 123 
| Forſakes the Epicurean Philoſophy. 127 o- 
| — His Perſon and Temper. 129, 130 vv 
| compared with Pindar, Alceus, and Anacreon. N — 
| | 135, XC. 
| ——— With Javenal and Perſius, 162, &c.— 
| Character of his * 183 = 
| Juvenal, his Character. 5 162, &c. ( — 
| Livius Andronicus, the firſt Roman Poet. Intr. 11 Ph 
His Character. ; ibid. Ph 
| Lucan's Birth, Parentage, and Education. 224, Kc. — 
| — His Preferment. 2251— 
His Diſgrace. 226 — 
—— Conſpires againſt Nero. 2 2 4 _ 
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Che. — His Death. 228 
Ie manner of it, ibid. 
" Kc. — An account of his Works, 229 
63 — Eis Character as a Poet. 230, &c. 
Eg Yucilius, bis Character and Writings examined. Intr. 15 
6 — H. Stile cenſured. 8 ibid. 
5, & Vacretius, the Time and Place of bis Birth. I 
lang. His Death, 3 
tr. 11 Sings his own Panegyric. 23 
ec: Character of him and his Writings, 3, &c. 
tr. 27 Nric Poetry, its 3 135 
66achinery, when to be employed. 83 
90 Uaanilius, the Poet, of what Age. 215, &c. 
ll — Character of him and his Writings, ibid. 
171 {Maximus Tyrius, 4 Platonic Phileſopher, his opinion con- 
105 cerning ſaerificmg to Demons. 267 
i111 MMedza, a Tragedy of Ovid's, its Charader. 189 
112 Metamorphoſis, Ovid's Character of that Work. 1 94, &c. 
113 Hilton juſtified, and compared with Virgil. 109 
115 F\Mimnermus, 4 Greet _ Poet, his Character. 29 
116 
113 ENzvius the Poet, his Birth and Character. Intr. 15 
117 Nero, his Verſes quoted e | 227 
12 . 
1 Oratory no Enemy to good Poetry. 247 
130 orid, when and where born, 184. 
——- His Duality, Studies and Employments, 267, &c. 
&cY —— His Misfortunes. 189 
&c.— The occaſion of them. 190. &c. 
83 — Hi Death. 193 
Hie Perſon and Temper, ibid, 
xc. Character of him and * ſeveral Writings. 194, &c. 
11 Pharſalia, à Poem of Lucan's, examined. 230, &c. 
id. Phægrus, the Time and Place of his Birth, 203 
cc. His Captivity and Education. 209 
25 Made free by whom. ibid. 
26 [ Perſecuted by Sejanus. ibid. 
27 | — His Death. 212 
Hi 210, KC. 


— ——- His Charadter as a Poet. 
Prieſts 
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Prieſts and Philoſopher: the firſt Poets. Intr, 30 

Peace and Plenty the Parents of Arts. Intr. z. 

Perſius, the Time and Place of his Birth. 249 

——— His Perſon and Manners. 250 

Compared with Horace and Juvenal. 257, &c. 

His Mritings exammed. 251, &c. 

- His Stile cenſured. ibid, 

Pindar' Character. 135 

Philips“ Cyder, a Poem, compared with Virgil's Georgics. 69 

Philetas, 4 Greek Elegiac Poet, his character. 40 

Poetry, its Original. Intr. 1 

Its Uſefulneſs. Intr. 2 

= ——— Its Riſe. Intr. 6 

Perfections. Intr. 19 

And Decay among the Romans. Int r. 21 

Pompey, his Character. 234 

Propertius, the Place of his Birth. 36 

The Time of that and his Death. 37 

His Character. 38 

Plato, his Philoſophy made uſe of and deſcribed by Virgil. 101 

Prometheus, the Fable of his making Man. 212 

Pythagoras's Doctrine embraced and illyſcrated by Virgil. 
101, &c. 
5 * 

Retirement ſought by the Poets. 122 

Rabirius, che Poet, of what time. Intr. 18 
- His Character. ibid. 
Regulus, his Character 216 10mg 1449 

Satire peculiar to the Romans. 162 

— [ts Origmal. Iotr. 8. 12 

Its Perfection. 162, &c. 


Sat urnian Verſes, whence ſo named, their Character. Intr. 11 
Satire, how far reſembling the old Greek Comedy. 161 
Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius, compared on this ac- 


count. 103, &c, 
Statius, the Time and Place of his Birth. 260 
—— His Parentage. ibid. 
— His Education. ibid. 
Charadter by Juvenal. 264 


—— His Favour with Paris and the Emperor Domitian. — 3 
-— Why 
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—— Why Martial is ſilent about him. ibid. 
—— His Death. 266 
— Charater of his Sylvz. 268, &c. 
—— Plan of it. 274 
—— Of his Thebaid. 273, &c. 
=— That Poem examined. 276, &c. 
Character of his Achilleid. 297 
Ai own Character as a Poet ſummed up. 295 
His Characters faulty. 275 
— His Games vot happily introduced. 280 
— Strada's Character of this Writer, 
Style in Poetry moſt taken notice of. Intr. 18 
5 Its Perfection by whom attamed. ibid. 
Subordination of Characters een to an Equality, 86 
J Taſſo compared with Virgil, 109 
ITranſitions in Lyric Poetry, how to be managed. 137 
J Horace's Happineſs this way. ibid. 


Theban War, an hiſtorical account of it. 274 

Tibullus, when and where born. 30 
— Epitaph by J im ſeif. 32 
N — His Death. 33 
— Hi: Character. 34 
— B Ovid. ibid. 

— His Writings and Verſification compared with other 


Elegiac Poets. = | 34, 35 
: 5 Ulyſſes the Hero of the Ody ſſee, his Character inferior to 
that of Eneas. Þ 97 


Venus apfears to Aneas. 93 
YVer/ification and Stile principally conſidered by the generality 
of Readers. Intr. 28 
— Genius requiſite to excell therein. Intr. 3 1 
—— Horace's and Virꝑil's compared. Intr. 19 
—— Statius's and Claudian's. Intr. 21 
3 — Lucan's and Virgil's. 248 
— - Ovid's and Tibullus's. | 34 
— Lucretius's and Virgil's. 4 
Verſification of the Antients preferable to that of the Moderns, 
and Why. 22, &c. 
Virgil, 
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Virgil, the Time and Place of his Birth, 43 — The Manner 
of it. 44 — Education and Studies, 45 — Comes to 
Rome. 46 — Writes his Paſtorals. 47 — And his Geor- 
gics. 49 — Begins the Æneid. 52 — His Death, 56 — —: 


And Character. EY — His Perſon and Temper. 56 — | 


Compared with Homer. from 77 to 108. 


| W. 
Wit in Ovid to a fault. ö 8 
—— Different Ideas of it among the Antients to what prevails 
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Introduction, page 5. line 7. acerbi read acerbis.— Intr. P. 15. 


L. 23. Lucius r. Lucilius — Intr. P. 24. L. 1. Cæſuar. 7. 
Czſura — Intr. P. 25. L 17. fetters 7. fetter — Intr. p. 26. 
L. 39. enſible r. ſenſible — Page 17. L. 30. Victorio r. 
Victoria — P. 34. L. 32. delicary r. delicacy '— P. 37. 
L. 13. a this r. at his — P. 70. L. 23. minſtrator r. 
monftrator — P 75. L. 36. within r. in — P. 103. L. 8. 
the r. theſe — P. 121. L. 23. Niviſtine r. Noviſtine — 
P. 124. L. 20. formidatum r. formidatam — P. 129. L. 17. 
poſts r. pots P. 135. L. 17. daturas r. daturus — P. 136. 
L. 23. kindly Muſe dele kindly — P. 146. L. 7. pero r. peto 
P. 147. L. 33. progenitis r. poſt genitis— P. 156. L. 11. 
turma r. turmas — P. 160. L. 2. adventum r. ad ventum 
— P. 173. L. 8. admirare r. admirari — P. 181. L. 33. 


rapidoſque r. — — P. 189. L. 4. for r. as — P. 190. 


L.. 29. ut r. te — P. 207. L, 4. ſang r. ſung — P. 211. 
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L. 16. dele into — P. 227. L. 4 raparabilis . reparabilis— 
P. 270. 31. expos'd r. enclos'd — P. 272. L. 12. pulchre 


r. pulcher. 
| S | 

Pape 34. L. 6. after and add that — Page 47. L. 37. 

Mixus r. Mixtus — P. 55. L. 20. Calous r. Calvus —P. 60, 

L. 6. Cicero's r. Cicero — P. 161. L. 21. after in add aqua. 
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